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Engraving ON Title-page OK "Musick's Handmaide," 1663 . . 141 1 

The Duchess ok Lauderdale's Boudotr, Ham House . . . . 1413 

Ham House, Petersham, built by Sir Thomas Vavasour in 1610, was for a 
time the residence of Prince Henry, eldest son of James I. In 1643 Charles I 
j;ave it to his friend William Murray, whom he created Earl of Dysart. Title 
and house passed to Lord Dysart's eldest daughter, Elizabeth ; from her first 
marriage sprang the family which still owns the place ; her second husband was 
the too famous Duke of Laudeixlale, and the state rooms at Ham, furnished 
and decorated by the Duke and Duchess, have remained unaltered ever since. 
The polished parquet floor of the boudoir is inlaid with the Duchess's 
monogram, E. D. L. ; she and the Duke are said to have usually held their 
private talks seated in the two arm-chairs in the recess. 

Ham House: The Cabal Room • ■ • •. _ ■ • • ; . • 1414 

In this room, which adjoins the boudoir, the Cabal ministry held its private 
meetings. Furniture and decorations remain exactly as they were then. The 
tpjjestry hangings represent rural scenes ; they were made for the Duke of 
Lauderdale at the neighbouring tapestry works at Mortlakc. 

Ham House: The Long Gallery .... . .... . 1415 

]AM^s, DvKK OF Mo'NMOVTH (pichtre 6y Lefy al Daliei//i Palace) 1417 

Banner used by the Covenanters at Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge 

(Napier, " Memoirs of Dundee") 1418 

Of blue silk, the inscriptions painted in gold, white and red. The Hebrew 
words are "Jehovah Nissi," i.e., " The Lord is my banner." 

Samuel Pepys [picture by John Hayh in National Portrait Gallery) .... 1419 
Pepys (born 1632, died 1703) was clerk of the Acts of the Navy, while James, 
Duke of York, was Lord High Admiral. The close relations into which they 
were brought by their offices served as a pretext for Pepys' imprisonment in the 
Tower in 1679 on account of the Popish Plot. Nine months later he was 
released and made Secretary to the Admiralty, a post which he kept till the 
Revolution. The portrait here given is mentioned by Pepys in his " Diary " ; 
it was painted in 1666, and represents him holding in his hand a song of his 
own composition, " Beauty, retire," to which he frequently alludes. 

Francis North, Lord Guilford, Keeper of the Great Seal, i68o [fro}ii 

an engraving by G. Vertue after David Loggan) . . 1420 

Medal of the Duchess of Portsmouth, 1673 1423 

By John Roettier. The die is in the British Museum. 

George Savile, Viscount Halifax {from Houhrakens engraving of a picture 

in the possession of Sir George Savile) . 1424 

Parade of Militia at Abergwili, 1684 {from Messrs. Blades' facsimile of 

Thomas Dineley's "Progress of the Duke of Beaufort through IVales, 1684"). 1426 

Medal Struck to Cojimemorate Shaftesbury's Acquittal, i6Si . . . 1428 
A rare silver medal, by George Bower : struck for Shaftesbury's partizans, 
who wore it on their breasts. Dryden thus describes it in a satirical poem 
entitled "The Medal": 

" One side is lili'd with title and with face ; 
And, lest the King should want a regal place, 
On the reverse a Tower the town surveys 
O'er which our mounting sun his beams dis]3lay3 
The word, pronounced aloud by shrieval voice, 
Lcetamur, which, in Polish, is rejoice." 

The title of "king" given to Shaftesbury, and the word " Polish," allude 
to a tale current among his enemies, that he had hoped to be elected King of 
Poland in 1674. 

The Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen {De Launc, "Present State of 

London" 1681) ... 1429 
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Frost Fair on the Thames, 16S3 ; ■ • ^^'^° 

From a broadside (in the British Museum) entitled "God's Works is the 
World's Wonder." In 1683 the Thames froze so hard that a fair was held 
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upon it. 

Lead and Coal Mines at Mostyn, South Wales {/mm Messrs. Blades' fac- 
simile of Dineley's " Progress of llie Duke of Beaufort ") 

William, Lord Russell (from an engraving hy Pieler van der Banck, after 

Sir G. Kneller) '432 

Monument of John Martin, Printer • '434 

In the crypt of S. Paul's Cathedral. The inscription contains some unde- 
cipherable words, but may be thus rendered: " Sacred to piety and to the 
republic of letters. Near this place lie (alas ! alas ! ) the mortal remains of 
John Martin, late Warden of the ... . Printers' Company of N. • ■ • ; 
a man famous even in foreign lands for the learned books which he published, 
but more illustrious at home for the highly honourable cjualities of his mind. 
He expired on the third day of May, 1680, in the 72nd year of his age. Under 
here rest also his children, Henry and Mary. That this should not be iinknown 
was the care of his faithful wife, Sara (daughter of) Henry Graunt, citizen and 
draper, who erected this monument to her worthy husband." 

''The Abolition OF Monarchy." .• • • ■ : • • '•^■3^ 

Frontispiece to the second volume of Nalson's "Collection of Affairs of 
State from 1639 to the Murder of King Charles I.," 1683. Some verses on 
the opposite page explain its meaning : 

' ' Thus black look't Heav'n, the Lightning thus did fly, 
Thus th' Hurricane orespred the British sky. 

When th' Royal Sovereign weather-beaten lay 
On the proud Billows of the popular Sea ; 

The Captain from his Cabin driven away 
In that for ever execrable Day ; 

From that adjacent House, behold the cause 

Of all this Tempest, whence perverted Lawes, 

Unpresidented, undetermin'd Power, 

Blasted our Hopes, and did our Land devour, 

A Land like that of Canaan heretofore ; 

Till, by mad Zeal into Confusion hurl'd, 

'Twas made the Scorn and By-word of the World." 

The chief value of the picture lies in the view which it gives of the exterior 
of the old House of Commons. 

Corporation Insignia of C'iiventry [Art Journal) . 1437 

Coventry is unusually rich in corporation insignia, including, besides a 
sword and several maces, a chair of state, the town keys, and some remarkable 
robes of office. Practically they may be said to date from the seventeenth 
century, although, as they have all continued in use down to the present time, 
all have been restored or renewed more than once ; in all these restorations, 
however, the old pattern has been faithfully adhered to. The great mace 
bears the initials of Charles II. ; the smallest is of the same period ; the third, 
intermediate in size, has the arms of the Commonwealth. The sword is 
two-edged, and bears the inscription, "Civilas Coventre." .-\bove the large 
mace is the hat of the mace-bearer ; at the foot of the chair is shown 
the sword-bearer's cap of maintenance. On the chair lie the town keys, 
and the hat of the city crier, more modern than the others, and dating 
probably from the eighteenth century. His coat hangs above ; on the leu 
sleeve is the only ancient badge which Coventry still possesses, of silver, and 
dating probably from about 1606. 
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Maces, Fifteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ' 1438 

The first two figures (from the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 1888) 
are typical illustrations of the way in which the mace as a symbol of office was 
evolved out of the war-mace. When the mace was no longer wanted for fighting, 
its handle was first fashioned into a knob or boss to receive the royal arms ; 
then the mace was turned upside down, the head became the handle, the 
llanges were converted into mere ornaments, and in course of time disappeared, 
and were replaced by a heavy boss, to counterbalance the weight of the head, 
which had meanwhile been growing in size, and to which a crown had been 
added. The first stage of this development is shown in the Southampton 
mace, where the flanged end still forms the head. In the Newtown mace 
the head is formed by the broad boss. The plate on the top of this bears the 
arms of Henry VII. ; it is loose, and on its reverse are engraved the arms of 
the Commonwealth. The two Stamford maces (reproduced from the An 
Journal) are fine examples of the complete development which the mace had 
reached in the time of Charles II. 

Royal Order kor the Expulsion of John Locke from Christ Church, 

Oxford . . . 1439 

Locke, knowing that he was suspected by the Government on account of 
his intimacy with Shaftesbury, went in 1683 to Holland. In November, 
1684, the Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, was desired by Sunderland to 
remove Locke's name from the list of Students ; a few days later came a 
peremptory order, in the King's name, which was at once obeyed, and which 
is here reproduced from the original, still preserved at Christ Church. It will 
be noticed that neither King nor minister seems to have even known the 
Christian name of the great philosopher. The conduct of Charles towards 
Locke strikingly illustrates the "danger" to English freedom which lay "in 
the character and purpose of Charles himself" (p. 1438). 

Enthronement of James II. and his Queen {F. Sandford, " History of the 

Coronation of James IJ," 1687) . . . . 1440 

The Challenge (.yrt^^Z/OT-i/, "Coronation of James II.") 1442 

The manor of Scrivelsby, co. Lincoln, had been held to carry with it the 
office of champion since the time of Henry I. at least, though there is no 
record of the actual ceremony earlier than the coronation of Richard II. At 
that of James II. the champion was Sir Charles Dymoke ; he was "com- 
pleatly armed in one of His Majesties best suits of white armour, mounted on 
a goodly white horse, richly caparisoned." Two trumpeters, the sergeant 
trumpeter (carrying a mace), two sergeants-at-arms, the champion's two 
squires (bearing his lance and shield), and the York Hei'ald, preceded him 
into the hall. On his right rode the Lord High Constable, on his left the 
Earl Marshal. The engraving here reproduced represents the first challenge 
to combat of any person who disputed the King's title. York Herald is 
reading the closing words of the challenge, and the gauntlet lies on the floor. 
After a pause it was taken up, the procession moved on, and the challenge 
was repeated in the middle of the hall, and then again at its upper end before 
the dais where sat the King and Queen. The only occasion when the 
challenge was taken up was the coronation of George III., when a Jacobite in 
woman s dress was said to have snatched up the gauntlet, and left another in 
its place. The ceremony was last performed at the crowning of George IV. 

]kWEi 11. {illumination on patent in Public Record Office) 1443 

Bridgewater High Cross 1445 

Now taken down ; here reproduced from an engraving in the Proceedings 
of the Somerset Archfeological Society. The Cross stood on Cornhill, oppo- 
site the entrance to the High Street, and was used as a market-place. C)n it 
was inscribed : " Mind your own business." Over it was a cistern supplied 
from a brook by an engine at Queen's Mill, and from this cistern water was 
conveyed to the streets. The cross was also used as a place of assembly. 
Monmouth was proclaimed king there, after he left Taunton, and his declara- 
tion read by the Mayor. 
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Scythes found at Sedg^moor {Tower of London) '44" 

Mounted on poles and used as weapons by the peasantry. 
Battle of Sedgemoor (" En^elants Schoinvtoneel verbeeldende het vhigle van 

Jacobus II. &=(:.," Amsterdam, 1690) '44o 

George Jeffreys, Lord Chief Justice (from an engraving hy R. White 

after Sir G. Kneller) '447 

The Royal Horse Guards, temp. Charles II r ' A,,' "'^^ 

From Hollar's engraving of the coronation procession of Charles II. _ The 
Guards were then commanded by the Duke of York, who is seen riding at 
their head. 

Medal of Louis XIV., Commemorating the Revocation of the Edict 

of Nantes {British Museum) i449 

House of a Huguenot Silk Weaver in St. Peter's Street, Canter- 
bury ■ .• '45° 

From a photograph. This is a typical illustration of the domestic silk- 
factories set up by the French Protestant refugees in England after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The shop-window occupies the whole 
front on the ground floor ; over this is the living-room of the family, where 
the weaver wrought at his trade, assisted by his sons and daughters ; higher 
still, in the gable, is a tall, narrow door with two valves, opening down to 
the floor of the attic, through which, by means of a small crane, raw material 
and bales of finished goods were drawn up to be stored in this warehouse on 
the top story. 

A Calico-Printer, temp. James II. {Bagford Collection, British Museum) . . 1451 

The Pope Receiving the Ambassador of England, 16S7 . 1452 

In 1687 Roger, Earl of Castlemaine, was sent by James II. on a special 
embassy to Rome. Next year an authorised " Account " of his journey and 
reception was published in Italian and English, with this frontispiece and 
other illustrations, by Castlemaine's secretary, John Michael Wright. 

Title-Page of Missal i454 

From a photograph obtained through the kindness of the Rev. Dr. Stokes. 
This missal was given by James II. to John Brenan, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Cashel. Brenan, as the inscription in his handwriting on the title- 
page shows, presented it to Cashel Cathedral (of which he had possession 
throughout James's reign, no successor having been appointed to the Protest- 
ant Archbishop Price, who died in 1685). Thence it passed with the books 
left by the next Protestant Archbishop, Narcissus Marsh, to the library of St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, where it is now. 

Satirical Playing-Card, temp. James II. {British Museum) 1455 

Halbert (Seventeenth Century) from Kouy. {Tower of Loiuion) 1457 

Magdalen College, Oxford, in the Seventeenth Ctlntvry {fieture in the 

College, painted temp. Charles I.) . .... ... 1460 

The Seven Bishops {picture in National Portrait Gallery) . ... 1462 

The Seven Bishops going to the Toaver {" Engelands Godsdicnst en Vryheid 

hersteld door den Heere Prince van Oranjen," Amsterdam, 1689) 1463 

INIedal commemorating Victories of Denmark over Sweden 1464 

Reverse of a gold medal, struck after a triple success gained at sea by the 
King of Denmark over Sweden, in 1677. 

Louis XIV. AND Officers of his Staff , . . 1466 

From the "Cabinet du Koy," i.e., original engravings of the designs for the 
tapestry and other decorations at Versailles, made specially for Louis XIV. 

Cardinal Mazarin {miniature by Petitot, in South Keiisiiii^lon Museum) . 1467 

'S\A\!.sw.Al^ Tv'S.v.vm'E {miniature by P. Seuiii, iit same collection) 146S 

Louis XIV. {from engraving by K. Nantetiil, 1670) .... 1469 
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Louis II., Prince of Cokde (miniature in South Kensington Museum) . 147°' 

'^oim TiTL 'Vili'T {from an ejigraving liy Lambert I'ischer) . . ... 1472 

William II [. of Orange when a child (/;ot« a7t etching by L. liicheton, in. 

the " Portfolio" of a picture by Rembrandt in the collection of Earl Spencer') 1474 

Dutch Musket ( Tower of London) ... . 1475. 

The inscription means " True to Orange until death." 
French Pistolieks at the Storming of Aerdenburgh, 1672 {contem- 
porary Dutch engraving) . 147& 

The pistoliers here depicted show that the lock has been so far perfected as 
to admit of a piece being used easily with one hand. A formidable volume 
of fire was delivered on a given point by lines charging, halting, firing and 
wheeling in rapid succession. The French are said to have adopted this 
system of warfare from the Germans. 
Palace at the Hague ; Exterior . . . . . 1478' 

Palace at the Hague ; Courtyard .... . . . 1480' 

These two views are from engravings published while William III. was 

Stadholder. The palace was the residence of the Princes of Orange, and in 

it were held the Sessions of the High Court of Justice, the Provincial Court of 

Brabant, and the States-General of the United Provinces. 

The Seven Bishops returning from the Tower {" Engelands Godsdiensl, 

is'c., Iiersteld") . . . : . .... . 1482 

Satirical Playing-card, temp. James II. {British Museum) . . 1485 

William of Orange landing in England {"Engelands Godsdiensl, " er=c) 1484 
" The Protestants' Joy " at the " Glorious Coronatio.v of King William 

AND Queen Mary" {Ballad in Bagford Collection, British Museum) . 1488 

Great Seal of William and Mary 1490, 1491 

The art of seal-engraving, which had reached its perfection in England under 
the Commonwealth, had since the Restoration been gradually declining, both 
as to design and execution. This example shows that it was now fast approach- 
ing the lowest depth to which it sank under the House of Hanover. 
King William III. {picture by Kneller at Windsor Castle) . . . 1493 

John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee {picture in the possession 

of L,ady Elizabeth Lcslic-Mclville-Cart'cvright 1495 

The Battle-field of Killiecrankie . . 1496 

GlJEKCO^ {from a photograph) . . . . 1497 

]AMES 11. LM^DIKG AT KlNSALTi {" Engelants Schomt/toneel," &'c., 1690) . 1499 

The AYalls of Londonderry {after ir. H. Barllett) . 1500 

Built 1609. 
Si'EG^ OF 'LoNDoyDKRRY {" E7tgelanis Schotnotoneel") . . . 1501 

Tabernacle and Candlesticks given by James II. to Christ Church, 

Dublin . 1502 

From a drawing very kindly made by Mi'. Thomas Drew, R.H. A., specially 
for this book. The Cathedral of the Holy Trinity (commonly called Christ 
Church) was from the English invasion till 1S70 the Chapel Royal of Dublin 
Castle. During the occupation of Dublin by James II., April, 1688 — July, 
1690, Mass was said in the Cathedral for the King. The tabernacle and 
candlesticks then used are preserved in the crypt ; they were originally richly 
gilt and decorated. The ornamental cover of the ciborium was stolen many 
years ago, and is now in the Carmelite Church, Whitefriars Street. 
I^O'SDO^^BTLRRY EXCKANGE {from print in British Museum) . . 2505 

The old Exchange was destroyed in the siege ; William and Mary ga\ e 
;£'i500 towards the building of the new one here represented. 

Mace (Irish), 1696 {South Kensington Museum) . . 1504 

Made in 1696 by a silversmith named Martin, of Cork, for the Gilds of 
that city, but not bought by them, owing to a dispute about the price. The 
head is given here to show that in the time of Ireland's deepest desolation the 
Irish metal workers had yet lost nothing of the artistic feeling and manual skill 
which had characterised their race from the very beginning of its history. 
William III. in Parliament {from an engraving by Romeyn de Hooge) 1506 
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Nonconformist Chapel, Dean Row, Cheshire {Ear%val:er, "East 

Cheshire") 1508 

Probably the oldest Nonconformist Chapel in the hundred of Macclesfield. 
It was built c. 1693, for a Presbyterian Congregation, whose minister was 
Eliezer Birch. It is now used by a congregation of Unitarians. 
']:H^SoUEll,V^OYA-L(Chariwck, " Hisloiy of Marine Archi/eciui-e") . . . 1510 
The finest ship of the navy of Louis XIV., or of any navy in its day ; built 
in 1690 ; carried 104 guns, and 1000 men. It was Tourville's flagship at La 
Hogue, and was burnt at Cherbourg by Admiral Delaval. 
Medal COMJIEMORATI-N'G Restoration OF Charters TO Towns, 1690 . 1512 
In January, 1690, a bill was passed to restore the rights of all towns which 
had lost their charters under Charles and James. As the inscription on the 
reverse of the medal says, '• Privileges are restored, liberty revived." 
Limerick from the Sea (drawing c. 1685, in British Museum) 15 13 

Carrickfergus (rfraww^c. 1680, in British Museum) 15 13 

Armour worn by James II. at the Boyne ( Tower of London) 1514. 

King John's Castle, Limerick . . . 1515 

From a view by Bartlett, made before modern changes. The castle was 
really built by John ; it is now used as barracks. 
Medal commemorating French Victory at Beachy Head (reverse) . . . 1517 
Represents a sea-fight — " The fight at Beves " [Beachy Head], " English 
and Dutch together put to flight, 10 July i6go ; " in the foreground Louis 
XIV. is represented as Neptune, and the vanquished are sarcastically admon- 
ished — " Speed your flight ; to him belongs the empire of the seas." 
MoNS IN the 17TH Century (/toot a ZJz/^c/i /;;■«/) ... . . . 1518 

The Battle of La Hogue (froin an engraving by Romeyn de Hooge) . . 1520 

Medal commemorating Victory at La Hogue (reverse) . . . 1521 

William's reply to Louis's medal for Beachy Head (see above, and p. 1517). 
William, as Neptune, drives away Louis, the j^seudo-Neptune, with his 
trident, saying "To me it" \i.e., the empire of the seas] "is given by 
Fate" "The offences committed are expiated by a like punishment." 

Robert Spencer, second Earl of Su.n'DERLAnd [from an engraving by 

E. Cooper of a picture by Carlo Maj'atta at Altliorpe). 1524. 

Medal commemorating the Storming op Toubocan, 1700 1527 

A gold medal, given by the African Company of Scotland as a reward to 
Alexander Campbell, who, at the head of 200 men whom he had commanded 
in Flanders, drove 1,600 Spaniards from their entrenchments at Toubocan on 
the Isthmus of Darien, and thus for a time delivered the Scottish settlers from 
danger. The obverse represents a Highlander scaling a fortress, with the 
words: " What not for our country?" "Toubocan, where Captain Alex- 
ander Campbell defeated 1,600 Spaniards, 8th February, 1700." The reverse 
bears the shield of the African and Indian Company of Scotland, with the 
legend : "Whithersoever the world extends. Strength united is stronger." 

The Mint, 'Skuto^ {Seyer, " Memoi-ials of Bristol") . . . . 1528 

In 1696 a new coinage was ordered. A tax was laid upon windows to defray 
its expenses ; and in order that it might be the sooner ready, mints were set 
up at Chester, York, Bristol and Exeter. At Bristol a " sugar-house " behind 
S. Peter's Church was bought and fitted up for the purpose ; ;^450,ooo was 
coined there in 1696-7 ; then the house was bought by the Guardians of the 
Poor, "therein to employ the poor and youth of this city in spinning and 
weaving cotton." Thenceforth its proper title was S. Peter's Hospital, but 
its older name of the Mint still clung to it in popular speech in the early yeai-s 
of the present century. 

'MhV.-LBOROVGll [drawing by Kneller, in British Museum) 1 530 

Silver Call-Whistle 

Used to summon a household before the introduction of bells. This whistle 
is English work of the 17th century ; it was dug out of a hedgerow at Reigate 
in 1854, and it is the property of Lord Zouche, by whose kind permission it is 
reproduced here. 
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IMEDAL COMMEMORATING FiRST PARTITION TREATY . . ... 1533, 

The enclosure in which hang.? the Golden Fleece is guarded by a dragon, 
representing William III. ; legend, "Watchful, he disappoints the greedy 
one." On the reverse, William, Lewis, and three other allies join hands over 
an altar inscribed, "to Jupiter, guardian of boundaries;" the legend runs, 
" Agreement of sovereigns for public safety. " 

Dutch Guards, temp. William III 1534- 

From an engraving by Romeyn de Hooge, in " Relation du Voyage de S. M. 
le roi d'Angleterre en Hollande," the Hague, 1692. These foot-soldiers are 
armed with muskets ; the collar of bandoliers, or little cylinders containing 
charges of powder, may be seen suspended from the shoulder. William's 
Blue Guards marched across St. James's Park with lighted matches to take 
possession of St. James's Palace, December 17th, 1688. 

Med.\l commemoratixg Homage of Duke of Lorraine to Lewis XIV. 

1699 (reverse) . . . 1535 

Medal commejiorating offer of the Crown op Spain to the Duke of 

Anjou, 1700 (reverse) . , 1535 

Satirical Playing-Card {British Museum) . 1S3& 

One of a pack designed under Queen Anne. The Duke of Anjou is repre- 
sented stealing the Spanish Crown. 

John Dryden (picture by Sir G. Kneller) . . . 1537 

Sophia, Electress of Hanover . ... 1539 

Reverse of a medal struck in commemoration of the Act of Settlement, 1701. 
The obverse bears another female head, meant to represent Matilda, Duchess 
of Saxony, daughter of Henry II., through whom the Electors of Hanover 
were descended from the old royal house of England. 

Ensign John Churchill (afterwards Duke of Marlborough) . . 1540 

From an engraving (in the British Museum) thus inscribed : " Mr de 
Marleborough tel qu'il etait en 1668, quand il servait en qualite d'enseigne 
dans le Regiment des Gardes fran9aises. Grave d'apres Van der Meulen." 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough [picture by J. Clostertjian in 

National Portrait Gallery) IS42 

Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough {picture by Sir G. Kneller, in National 

Portrait Gallery) . . _ . . 1543 

Memorial of William III. {British Museum) 1544 

An unique gold medal, formerly in the possession of the Scott family, of 
Ballingarry, co. Tipperary, to whose ancestor land was granted in Ireland for 
his services at the Boyne. The obverse, which bears a portrait of William, is 
cast and chased ; the reverse, representing the Irish harp and some military 
emblems, is engraved. 

Satirical Playing-Card 1547 

A satire on Marlborough's known avarice and alleged peculations ; one of 
the same pack as the card given in p. 1536. 

Running Footmkn 1548 

Reproduced for the first time, by kind permission of the Duke of Marlborough, 
from tapestry at Blenheim Palace, made for the first Duke. This illustration 
and that on p. 1552 are taken from the tapestry which represents the battle of 
Blenheim. The figures of the footmen who ran in front of the carriage are of 
special interest as features of domestic life, as no similar figures occur in 
pictures of the time. 

Eugene and Marlborough reconnoitring {from an engraving by Camsvelt) . 1549 

The Battle of Hochstadt {from an engraving by J. van Huchtenburg) 1550 

Surrender of Marshal Tallard {reproduced for the first time from tapestry 

at Blenheim Palace) . . . . 1552 

" ]\lALBOROUK " . . . 1554 

From a broadside in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. This illustration of 
the French popular song " Malborouk s'en va-t-en guerre," dating from the 
early part of the present century, witnesses to the persistence of the 
^larlborough legend. 
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■Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough (from a mezzotinl hy J. Simon of 

a picture by M. Da/U) , I557 

Medal commemorating Victory of Ramillies . i55^ 

A very rare bronze medal ; reproduced here from an engraving in the 
Metallic History of William III., Aiiiic, &c., published in 1747, to illustrate 
Kapin's History of England. The obverse represents the victory — "French, 
Bavarians, and Spaniards captured, destroyed, or put to flight all in one battle 
at Ramillies, 1706 " ; round the edge is written : " May 23. Ill-gotten gains 
are not enjoyed by the third generation," The reverse represents "Brabant 
and Flanders restored to their lawful ruler by the alliance of England and 
Holland." The encircling legend runs: " They shine with stainless honours. 
Under this commander I preserve my coitntry ; with him" \i.e. Marlborough] 
" for my leader, I maintain the King." 

Second Great Seal of Anne, 1707 . 1560, 1561 

The first seal of Great Britain. On the obverse is the Queen enthroned, 
with the emblems of her three kingdoms ; on the reverse, the union just 
accomplished between two of them is commemorated in a wholly new design, 
the figure of Britannia. 

Joseph Ahoison {picture by Sir Godfrey J^-'neller) . . ... . 1563 

Addison entered the Ministry in 1706 as Under Secretary of State. In 1709 
he became Secretary to Lord Wharton, when the latter was Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland (see p. 1565). He was also made Keeper of the Records, but lost 
his office at the fall of the Whig Ministry in 1710. 

English Squadron carrylng Troops to take possession of Dunkirk 

(" History of Queen Anne," 1740) 1564 

The Battle of Malplaquet (//ot« /■/;« Jc/Hf) . 1566 

Designs for Playing-cards, 1710 (British Museum) . . . 1567, 1568, 1569 

From a sheet of designs for twenty-six cards, evidently made in 1 710. The 
first card here reproduced shows Sacheverell in his coach and the crowd cheering 
him ; the second represents the newly-elected members for London addressing 
their constituents in the Guildhall ; in the third the Queen is receiving an 
address from the new Parliament which met in November 17 10. 

Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke (picture by Kneller, at Pet-.vorth) . 1571 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford (from an engraving by J. van Htichten- 

burg) . . . . 1372 

E.MBLEMS OF THE SILVERSMITHS' Craft, e. 1700 (Basford Collection, British 

Musettni) ... . 1573 

By Robert White, who died 1704. 
Invitation to a Meeting of the Goldsmiths' Company, 1707 (same collec- 

'■'"«) ■ .1574 

Advertisement of John Marshall, Optician, 1694 (same collection) 1575 

Advertisemknt of John Heaton, i-]0<) (Cronde collection, British Museum) . 1^76 
John Ileaton was a maker of agricultural implements. The curiosity of his 

advertisement consists in its having been printed on the frozen Thames, like 

the picture of " Frost Fair " in 1683, given in p. 1430. 

Printing-office, c. iTio (Bagford Collection) 1-77 

Cries of London, 1688—1702 . 157S, 1579, 1580. 15S1 

From Crycs of the City of London, engraved by Pierce Tempest from 
drawings by Marcellus Lauron (or Laroon) the elder, who died in 1702. The 
first edition was published in 168S; the British Museum copy, from which 
these reproductions are made, dates from 1711. 

Sir Roberi Walpole (picture by J. B. van Loo, in Xotional Portrait 

Gallery) . . -c 

The Si.\ Lords Pleading in Westminster Hall i -j- 

LoRD Nitiisdale's Escape . . . . . , .oj- 

These two illustrations are parts of a contcmporar) broadsheet, representing 
the events of the Jacobite rising in 1715-16. The six. lords — Derwentwater^ 
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Nitlisdale, Carnwath, Kenmure, Widdrington, and Nairne — who surrendered 
at Preston in November 1715 (see p. 1586), were imp.eached in Parliament, 
and condemned to death in February 1716. Derwentjvater and Kenmure 
were beheaded, February 24; Nithsdale's wife visited him in prison on the 
previous night, changed clothes with him, and thus effected his escape. 

Cries OF I^ONDON {Te>iiJ>esi and Lauron, 1688— 1702) . . 1587, 158S, 1589, 1590 

Trade Label of the South Sea Company {Guildhall Museum) . 1591 

Medal Commemorating the Siege of Gibraltar, 1727 1593 

A very rare bronze medal. Obverse: "Gibraltar besieged, 22nd Febr., 
1727. To conquer or to die." Reverse : " But there is given a third course, 
less perilous — to go away " ; a sarcastic allusion to the withdrawal of the 
Spanish besiegers (see p. 1594). 

Jonathan Swift, Dean of S. Patrick's, Dublin (from an engraving by E. 

Scrivcn, after F. Bindon) . . ..... . 1595 

Alexander Pope (picture at Chiswick House) 1596 

The House of Commons in Walpole's Admi.vistration (from A. Fagg's en- 
graving of a picture by Hogarth and Thornhill) .... . . 159S 

The chief persons represented are Walpole, Speaker Onslow, Sydney 
Godolphin, Sir Joseph Jekyll, Colonel Onslow, Edward Stables (clerk of the 
House), Sir James Thornhill (the painter), and Mr. Aiskew (clerk-assistant). 

"In Vi.Pi.ck" (satirical print, 1738, in British Museum) . . 1600 

The age of political caricature began in England under George II., and 
instead of the half-emblematical satires, chiefly Dutch, which were common in 
the preceding century, we now have a series of real caricatui'es by English 
artists. After the Revolution of 1688, the progress of the art of engraving 
made possible the effective production of caricatures, and from the time of 
George 11. a number of artists were actively employed in satirizing political 
intrigues. Walpole is here represented turning away from Jenkins, who shows 
his severed ear (see p. 1601). Opposite Walpole sits a lady (probably his wife) 
receiving a box of jewels from a Frenchman (an allusion to Walpole's alleged 
secret intelligence with France). In the foreground a man burns a number of 
The Craftsjtian in which Walpole's Bill for licensing the stage had been 
attacked. A courtier pushes away a merchant' holding a memorial on 
" Spanish Depredations," and a pet dog tears the " Merchants' Complaint." 
In the next room a man pours " ;^I0,000 " through a gridiron into the " Sink- 
ing Fund " ; and in the distance, through the open door, an English ship is 
seen defeated by a Spanish one. 

"THEMoTKjy" (satirical frint, 1741) 1602 

Inside the coach, crying, "Let me get out, " is Lord Carteret, who had 
moved in the Lords a resolution "that Sir R. Walpole should be dismissed 
from his Majesty's presence and councils for ever." The driver is the Duke of 
Argyll, represented with a flaming sword for a whip, because he had supported 
the motion with such vehemence that his speech alarmed his own party, and 
nearly defeated its own object. Between his feet is a dog, "Bub," i.e., Bubb 
Doddington, an obsequious follower of the Duke. The postillion is Lord 
Chesterfield, the footman Lord Cobham. The bishop who bows to the car- 
riage is Smalbroke, of Lichfield. The man dropping the "Place Bill " is Mr. 
Sandys ; he had introduced in the Commons a motion for removing Walpole, 
and he here seems to ascribe its failure to the rash violence of Argyll. Pulteney, 
the leader of the Opposition, is seen leading his followers by the nose. 

Medal Commemorating Capture of Portobello, 1739 1603 

AcTiO-\ at Carthagena (engraving, \'j\\, from drawing by H. Gravelot) . 1604- 

State Lottery, \^t^^ (contemporary print in British Museum) 1606 

A .State Lottery, the earliest of a long series, was set on foot by Act of 
Parliament in 1737, to raise money for building a bridge at Westminster. The 
drawing of the lots began on loth December, 1739, in Stationers' Hall ; the 
hall here represented, however, appears to be the Guildhall. The Govern- 
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ment cojnmissioners superintending the lottery sit at the table on the platform. 
Behind them are two closed lottery-wheels, under the table is a wheel in use ; 
four secretaries sit at a lower table. According to a practice which became 
usual, the lots are being drawn by boys of the Blue-Coat School. 

Chained Library, All Saints Church, Hereford (Blades, "Bibliographical 

Miscellanies") 1607 

Interesting as the latest example of a chained library. The books (285 
volumes) were bequeathed to the parish by Dr. W. Brewster in 1715 ; they 
iill three shelves along two sides of the vestry. The chains were evidently 
copied from those in the neighbouring cathedral library. 

The Vicar of the Parish Receiving His Tithes . . 1608 

The Curate OF THE Parish RETURNING FROM Duty 1609 

From engravings, 1793, by T. Burke, after pictures by H. Singleton. 
Reading Poor-house (C(7a/«, " History of Reading") 1610 

Built in 1727. 
Frome School and Bridge {drawing in British Museum) , 161 1 

This school was built in 1720. 
Dean Berkeley, his Wife, and Fellow-missionaries {picture at Yale 

College) . . . . . . 1612 

In 1728 George Berkeley (then Dean of Derry, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne) 
sailed with his wife, her friend Miss Handcock, Sir James Dalton, Mr. John 
James, and Mr. John Smybert, to found a missionary college in America. 
Bermuda was the place fixed upon, but the home government failed to give 
Berkeley the support which it had promised him, and three years later he went 
back again, having never got further than Rhode Island. It was there that 
Smybert painted this picture. Berkeley stands on the spectator's right ; next 
him sits his wife with one of their children in her lap ; beside her sits Miss 
Handcock ; James stands behind them ; Dalton is seated at the table, writ- 
ing ; behind him stands Mr. Moffat, a friend of Smybert's, and furthest to the 
left is Smybert himself. 

Q'S.o^GY.y^l-aYiYXVEAJD {picture by Nathaniel Hone) . . 1613 

John Wesley {picture by William Hamilton, in the National Portrait Gallery).. 1615 

School (y"ro/« T. Faber''s engraving of a picture, 1739, by P. Mercier) 161 7 

The subject of this picture is English, although the style of treatment is 
French. Philippe Mercier was a Frenchman by birth, but he lived and worked 
in England. 

Samuel Johnson {from an engraving by Findcn) . . . i6l8 

Hannah More {picture by Opie, 1786) 1619 

JdiiN Howard {j>icture by Mather Brown, in the National Portrait Gallery) 1620 

Medal Commemorating Battle of Dettingen . . . 1622, 1623 

Piper in Highland Regiment ((;roj-c, " Military Antiquities") 1625 

Soldiers in Highland Regiment {from the same) 1626 

Medal Commemorating Battle of Culloden 1627 

Fort William {oldprint in British Museum) . 162S 

The Mogvi^Emveuors (miniature at I yi//dsor Castle) . 1630 

A French Canadian (Bacqueville de la Potherie, " Hisloire ilc FAmh-ique 

septentrionale," 1722) . , . \t\z 

The inscription in the corner explains that this man is "going out over the 
snow to war." 

"Habitation dk l'ile Ste. Crow" {Champlain, " Forages, ' 1613) . 1633 

This "habitation," founded in 1604, was the earliest French settlement in 
Acadie. The island, now called Douchet, lies at the mouth of the river 
Ste. -Croix. 

Frederick II., King of Prussia and Elector of Brandenburg (from an 

engraving in the ISibliothl'qur Nationale, J\irii) . . 1635 
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Greenwich Hospital . . 163& 

The English kings had long had a residence at Greenwich when Charles II., 
in 1664, resolved to build there a new palace, which was begun by Inigo 
Jones, but never completed. James II. wished to convert the building into a 
hospital for disabled seamen ; Mary eagerly desired to commemorate the great 
victory of La Hogue (1692) by carrying out her father's project, and after her 
death (1694) William took it up no less eagerly as a memorial of her. Wren 
drew the plans and superintended the work without charge, saying, "Let me 
have some share in a work of mercy." His designs were hampered by the 
necessity of adapting them to the existing work of Inigo Jones, which Mary 
had desired to retain untouched ; but the result was a triumph of Wren's 
genius. The effect of the whole group of buildings, seen from the river, is 
extremely fine, and it evidently formed in Wren's mind part of a grand scheme 
for giving a worthy approach to the capital, where he was already embellishing 
the Tower and erecting the new cathedral of S. Paul's, and which he had 
proposed to rebuild entirely according to a design still in existence, though 
never carried into execution. The view here given shows the hospital as 
Wren left it, with the road originally reserved from the Thames up to the 
" Queen's House " (at the rear ot the hospital), built by Inigo Jones for Anne 
of Denmark and Henrietta Maria. King Charles's building forms the west 
wing ; behind it is " King William's building," erected 1696-8 ; opposite to 
this is "Queen Mary's building," begun in 1702, finished in 1752. iThe east 
wing (fronting Charles's building) is known as " Queen Anne's building," and 
was begun in 1698, but not completed till after Anne's death ; it was here 
that Admiral Byng was confined after his disgrace in 1756 (see p. 1635). 

.\N Electiox ExTERTAiNMtNT, 1755 {picture by IV. Hogarth) . 1638 

William Pitt {picture by Hoare) . . 1639 

Sword-Bearer and Mace-Bearer of the City of London {map of London, 

1726, in Crcuc collection, British Museum) . 1641 

Mardol Street, Shrewsbury {Owen and Blakeway., "History of Shrews- 
bury ") . . 1642 

A good example of the houses which the "great middle class " in the coun- 
try towns were beginning to build for themselves in Pitt's time. 

Towx-HALL, Carlisle (A'iiWer, " Carlisle in the Olden Time") 1643 

From a drawing c. 1780 ; showing the Mayor's procession. The hall itself 
was built in the reign of Elizabeth. 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham {picture by Richard Brampton, in the 

possession of Earl Stanhope, at Cheveniiig) . 1645 

Surajah Dowlah {miniature in the India Museum) 1647 

Medal commemorating Battle of Plassey . . 1648 

A Society for promoting Arts and Commerce, founded in 1754, caused 
medals to be struck on various occasions, as an encouragement to art. The 
first of these was the medal here reproduced, struck by Thomas Pingo in 175S. 

Medal commemorating Battles of Rossbach and Leuthf.n .... 1649 

A brass medal, illustrating English feeling towards Frederick and Maria 
Theresa. The obverse bears a head of Frederick ; on the reverse he brandishes 
his sword over the head of the kneeling queen. 

Medal commemorating the Battle of Minden . 1650 

A rare brass medal. The obverse represents the opening of the battle by 
an attack on the village of Dodenhausen ; the reverse shows the victor. 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, on horseback, with his camp 
in the background. 

"A View of the City of Quebec in New France in America" . . . 1651 
From a drawing signed "Margaret Cecil, 1740," in the British Museum ; 
interesting as the work of an Englishwoman who had somehow visited Quebec 
while it was still in French hands. 
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Medal commemorating the Capture of Louisburg and Cape Breton . 1652 
Brass ; rare, because of inferior workmanship, and thought at the time not 
worth preserving. The design is, however, more interesting than those of 
some much finer medals issued on the same occasion, as the one side bears a head 
of Admiral Boscawen and the other a curious little view of Louisburg harbour 
and fort. 

General Wolfe (picture by Schaak, in National Portrait Gallery) . 1653 

The Capture of Quebec (contemporary print) . 1654 

Medal commemorating Successes of 1759 . . ... 1655 

Bronze ; an illustration of the feeling towards Pitt. The reversed lily 
symbolizes the defeat of France ; the lion and the horse are the emblems of 
England and Hanover ; the list of the year's triumphs, with the names of the 
victorious commanders, is grouped around the name of the leader to whom all 
these successes were ascribed, " William Pitt, Prime Minister, under the 
auspices of George II." 

Fight between the "Centurion" and a Manilla Ship [Harris's 

" Voyages") . ... 1656 

In 1740 an English squadron commanded by George Anson was sent to 
attack the Spaniards in the South Seas. It sailed round the world ; one of the 
great exploits of the expedition was the fight which took place off Macao, 
2ist June, 1743, between Anson in the "Centurion" and the great Spanish 
ship which traded between Manilla and Acapulco, and which was captured by 
Anson. 

North American Traders and Indians (Gauthier and Fadcn's Map of 

Canada, 1777) . 1657 

Shah Allu.m, Mogul of Hindostan, reviewing East India Company's 

Troops . . .' . 1658 

^ From a picture painted in India in 1781, for Sir Robert Barker, by Tilly 
Kettle ; now in the possession of Mr. Robert Webb, who has kindly allowed 
it to be reproduced for the first time here. The Mogul is reviewing the third 
brigade of the Company's troops, from a state tent, on the plain of Allahabad ; 
an officer of Sepoys is explaining to him the manceuvre-;. 

CAVTAlJf! Cook (from S/ier-cvin's engraving, i']S^, of a picture l>y N. Daitce) . . 1660 

Map of the Colonies of North America at the Declaration of 

I.xdependence . . to face 1661 

William Vs.^^ (picture in National Museum, Philadelphia) . 1661 

Pine-tree Shilling of Massachusetts .... . 1662 

In 1652 Massachusetts set up at Boston a mint of its own, which issued 
coins bearing for device an American pine-tree. Charles II. on his restoration 
was very angry at this infringement of his royal prerogative, but Sir William 
Temple appeased his wrath by assuring him that the tree was meant for the 
Royal Oak, and thus symbolized the loyalty of Massachusetts at a time when 
England it.^clf was in rebellion. 

New A^!STERDAM (N./. Visschers Map of New England and iXciu Belgium, 

mid 17 Century) ' . ,532 

New Amsterdam was the original name of the town which, when transferred 
to British rule, became New York (see p. 1661). 

"A Prospect of the Colledges at Cambridge in New E.vgland" 

(American pi inl, c. 1739). . 166 -. 

These are the three old halls of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass.ichusetts.' 
On the left is the original Harvard Hall, founded by John Harvard in 1650 
and completed in 1675 ; t'le middle building is Sloughton Ilall, founded by 
Wilham Stoughton in 1699 J "" the right is ^Massachusetts Hall, added in 
1720. 

George HI. (picture by Allan Ramsay, in National l\nlrail Gallery) . . . 1666 

State Chacii (built 1762) i.if George III. (South A'csington Museum) . 1667 

Fki-.derick the Grkat (print in Bibliothhiue Natiouale, Paris) . . iggg 
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The Tschudi Family , . . 1670 

Burkhavdt Tschudi, of an old Swiss family, came to England in 1718, and 
founded in 1732 the famous business of J. Broadwood and Sons, the oldest 
business devoted to key-board instruments in the world, and the oldest of any 
kind in England that is still carried on in the very house where it was first 
started. That house, known in Tschudi's time by its sign of "The Plume of 
Feathers " (adopted under the patronage of the then Prince of Wales), is now 
No. 33 Great Pulteney Street, the piano factory of Messrs. Broadwood. The 
picture here reproduced belongs to Mr. J. H. Tschudi Broadwood, Tschudi's 
great-great-grandson, who has kindly allowed it to be photographed for this 
book. The painter is unknown. The group consists of Tschudi, his wife and 
his two sons, one of whom continued the business in partnership with his 
brother-in-law, John Broadwood. The harpsichord Tschudi is tuning was 
presented by him to Frederick the Great in 1744-5, after the battle of Prague 
(see p. 1623), when Frederick became the Protestants' great hero, Tschudi 
being a zealous Protestant. Mr. A. J. Hipkins, the writer of the articles on 
key-board instruments in the Dictionary of Music, has been unable to discover 
this harpsichord in Berlin or Potsdam, but he there identified two other 
harpsichords which Fredericlc purchased from Tschudi in 1766 for his new 
palace at Potsdam. In 1773, the last year of Tschudi's life, a harpsichord 
made by his firm was presented by the Prussian King to Maria Theresa, and 
another to the Empress Elizabeth of Russia, as tokens of reconciliation ; these 
Empresses, with Madame de Pompadour, had been Frederick's great enemies, 
and as such he had set their statues on the fa9ade of his Potsdam palace. 

The Mansion House, London 1673 

This and the next two illustrations are from pictures by Samuel Scott, c. 
1750, in the Guildhall Art Gallery. 

London Bridge and Dyers' Wharf . 1674 

The Fleet River 1675 

"The City Chanters" (from an engraving by S. Okey, 1775, of a picture by 

John Collett) ... .... 1679 

An illustration of the "Wilkes and Liberty'' excitement. 

Benjamin Franklin (Medallion by Nini, in the National Portrait Gallery) 1681 

British Stamps for America (Harper's Magazine) . 16S2 

Edmund Burke (picture by Reynolds, in National Portrait Gallery) 1683 

Satirical Sketch OF Burke, by Sayer, 1782 . . 1684 

" The Astonishing Coalition — neither War nor Peace " 16S5 

A satirical but characteristic sketch by James Gillray, the great caricaturist 
of this period. The occasion of the sketch was the union of Burke and Fox 
with Lord North, to whom they had been opposed, in denouncing the Shel- 
burne ministry of 1783, which their coalition brought to ruin. This and 
the preceding drawing are given to illustrate the effect produced by Burke's 
vehement and impassioned manner. 

Wilkes before the Court of King's Bench (Gentleman's Magazine, 1768) 1688 

Frontispiece TO the Middlesex Petition, 1769 . . 1690 

The petition was from 1565 freeholders of Middlesex, protesting against the 
" despotic coitnsellors " to whom was attributed the violation of constitutional 
rights in the matter of Wilkes's election. The frontispiece, here reproduced 
from a copy in the British Museum, represents a deputation presenting the 
petition to the king. 

William Beckford (monument in Guildhall, Londo7i) 1691 

The inscription below the statue is as follows : — " William Beckford, Esq., 
twice Lord Mayor. His speech to His Majesty King George IH, on the 23rd 
of May, 1770. 

" ' Most Gracious Sovereign, — Will your Majesty be pleased so far to con- 
descend as to permit the Mayor of your loyal City of London to declare in 
your Royal Presence, on behalf of his Fellow Citizens, how much the bare 
apprehension of your Majesty's displeasure would at all times affect their 
minds. The declaration of that displeasure has already filled them with inex- 
pressible anxiety, and with the deepest affliction. Permit me, Sire, to assure 
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your Majesty that your Majesty has not in all your dominions any subjects 
more faithful, more dutiful, or more affectionate to your Majesty's person and 
family, or more ready to sacrifice their lives and fortunes in the maintenance 
of the true honour and dignity of your Crown. We do therefore, with the 
greatest humility and submission, most earnestly supplicate your Majesty that 
you will not dismiss us from your presence, without expressing a more favour- 
able opinion of your faithful Citizens, and without some comfort, some pro- 
spect at least, of redress. Permit me. Sire, farther to observe, that whoever 
has already dared or shall hereafter endeavour by false insinuations and sug- 
gestions to alienate your Majesty's affections from your loyal subjects in 
general, and from the City of London in particular, and to withdraw your 
confidence in, and regard for your people is an enemy to your Majesty's 
Person and Family, a violator of the public peace, and a betrayer of our 
happy constitution as it was established at the glorious Revolution." 

" KVoi-vnciAK" {after IV. Hogarlh) . 1693 

Hogarth is said to have here caricatured a Mr. Tibson, a laceman in the 

Strand, well known in his day for his keen interest in politics. The picture 

marks the growth of journals, mentioned in the text, and the popular interest 

excited by them. 
"Exact Draught of Boston Harbour" [drawing, 1733, in British 

Museum) . 1694 

Landing of British Troops at Boston, 1768 [contemporary engraving by 

Paul Revere) . . . . ... 1695 

George Washington (picture by Gilbert Stuart, in possession of the Earl of 

Roscbery) .... . . 1698 

An American Rifleman 1 , „ „ , , „. , ^ , , „ 

\\E. Barnard, History of England, 1790) 1700 

An American General J 

Fight of Bunker's Hill and Burning of Charlestown {from the same) 1701 

Medal commemorating Washington's Capture of Boston (British Museum) 1702 
Several medals in honour of Washington and American Independence were 
struck in 1789 at the Royal Mint of Paris ; possibly owing to the influence of 
Lafayette, who had returned from America in 1783. The reverse of the finest 
of these medals is figured. here. It represents Washington, surrounded by his 
officers, watching from a distance the evacuation of Boston by the English: 
"The enemies first put to flight — Boston recovered, 17 March 1776." On 
a cannon to the right is the engraver's signature, "Duviv.," i.e. Benjamin 
Duvivier, chief engraver to the Royal Mint of France. The obverse bears a 
fine portrait of Washington, with the inscription, "To George Washington, 
commander-in-chief, assertor of liberty — American Congress." "Duvivier, 
Paris, f. " 

Medal commemorating Declaration of American Independence (6'/;(in'(('t'«, 

" l\Iedallic Memorials of VVashingtonY' 1703 

A medal designed and engraved by C. C. Wright. The obverse bears the 
head of Washington ; there are two reverses ; one consists of a tablet on which 
are inscribed the chief events of American history, from the " Discovery of 
North America by the English, 'July 3, 1497 " to the " Assault on Quebec 
by the Americans, December 31, 1775 ;" the other, here figured, is copied 
from a picture by Colonel Trumbull of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The Liberty Bell, Philadelphia {tossing, " Cycloptidia of United States 

History") .... 1-04 

In 1751 the State Mouse at Philadelphia (built 1720-44) received the 
addition of a tower and belfry, for which the Assembly of Pennsylvania 
ordered "a good bell of about 2000 lbs. weight" to be cast in ICngl.ind, and 
inscribed with these words : " I'roclaim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof" (Levit. xxv. 10). The bell was cast in London 
and sent over, but cracked on first trial. Pass and Stow, bell-founders at 
Philadeljihia, re-cast it twice, and it was finally hung in its place on June 7, 
1753. lis siiund was the liisl proclamation of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence un July 4, 1776. In September 1777 '' "'-^^ taken down and 
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removed to AUentown to save it from falling into the hands of the British when 
Philadelphia was abandoned to them ; the seizure of bells as spoils of war, 
and their employment for casting cannon-balls, being a recognised military 
privilege. In l'J^& the bell was restored to its place. In 1835 it cracked, and 
is now preserved as a relic. 

The Death of Chatham (picture by J. S. Copley, 1779, in the National 

Gallery) . . . 1706- 

Robert, Lord Qia^v, (from BartolozzCs engraving of a picture by N. Dance) 170S 

Warren Hastings {from a mezzotint by T. Watson, 1777, of a picticre by 

Reynolds) . . . .1710 

Surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown {Barnard, "History of 

England," i-jijo) . . . .1713 

The Parliament House, Jivai-m (from a photograph) 1714 

Built in 1782 for the Independent Parliament of Ireland ; now used as the 
Bank of Ireland. 

Admiral 'RoDtiWi [from an engraving by E. Scriveit of a picture by Reynolds) . 1715 

The Relief of Gm-ni^UTh^ {European Magazine, 1782) 1716 

The " Discovery " {Lindsay, " History of Merchant Shipping,'' from a drawing 

by E. W. Cook, R.A.) 1717 

The ship which, under the command of Captain Gierke, accompanied Cook 
in his last voyage. When this drawing was made she was being used as a 
coaling-vessel at Newcastle ; hence the addition of the steam-funnels. 

"The Impeachment — The Father op the Gang turned King's Evi- 
dence" {after Gillray) 1718 

A satire upon Burke's separation from the Tories in May, 1791 (seep. 1753). 
Fox, Sheridan, and their party regarded themselves as Burke's disciples, and 
now represented him as turning against and impeaching his own political 
children. 

Postage-.stamp, Newfoundland . . 1718 

Postage-stamp, Canada . . 1718 

Seal of Cape Colony, Eastern Hmsioti {collection of Mr. Allan Wyon) . 1719 

Seal of 'H at ai. {same collection) ... . 1719 

Postage-stamp, New South Wales 1719 

Postage-stamp, Tas.mania ... 1719 

Each of these stamps and seals bears a device typical of the colony to which 
it belongs. Newfoundland is represented on its stamp by a seal, Canada by a 
beaver ; on the Cape seal is figured a native with spear and shield, on that of 
Natal the gnu, a species of antelope peculiar to South Africa ; New South 
Wales places on its stamp the lyre-bird indigenous to its woods, and Tas- 
mania's emblem is the singular animal known as platypus or ornithorhynchus, 
which is found nowhere else. The stamp of New South Wales here repro- 
duced belongs to a Centenary issue, designed to commemorate the hundredth 
year from the foundation of this colony, in 1788. 

William Pitt {picture by Gainsborough) 1720 

Charles James Fox (picture by Karl Anton Hickel, in National Portrait 

Gallery) . 1721 

Fro.nt of the Old East India House . . 1723 

This illustration, kindly lent by Mr. F. C. DanVers from his paper on 
"India Office Records," represents the original headquarters of the East 
India Company in Leadenhall Street. The escutcheon with the royal arms 
and Elizabeth's motto, "Semper Eadem," shows that the fa9ade was coeval 
with the incorporation of the Company in 1600. The carved woodwork and 
latticed windows may be compared with those of the contemporary house of 
Sir Paul Pindar, engraved in p. 988. The design of the frieze seems to be a 
bold and free development of the Company's arms, figured in p. 990 ; it dis- 
plays the ships, but increased in number from three to seven ; the sea-lions 
again appear as supporters, though here with their heads downwards ; while 
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the figure at the top doubtless represents a merchant adventurer with his 
staff in his hand. The house was pulled down and rebuilt in 1726; to this 
new building, again, a front was added in 1799 ; finally, the Company having 
been dissolved on the transfer of India to the Crown in 1858, the house was 
entirely demolished in 1862. 

A View of Bombay Green in 1767 [Forbes, " Oriental Memoirs") . . . 1724 
From a drawing made by one of the Company's writers of what he saw 
from his apartment at the Bunder ; viz. part of Government House, the 
English church, the Secretary's office, the residence of the Second in 
Council, all interesting for the style' of architecture ; while the daily life of 
the place is illustrated by the groups on the green, the official English coach 
with liveried servants after the fashion of London, the Company's troops, the 
palanquin, the Bengal chair, and the hackeree drawn by a white Indian ox. 

The House of Commons in 1793 {picture by Karl Anton Hiciel, in the 

National Gallery) . . ' . ■ between pp. 1726 and 1727 

Waggon (/^H«, " Costumes of Great Britain,^' 1808) 1728 

Illustrates " the want of a cheap and easy means of transport " for goods, 

as mentioned in the text. 
Aqueduct over the Irvitell at Barton, Lancashire {" drawn and engraved 

by W. Orme, 1793") . . . 17^9 

Weaving at Svit&i.yi'E.i.tis {Hogarth, " Industry and Idleness") 1730 

James Watct: {picture by Sir T. Lawrence) . . . 1731 

SAMVEh CliOMFTON {picture by Allingham) . 1732 

Richard Arkwright {picture by Joseph Wright of Derby, in the possession of 

Mr. P. A. Hurt) . . 1733 

Adam Syiiin (from engraving by HoH of a medallion by Tassie) . 1734 

Token of John Wilkinson {tV. Uawhes Smith, "Birmingham") .... 1735 
John Wilkinson, ironmaster at Bradley, near Wrexham, made the first 
castings for Boulton and Watt, before they set up their own foundry in Soho. 
Colliery-work (/>«<;, " Microcosm," iSos-6) . . . . 1735 

Iron-foundry {from the same) . . . 1736 

Casting CANNON-BA1.1.S {from the same) . . . 1737 

The Linen Halt,, Dublin {from engraving by W. Hincks, 1783) 1738 

Eas-relief IN Wedgwood Ware .... . 1739 

Pottery, now so universally used for all purposes of utility and ornament, was 
unknown, except to the wealthy, in the beginning of last century. Its place 
was taken for domestic purposes by wood, pewter or horn. The change was 
effected by Josiah Wedgwood (1738 — 1795), who, in the words on his monu- 
ment in Stoke Church, "converted a rude and inconsiderable manufactory into 
an elegant art, and an important part of national commerce." Born in the 
humblest class, he set himself to improve upon the imperfect ware then sparsely 
employed in domestic use, and, by means of experiments of a very enterprising 
character in the then state of chemical knowledge, achieved the production 
' of earthenware, substantially such as we have it now, and called by him 
Queen's Ware. The practical benefit to the community nf such a new appear- 
ance among the commodities of daily life can hardly be over-estimated, but 
the invention with which his name is more particularly connected is that of the 
material he called Jasper ; a fine semi-vitreous unglazed body, coloured in 
severely quiet tones, and decorated with white bas-reliefs. In this form of 
irottery he developed a branch of art deriving its inspiration from classic 
GrcLCf, though not directly imitative. It is peculiar in being entirely the 
work nf the potter, without aid from painter or gilder, and appeals to educated 
taste by the beauty of its form, and the perfection combined with simplicity of 
its execution. In ils production he was assisted by the refined taste of Bcntley 
and the genius of Flaxman. The engravini; here reproduccil is kindly lent by 
Mr. Godfrey Wedgwood. It represents ftlercury, as the god of commerce, 
joining the hands of England and France. This bas-relief was modelled l>v 
Flaxman in 1787, to commemorate the negotiation of the commercial treaty 
with France in that year. 
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The " Fourteen Stars " Tavern, Bristol {old dra-iuins in British 

Museum) 1741 

This tavern, which stood at the end of Tucker Stieet, was a favourite resort 
of the sea-captains who traded with the Guinea coast. Clarkson frequently 
visited it in order to obtain from these men information about the slave- 
trade. 

William WiLBERFORCE (?«(7«!(?«««/ ?■« Westminster Abbey] . . . 1742 

The Fruit Barrow {/nvn an engraving by J. Raphael Smith after H. IFixlton) . 1743 
A good illustration of children's dress in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Itinerant Trades OF London . . . . 1743, 1744, 1745, 1746 

Drawn by Francis Wheatley, engraved by Schiavonetti, Cardon, and 
Vendramini, 1794 — 5. 

Medal Commemorating THE Capture OF THE Bastille, 1789 . 1747 

Medal Commemorating the King's Entry INTO Paris, 1789 . . . 1749 

Medal Commemorating THE General Confederation, 1790 . . . 1750 

" The Tree of Liberty, with the Devil Tempting John Bull," {satire by 

Gillray, 1798) 1754 

The serpent is Fox, tempting John Bull to taste the fruit of the "tree of 
liberty," ?'.(;., of revolution : " Nice apple, Johnny! nice apple!" John Bull 
replies : ' ' Very nice napple, indeed ! bat my pokes are all full of pippins from 
off t'other tree " (the British Constitution); "and besides, I hates medlars, 
they're so domn'd rotten, that I'se afraid they'll gee me the guts-ach for all 
their vine looks ! " 

" De Quoi Vous Plaignez-vous ?" (a/?(;;^ ^«^^) . . 1758 

" L'ennemi menace la France, vous vous elancez, il est foudroye ! Les 
peuples g^mis^ent dans I'esclavage, ils vous tendent les bras et vous les affran- 
chissez du joug qui les opprime ! ! ! Le drapeaix tricolore couvre de ses plis 
genereux les capitales conquises par vous ! ! ! Et vous vous plaignez ! quand 
il n'est pas un mortel qui ne vous porte envie ! " 

An officer is represented encouraging by this address a troop of peasant 
recruits, wounded, ragged, and shod with bands of straw. The splendid 
series of Rafifet's illustrations of the war, one of which is here reproduced from 
H. Beraldi's " Raffet," revives the finest traditions of the army of the I\e- 
public and of the whole career of Napoleon. 

Placard of Order for Execution of Louis XVI. .... 1760 

This placard, which is here reproduced for the first time, has been photo- 
graphed from the only one of the original placards which escaped destruction, 
and is now preserved in the Musee Carnavalet. The pi'oclamation was posted 
up in the streets of Paris, and set forth the decree issued, 20 January, 1793, ^y 
the Executive Council for the carrying out on the following day of the sentence 
of death passed upon " Louis Capet," with the time appointed and the order 
to be observed in the proceedings. 

" Georges Tournant la Meule de Pitt " {print in the Bibliothiqne 

Nationale, Paris) . . 1761 

A French satire on Pitt and George III. 

Horatio Nelson (picture by J. Hoppncr, in St. James's Palace) . 1762 

.\N English Sailor ... 1763 

From a print, dated 1779, entitled "A Dance by the Virtue of British 
Oak." The Englishman is defying a Frenchman and a Spaniard. 

"Kidnapping, or a Disgrace to Old England," 1794 . . 1764 

.\ satirical picture of the horrors of the press-gang. 

'SjECV.vns (satirical sketch by IV. H. Bunbiiry, 1780) .... . . 1765 

Napoleon Bonaparte (from an engraving by Fiesinger of a picture by Gucriu^ 

1799) ■ ■ 1766 

"The Glorious First of June" (from an engraving by T. Medland of a 

picture painted \']<)i, by R. Cleveley, R.N.) . . . 1768 
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Nelson at Cape St. Vincent 177° 

In this battle Nelson held the rank of Commodore. His ship, the 
"Captain," after engaging with six Spanish vessels in succession, ran along- 
side the Spanish "San Nicolas" and took her by boarding ; Nelson himself 
boarded through the cabin windows. Beyond the "San Nicolas" lay the 
" San Josef," which carried the Spanish Rear-Admiral. Nelson led his men 
from the one ship to the other, captured the " San Josef," and received on 
her quarter-deck the surrender of the Admiral and officers. The view of this 
incident here reproduced was "painted under the direction of Lord Nelson 
and the officers of H.M.S. 'Captain,'" by I>. Orme, "historical engraver to 
the King and the Prince of Wales," and published by him in 1800. 

Flag OF THE " Niger," 1797 (WhVoj' ^'erz'zVi? yl/«.i«««) . 1771 

The "Niger" was the one ship whose crew remained loyal during the 
mutiny at the Nore. This flag was designed at the time by the men 
themselves, and presented by them to their captain, E. J. Foote. 

View of Onoke Fort after the Siege in 1783 [forbes, " Oi-ienial 

Afejuoirs'^) '77- 

A fort on the Malabar coast, taken from Tippoo by the English under 
Captain Torriano in January 1783, held by them against Tippoo's forces 
through a siege of three months, and a blockade of seven more. May 1783 — 
March 1784, and only surrendered on the conclusion of peace between Tippoo 
and the East India Company, in the condition which this view displays, and 
which tells something alike of the character of Tippoo's fortifications and of 
the stubbornness of the English resistance. 

'VlvVOo'sTlG-KV. (India Museum) .... 1773 

This representation of a tiger mauling one of the Company's servants was 
found on the fall of Seringapatam (1799) in Tippoo's palace, in a room full of 
musical instruments. The tiger and the man are both life-size, and both 
figures are hollow. A handle on the tiger's left shoulder turns a crank ; this 
works some machinery inside, which causes the man's arm to move up and 
down with a gesture of supplication, while from his mouth issue a succession 
of cries, to which the tiger responds at intervals by a harsh growl. A door 
in the animal's side gives access to another and wholly independent musical 
mechanism, consisting of an organ with a row of keys to be played on with 
the hand, and two stops placed near the tail of the tiger. 

Medal Commemorating the Battle of Marengo 1774 

Obverse, head of "Napoleon, First Consul of the French Republic" — 
"Battle of Marengo, 25 and 26 Prairial, year 8." Reverse: "The First 
Consul commanding the Army of Reserve in iJerson. Remember, my lads, 
my custom is to sleep on the battle-field." 

"Portrait of an Irish Chief, Drawn from the Life at Wexford" 

(satire by Gill ray, 1798) . .... .. 1775 

The Irish Volunteers Saluting the Statue of William III. on College 

Green, Dubli.n, !']()'& (conteniporary picture by F. Wheatlcy) . . 1776 

John Philpot Curran (front a mc^zoti}il by J. Raphael Smith, of a picture by 

Laiureuec) 1777 

Curran, one of the most brilliant and chivalrous of Irish patriots, stands as 
an orator among the greatest of his countrymen. In the opinion of Burke he 
was " the greatest advocate that ever lived." lie acted as counsel for the 
prisoners in all the great trials of 179S ; and Lord Brougham declared his 
defence of Hamilton Rowan to be the most eloquent speech ever delivered at 
he Bar, O'Connell's judgment that he was "the most eloquent man that 
ever spoke in English," is probably true in the sense which O'Connell intended 
— a passionate appeal to the reason, the imagination, and the feelings. His 
marvellous imagination and humour are commemorated by Byron, who 
describes him : — 

" wild as an .I'".olian harp 
With which the winds of heaven can make accord." 
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IlENRY Grattan {picture by F. Wheatley, 1782, in Nalional Portrait 

Gallery) ... . . 1778 

Grattan first entered the Irish Parliament in 1775, and became the greatest 
leader of the movement for Catholic emancipation, and opponent of the Act of 
Union. In Mr. Lecky's judgment his eloquence was perhaps the finest that 
lias been heard in either country since the time of Chatham. Montalembert 
thought him the greatest of all modern orators. Byron's tribute to him is well 
known. 

" Ever glorious Grattan, the great and the good. 
With all that Demosthenes wanted endued. 
And his rival or master in all he possessed." 

The noble personal side of his character is also marked by Sydney Smith's 
words. " What Irishman does not feel proud that he has lived in the days of 
Grattan? .... No government ever dismayed him — the world could not 
bribe him — he thought only of Ireland — lived for no other object — dedicated to 
her his beautiful fancy, his elegant wit, his manly courage, and all the splen- 
dour of his astonishing eloquence . . . All the highest attainments of human 
genius were within his reach, but he thought the noblest occupation of man 
was to make other men happy and free ; and in that straight line he went on 
for fifty years, without one side-look, without one yielding thought, without 
one motive in his heart which he might not have laid open to the view of God 
and man." 

Henry Flood (from ati engraving, in Barrington's "Memoirs of Ireland" of a 

drawing by J. Comerford) .... '779 

Flood, who entered the Irish Parliament in 1759, inaugurated the great 
movement for its reform and independence. He was one of the very 
greatest of Parliamentary reasoners, the finest orator whom Ireland had 
till then produced, and by the universal judgment of his contemporaries 
one of the greatest intellects that ever adorned the Insh Parliament. 
If oratorically Grattan and Curran may be called the Irish Demosthenes and 
Cicero, Flood may be distinguished as the Irish Mirabeau. 

Illustrations of the Irish Linen Manufactory, County Down {" drawn, 

engraved and published by W. Hincks, London, 1783") . 1780 — 1 790 

Map OF Europe AFTER THE Peace OF LuNEViLLE . to face p. 1792 

MED.4L given to the Indian Troops WHO SERVED IN Egypt, i8oi {Tancred, 

" Record of Medals") . 1793 

Obverse, a Sepoy with the Union Jack ; legend in Persian, " This medal has 
been presented in commemoration of the defeat of the French armies in the 
Kingdom of Egypt by the great bravery and ability of the victorious army of 
England." Reverse, an English ship, with the Pyramids and obelisk in the 
background. 

Proclamation of the Peace of Amiens at the Royal Exchange (print, 

1802) . . 1794 

Malta {after J. M. W. Turner) 1795 

The Action off Pulo Aor, 15TH February, 1804 [picture by T. Butter- 
worth, in the India Office) . . . . 1796 

From 1793 onwards great efforts were made by France to destroy British 
commerce in the Eastern Seas by squadrons of heavy frigates reinforced occasion- 
ally by ships of the line, and aided by numerous privateers. The Company 
itself fitted out ships to cruise for the protection of trade, and an animated 
warfare was carried on for several years. In the East India Office there is a 
print which represents the English fleet along with a strong contingent of the 
Company's ships sent to reinforce it. 

The ordinary vessels, however, by which the East India Company carried 
on the Eastern trade of Great Britain were of a size altogether exceptional in 
those days. Traders between America and Europe averaged under 300 tons, 
while a large proportion of the East Indiamen were of 1,200 tons burden, 
considerably larger than a first-class frigate and almost the size of a small ship 
of the line. No other trading ships carried so formidable an armament for 
defence against privateers, though quite inferior in fighting power to mcn- 
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of-war. The picture here reproduced represents the celebrated encounter 
which toolc place on 15th February, 1804, in the China Seas between a 
fleet of merchant vessels under Commodore Dance and a squadron of French 
men-of-war under Admiral Linois, and in which, as stated in an address after- 
wards presented to Dance by the Society of East Indian Commanders, he and 
the other English commanders, officers, and men "under the favour of 
Divine Providence preserved these 16 sail of the Hon. East India Company's 
ships, with 1 1 more belonging to the Merchants of India, from this formid- 
able enemy, who had sailed from the Isles of France and Batavia for the avowed 
and almost for the sole purpose of intercepting them ; a noble incitement 
to provoke his valour and enterprise considered either with relation to the 
value of the booty — not less than six millions sterling — or to the incalculable 
loss which his success would have brought on the commercial and public 
interests of the British Empire. " According to the account given by Capt. 
Mahan this body of trading ships "by their firm bearing and compact order 
imposed upon a hostile squadron of respectable size commanded by an 
admiral of cautious temper though of proved courage, making him for a brief 
period the laughing-stock of both hemispheres and bringing down on his head 

a scathing letter from the Emperor The ships which thus ' bluffed ' 

Admiral Linois were none of them a match for a medium frigate." In a letter 
to the Secretary of the East India Company Captain Dance gives a singularly 
modest and interesting account of the manner in which his traders bore down 
upon and gave chase to the French squadron with its line-of-battle ships. He 
concludes with the words: "In justice to my brother commanders, I must 
state that every ship was clear and prepared for action ; and as I had com- 
munication with almost all of them during the two days we were in presence of 
the enemy, I found them unanimous in the determined resolution to defend 
the valuable property intrusted to their charge to the last extremity, with 
a full conviction of the successful event of their exertions ; and this spirit was 
fully seconded by the gallant ardour of all our officers and ships' companies." 
For this engagement Dance was rewarded by knighthood and a pension. 

The five French ships are seen on the right, formed in close line ; they are 
under full sail, and are discharging their broadsides at the Indiamen. These 
occupy the centre and left of the picture ; the rest of the English fleet are seen 
to leeward. 
The King of Beobdingnag and Gulliver (after Gillray) 1798 

A satire on Napoleon's preparations for an invasion of England in 1804. 
Napoleon, as Gulliver, is " manoeuvring with his little boat in the cistern," 
intently watched by King George, Queen Charlotte, and their children. 
Medal Commemorating the Oath at Boulogne 1799 

On i6th August the army assembled for the invasion of England swore 
fidelity to Napoleon, and he distributed to officers and men crosses of the 
Legion of Honour, from the casque of Bayard, which he sent for to grace the 
ceremony. This distribution of crosses is represented on the side of the 
medal here figured, with the date ; the other side has a plan of the positions 
occupied by the different corps on that day, with some of their names, and 
the legend, " Oalh of the army of England to the Emperor Napoleon." 
Medal designed to Commemorate Napoleon's Invasion of England . 1799 

The die of this medal was prepared in Paris, with the intention of using it 
in London after the expected victory. It represents Hercules overthrowing a 
merman, and bears the legend, " Frappk h Lomires " — " Struck in London," 
"1804." It was afterwards counterfeited in England; but the counterfeit 
betrays its origin by spelling " frappi" with only one c. 
Autograph of 'Ns.l.io^ {Koyal Naval College, Greenwich) . iSoo 

Part of Nelson's last letter to Lady Hamilton, written just before going into 
action at Trafalgar, "Monday 21st " [October] "1805." The whole para- 
graph runs thus : " May the great God whom I worship grant to my country 
and for the benefit of Europe in general a great and glorious victoi)', and nia\' 
no misconduct in any one tarnish it, and may humanity after victory be the 
predominant feature in the British licet. For myself individually I commit 
my life to Him who made me, and may His Messing light upon my endeavours 
for serving my country faithfully ; to Him I resign myself and the great cause 
which is intrusted to me to defend. Amen. iVmen. Amen." 
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Old Bristol Volunteer {NickoUs and Taylor, "Bristol") 1801 

In 1 797 Bristol raised a Volunteer regiment consisting of ten companies of 
infantry and two troops of light horse ; the Mayor was honorary colonel. 
While waiting to procure regular arms, they bought up all the mopsticks in 
the city and turned them into pikes with iron heads ; with these weapons they 
mounted guard over the French prisoners, when the soldiers who had been 
performing that duty were ordered away to meet the French invasion at 
Fishguard. 

Sarcophagus of Nelso.x [in crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral) 1802 

Of black marble ; originally designed by Torregiano for Cardinal Wolsey in 

his days of power, and left unused in his chapel at Windsor ever since his fall 

tillthebody of Nelson was placed in it in 1805, when the cushion and coronet 

were added. 

Akber, King of Delhi, and Sir Thomas Metcalfe {illuniination in India 

]\htsenin) 4804 

Delhi, the last remnant of the Mogul Empire, passed into English hands in 
1803. The Moguls, whose sovereignty had long been merely nominal, re- 
ceived the honorary title of Kings of Delhi, with a grant of lands, to be 
managed by British officers, for their support. Akber was thus titular king of 
Delhi from 1806 to 1837. Sir T. Metcalfe, whose dress and features contrast 
so oddly with those of the Orientals around him, held various appointments 
in the Delhi territories under the Bengal Ci\il Service from 1813 onwards, 
and was Commissioner and Governor-General's agent at Delhi, 1835-53. The 
illumination, by an Indian artist, probably dates from about 1830. 
Calcutta Militia, 1802 (" Gentleman's iMagazine") . . 1805 

Map of Europe after the Peace of Tilsit . to face p. 1806 

George Qpcs^lfiG {bust in National Portrait Gallery) . . 1807 

Officer of the 40TH Regiment, 1792 [Sinythies, "History of the Fortieth 

Regiment") . . . 180S 

Officer of the 15TH, or King's Hussars, 1807 [contemporary print) 1808 

French Eagle from the Peninsula [United Service Museum) 1809 

Napoleon distributed eagles to the French regiments in the camp at Boulogne 
in 1804, when he took the title of Emperor. The new flags differed from the 
old Republican ones in having an eagle instead of a spike on the top of the 
staff. A small number of these were captured at various places — Salamanca, 
Viloria, ^^'aterloo, Maida, &c. — and some of them are in public institutions 
in London. 

Spanish ^oxk\.\%i: CoQViMi-'^ [United Service Museum) 1809 

Inscribed in Spanish, " Long live Ferdinand and George III." 

Major-General Wellesley [engraved by O. Lacour from a picture by Robert 

Home, 1806) 1810 

Silver Fenny of Washington, i']g2 [Snowden, " Medals of Washington") . 1813 
The mint of the United States was founded in 1792, and issued its first 
coins in 1793- As early as 1791, however, some experimental dies were pre- 
pared, bearing on the obverse a head of Washington, and on the reverse the 
design shown here. Washington himself objected to the placing of his like- 
ness on the coinage, and in the Bill for establishing the mint it was accordingly 
ordained that "an impression emblematic of Liberty " should be substituted 
for the portrait of the President. 

Liverpool Halfpenny, ilcj-i, [from a cast in the British Museum) . . 1813 

An early American coin, or token, used in trade with England ; on the edge 
is inscribed, " Payable in Anglesey, London, or Liverpool." The other side 
bears a head of Washington. 

English Sailor, 1807 (Atkinson, " Costumes of Great Britain") 1814 

Midshipman, 1799 [after T. W. Rozolandson) . 1814 

Procession and Chairing ok Sir Francis Burdett on his election for 

Westminster, 1807 [contemporary print) 1816 

Medal Commemorating Wellington's Entry into Madrid (South Ken- 
sington Museum) ... , 1819 
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Medal given to American Indian Chiefs (Tancred, " Jiecoi-d of Medals") 1822 
During the American War of Independence the English Government caused 
medals to be struck as rewards for the Indian chiefs who adhered to the 
English side. This practice was renewed in the later wars with America. 
These medals all bore on their obverse a bust of the King ; the reverse of the 
one here figured is interesting for its design, an Indian and an Englishman 
smoking the pipe of peace together — "Happy while united." The loop for 
suspension is formed by an eagle's wing and a calumet, or pipe of peace, 
placed crosswise. 

HOLTGOMONT (after J. M. (-K Turner) . , 1825 

The " Bellerophon " (after J. M. IV. Turner) . . 1827 

The ship which carried Napoleon to St. Helena. 

Chelsea Pensioners reading the Gazette of Waterloo (picture by Sir 

David IVilkie, 1822) . 1828 

The Hat-Finishers in Comuination, 1820 (Place MSS., vol. i., MS'. Add. 

27799, British Museum) . . 1829 

A print at the head of a written paper of "Resolutions agreed to at a 
meeting of finishers held at the 'Prince and Princess,' Gravel Lane, on 
Thursday, the 25th of May, 1820.'' The assembled finishers fix the price for 
hats {ii.r. per dozen, or S2s. per dozen, according to "inches yeoman"), and 
for the finishing work ; they resolve that all workmen in shops where the 
prices thus fixed are not agreed to, shall "solicit their employers" and bring 
their answer to another meeting, to be held a week later ; that each shop shall 
send to the next and every succeeding meeting representatives in the proportion 
of one for every five men ; and " that Thos. Meyers be Fined is. lod. for the 
first, and 51. ^d. for the second offence of being disorderly at this meeting." 

The Bombardment of Algiers bv Viscount Exmouth, 1816 (picture by 

George Chambers, at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich) 1830 

Damei, O'Connell (niiniatttre by B. Mulrenin, 1836, in the National Portrait 

Gallery) . 1833 

Repeal Buttons (" ///«i<ra/f«'ZOT2a'»« 7V«f/j," 1843) . 1833 

Town Hall, Birmingham (built 1834) 1834 

A Manchester Operative (" Illustrated London News,'' 1842) 1836 

Staffordshire Colliers (" Penny Magazine," 1836) 1836 

The "Rocket" ... 1837 

Built by George Stephenson to compete in a trial of locomotive engines for 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway at Rainhill, in October, 1829, where 
it gained the prize of ;^500 offered by the directors to the makers of the best 
locomotive complying with certain stated conditions. The greatest speed it 
attained in the trial was 29 miles an hour ; some years later it ran 4 miles in 
\\ minutes ( = 53 miles an hour). It was used on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line till 1837, thence removed to the Midgeholme Railway, near 
Carlisle, ceased working in 1844, and was placed in the South Kensington 
Museum in 1862. It has been much altered at different times ; the view here 
given is from a photograph of a model at Crewe, made from drawings in the 
possession of the London and North Western Railway Company, showing the 
engine as it was originally built. Diameter of driving wheels, 4 ft. Si in. ; 
diameter of cylinders, 8 in., with stroke of le^in. ; weight of engine when 
empty, 3 tons 5 cwt. ; in working order, 4 tons 5 cwt. Total working weight 
of engine and the four-wheeled truck which formed the tender, 7 '45 tons. 

'Greater Britain" . . 

London and North Western compound express passenger engine, designed 
by Mr. F. W. Webb, and built at the Company's works, Crewe, 1893. 
Diameter of driving wheels, 7 feet; diameter and stroke of cylinders, low, 
30 X 24, high, 15 X 24. Total weight of engine, 52 tons 2 cwt. ; total weight 
with tender, 77 tons 2 cwt.; length of engine and tender over buffers, 54 ft. 
o,^ in.; heating surface, 1,505 .sq. ft. 7 sq. in. The leading wheels are fitted 
with a patent radial axle-box to allow the engine to travel over curves with 
^.ifety. 
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Medal Commemorating the Bombardment of Acre .... . 1838 

Given by the Sultan to the officers and ciews of the English ships which took 
part in this exploit. The design represents a fortress on which flies the Turkish 
flag; above are six stars, below is a Turkish inscription with date. The other 
side has the Sultan's cypher surrounded by a wreath of laurel. 

Chinese Sketch of an English Sailor {" Illustrated London News," 1857) 1838 
Issued during the war between China and England in 1839. The cloud 
issuing from the mouth of the figure is doubtless meant for tobacco-smoke. 
The original has at the side an inscription in Chinese which runs thus : '*This 
creature appears in the Tsing-teen-heen district of Choo-chow-foo, of the 
capital of Che-keang. Several troops of men surrounding it, it then changed 
into blood and water. Soldiers should shoot it with fire-arms, for bows and 
arrows are unable to injure it. When it appears, the people and troops should 
be informed that whoever is able to destroy or ward it off will be most amply 
rewarded. If the monster find itself surrounded by soldiers, it turns and falls 
into the water, \Yhen it meets any one it forthwith eats him. It is truly a 
wonderful monster." 

Viscount Melbourne (picture by Sir T. Lawrence) 1839 

Great Seal of Queen Victoria . . . 1S40, 1841 

Sir Robert Peel [picture by John Linnell, 183S, in National Portrait Gallery) . 1842 

Lord John Russell {bust by John Francis, in National Portrait Gallery) . 1843 

Medal Commemorating Defence of Silistria (Tancrcd, "Record of 

Medals") . .... . 1844 

Given by the Sultan to the English officers who took part in the defence of 
Silistria against the Russians in May — June, 1854. The reverse, here figured, 
has a view of the fortress of Silistria, with the Turkish flag flying over it, and 
the river Danube in the foreground ; below is the date in Turkish, " Hegira 
1271, A.D. 1854." 

Rupee of Bombay, 1675 . . 1845 

Obverse: " Money of Bombay, seventh year of the English rule. Peace 
and increase come from God." Re\'erse, the arms of the " Honourable East 
India Company of England." Bombay, ceded by Portugal to Charles II. in 
1662 (see pp. 1345, 1329), was made over to the East India Company in 1668. 
These first coins were for use in Bombay alone; in 1676 a mint was set up there 
to coin money current throughout all the Company's possessions. 

Rupee of Bhurtpoor 1845 

A native coin struck just after the transfer of India from the Company to 
the Crown. It bears the Queen's head and an inscription in Persian, " In the 
year 1858, of her Majesty the victorious lawful sovereign of England." 

Viscount Palmerstox {from an engraving by Joseph Brown of a photograph by 

John Wat kins) . . ... 1S46 

Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield {bust by Sir E. J. Bochni) 1848 

The Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone {after an engraving by IF. 

Biscombe Gardner, from a photograph by Samuel A. Walker) . . 1S49 

The " Union Jack " 1850 

This group of flags is designed to show the gradual building up of the now 
familiar emblem of Great Britain and Ireland. At the close of the twelfth 
century the English warriors in Holy Land were distinguished by the badge 
of a red cross, as the French crusaders were by a white one. By the end of 
the fourteenth century this red cross on a white ground, known as " S. 
George's cross," w^as the recognised badge of English nationality throughout 
Europe, and especially at sea. Under this flag (i) English shijK sailed, 
traded, and fought from the days of Edward III. to those of Elizabeth. 
Scotland meanwhile had its own national flag, a white saltire on a blue 
ground (2) ; the saltire, or " S. Andrew's cross," being the emblem appropri- 
ate to Scotland's patron saint, while the colours were almost certainly adopted 
in the fourteenth or early fifteenth century from France, at that time Scotland's 
close ally. In April 1606 James I. ordered that "henceforth all our subjects 
of this isle and kingdom of Great Britain and the members thereof shall bear 
vol. IV. 40 
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in their maintop the red cross commonly called S. George's cross, and the 
white cross commonly called S. Andrew's cross, joined together according to a 
form made by our heralds and sent by us to our Admiral, to be published to 
our said subjects." Thus was formed the first union flag {3). After the union 
of Ireland with Great Britain, there was added a red saltirc on a white ground 
(4), commonly called " S. Patrick's cross." A cross, however, is not the 
proper emblem of S. Patrick ; the device in this case is really the letter X, 
part of the sacred monogram of the Labarum, and while its form may thus 
have been handed down from the earliest days of Irish Christianity, its colours 
are those of England, introduced by the Anglo-Norman settlers of the Pale. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century, however, this so-called "cross of 
S. Patrick " ^^'as recognised as the Irish flag, and as such it was, in 1801, in- 
corporated in the flag of Great Britain and Ireland (5), now known as the 
"Union Jack." The word "Jack," used in this sense, is sometimes said to 
be derived from "Jacobus," the Latin form of James, and supposed to allude 
to the union of England and Scotland under James I. It seems, however, to 
have had another and a far earlier origin. In 1386 Richard II., when about to 
invade Scotland, ordered that " everi man of what estate, condicionor nacion 
thei be of, so that he be one of oure partie, bere a signe of the armes of S. 
George, large, both before and behynde, upon parell that yff he be slayne or 
wounded to deth, he that hath so doon to hym shall not be putte to deth for 
defaulte of the crosse he lacketh " : — i.e., the soldiers of England were to 
make themselves known, like their forefathers in Holy Land, by the cross of 
S. George on their tunics or surcoats — an order which was renewed under 
Henry VI. ; and as early as 1375 these wadded, quilted, or leathern tunics 
worn by the common soldiers were known cls Jacks. In the sixteenth century 
the word liad another application. In 1575 there is an account "for making 
1,500 Jackes, plated before, for furniture of the Queene's ma'''^ shippes." The 
details of the account show that these were shield-like defences, made of 
leather stretched over frames, stuffed inside, and strengthened externally (as 
the men's jacks also were sometimes) with iron plates. A whole row of them, 
looking like shields, and all marked with the cross of S. George, is shown on 
each quarterdeck along the sides of the king's ship in the picture at Windsor 
representing Henry VIII. 's embarkation for France in 1520, and also in 
Anthony's picture of the Hari7-Grace-a-Dieu, 15 12, reproduced in p. 612 
above. The two kinds of "jacks " — those of the ships and those of the men — 
are in fact illustrated side by side in pp. 612 and 613. It is easy to see how 
the name would get transferred from soldier's tunic and ship's furniture to the 
cross of S. George, which was the distinguishing badge of both, and thence to 
the flag on which that cross was emblazoned more conspicuously still. 
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VOL. I 

P. i, note on S. Matthew, from the Book of Kells, p. i, the sentence beginning 
" Usher's library" should read : " Usher's library, bought by the English army 
and the State in 1656 for a proposed new college at Dublin, was given by 
Charles II. to Trinity College, where," &c. 

P. iii, note on S. Luke the Evangelist, p. 32, add at end of note ; "Probable date, 
seventh century." 

P. V, note on David and his choir, p. 64, add at end : " The figures are of Roman or 
Byzantine character." 

P. vi, lines 6-8 of note on Beginning of Book of Exodus, p. 80, for sentence beginning 
"There is good reason" read: "The volume numbered 10516 among the 
Additional MSS. in the British Museum is probably a sumptuous copy made 
in the next generation." Add at end of note: "with two lines of the 
minuscules." 

P. vi, last two lines of note on Moses giving the Law, p. 81, for " actual portraits of" 
read : "identified with " ; and add after " Holy Writ " • " The Sons of Israel 
are in the garb of Roman senators." 

P. vi, note on coin of Ecgberht, p. 82, for "Edward I." read " Henry III." 

P. vii, lines 2 — 4 of note on S. John the Evangelist, p. 102, read "Presented by the 
Saxon King, Otto I., to his brother-in-law, ^thelstan, who — according to 
an inscription added in the fifteenth century — destined it for use at the 
crowning," &c. 

P. ix, the second note on Agriculture, p. 125, and the three following notes should 
read : — 
" Agriculture ....... . 125 

Ploughing ... . . . ... 126 

Making wattled enclosure .... .. ... 126 

Sailing vessels and boats 127 

All from MS. Harleian 603 (British Museum), a Psalter, English work of the 
eleventh century, with drawings imitated in a larger and more vigorous style 
from those in the Utrecht Psalter, a work of the eighth or ninth century, probably 
written in Northern Gaul. The wattled enclosure is not in the Utrecht MS. , 
and therefore really represents the making of an old English 'burh.' The boats 
are copied, but the English artist has much improved the insignificant cherubs' 
heads of the original, adding wings and the breath coming from their mouths. " 

P. xi, first two notes should read : — 

" Milking and churn, A.D. 11 30 — 1 1 74 170 

Weaving, A.D. 1130— 1 174 171 

From MS. Trinity College, Cambridge," &c. For sentence beginning 
*' The small drawings " read : " It is, like MS. Harl. 603 (see above, p. ix), 
a copy of the Utrecht Psalter, but more freely treated. The milking and 
churn seem to be original, and therefore English. In the weaving new details 
are added in Eadwine's copy." 

P. xi, notes on Building and Group round a table, p. 173, should read : — 

"Buildmg \ (MS. Harl. boi, after Utrecht Psalter) . 173 

Group round a table J ^ j' ./ / i j 

The fortification is after the Roman manner, as in the Utrecht MS. The 

table is Roman ; the figures have been added and are English." 

P. xi, note on Men in Prison and in Stocks, p. 178, add: "English; not in Utrecht 

Psalter." 
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P. xi, note on Organ, p. 182, add : "Copied from the Utrecht Psalter." 

P. xi, note on The Exchequer, p. 184, first two lines should read : " Better drawn than 
the original in the Utrecht Psalter ; the headgear of the presiding officer is 
altered from the crown with balls on it given in the Utrecht MS. The picture 
illustrates the weighing of the money received at the Exchequer, which was 
customary under Henry I. and Bishop Roger." 

P. xii, note on Frithstool, p. 203, last sentence should read: "The Hexham frithstool 
dates from the twelfth century. Only one other now remains in England, at 
Beverley Minster." 

P. xiii, note on Seal of Les Andelys, p. 215, should read : " This seal, in the collection 
of the late Rev. S. S. Lewis, dates from the English re-conquest of Normandy 
in the fifteenth century. The castle figured on it is probably meant for a con- 
ventional representation of Chateau-Gaillard, the head of the lordship of Les 
Andelys ; the armorial bearings are those adopted by the English kings as 
claimants of the Crown of France." 

P. xiv, note on Hedgehogs and Mushroom, p. 226, for " Mushroom" read "Trees." 

P. xiv, note on the Great Charter, p. 241, should read : " Four contemporary copies of 
the charter remain ; one at Lincoln, one at Salisbury, two in the British 
Museum. The facsimile, reduced to rather more than a third of the original 
size, is from one of these last ; the other, which alone of the four has ' the royal 
seal still hanging ' from it (see p. 240), is so ' injured by age and fire ' as to be 
illegible." 

P. xviii, note on Facsimile from Red Book of Hergest, p. 307, for "now in Jesus 
College " read " now in the Bodleian Library, but belonging to Jesus College." 

P. xix, note on Brass in Gorleston Church, p. 332, should read : " Probably one of the 
Bacon family, c. 1320." 

P. xxiii, note on Venice, p. 387, should read : — 

"Venice (frontispiece to MS. Bodl. Misc. 26^,-p?ttt\\\) 387 

The official account in the Bodleian attributes this French History of Marco 
Polo's travels to an English scribe and a French artist, late in the fourteenth 
century. According to the high authority of Mr. R. Holmes, Librarian at 
Windsor Castle, MS. and illuminations are English work of the fifteenth 
century." 

P. xxiii, note on Bridge over Esk, p. 388, for "early" read "late." 

P. xxiii, add at end of note on Musicians and Audience, p. 396 : " The portative was a 
wind instrument with keyboard and bellows." 

P. xxiv, line I, for "Violin " read "Viol." 

P. xxiv, line 3, for " Lute " read " Cittern." 

P. XXV, note on English soldiers scaling a fortress, p. 442, deie "temp. Edward HI.,' 
and for " early in the fourteenth century " read " in the fifteenth century. ' 

P. XXV, note on the House of I^ords, p. 445, for " 1274" read " 1277." 

P. XXV, note on Brass of Sir Robert Attetye, p. 446, should read : — 

"Brass in Barsham Church, Suffolk (Suckling, "History of Suffolk"). 446 
Date c. 1415. Probably Sir John Suckling." 

P. XXV, last note, for " Brasse " read " Brass," 

P. xxvi, note on A Pope in Consistory, p. 454, should read : — 

" Pope and Cardinals (MS. Add. 23923, British Museum) . . . 454 

This illumination is of Italian workmanship ; it forms the headpiece to a copy 
of the Decretals of Boniface VIIL, who died in 1303. The Pope, however, is 
represented wearing the triple tiara, which was not yet in use in Boniface's 
time, and the MS. dates from about 1380." 

Pp. 4, 5, II, 42, 43, titles under cuts, for " Early Civilization of Sweden" read " Civili- 
zation of Sweden." 

P. 47, title under cut, for " Penda" read " Peada." 

1'. 69, line 7, for " ^thebald " read " /Ethelbald." 

P. I02, title under cut, for "Otto H." read " Otto I." 

P. 116, ,, ,, " Noak " read " Noah. " 

P. 215, ,, ,, "Late thirteenth or early fourteenth century ' read "Fif- 

teenth centui"y." 

P. 226, title under cut, for " Mushroom" read " Trees." 

1', 252, line I, insert full stop after "Osney." 

P. 307, title under cut, for "now in Jesus College, Oxford," read "now belon^inf to 
Jesus College, Oxford ; exhibited in Bodleian Library." 

I'. 332, title under cut, for " end of thirteenth century " read " early fomteenth century." 

Title under plate facing p. 387, dele " A.D. 1338." 
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388, title under cut, for " early" read "late."' 

3961 n f, ,, " cornet and virginals " read " shawm and portative." 

396, ,, ,, ,, " Violin" read " Viol." 

397. .. ,, ,, " Lute" read "Cittern." 

442, ,. ,, ofe/e " Temp. Edward III.," and for "fourteenth" read "fif- 
teenth." 

P. 446, title under cut, */t- " of Sir Robert Attetye," and for " c. 1380 " read " c. 1415." 
P- 454. !) ,, for " early " read " late." 



VOL. II 

P. xxvii, first note should read : — 

"The Knight of the Wheelbarrow, a.d. 1338-44 (MS. Bodl. Misc. 

264) . . . . 469 

Probably being brought home from the inn.'' 

P. xxvii, note in second illustration in p. 481, for "Swan-hopping" read "Shoeing a 
swan ; a mediteval jest." 

P. xxviii, note on David and his choir, p. 503, the sentence beginning "The psaltery" 
should read: "The psaltery, held on the knees, was now superseding an 
earlier stringed instrument called the rote (a descendant of the lyre), which is- 
shown in pp. 64 and 72, and which developed later into the Welsh crwth. The 
harp," c&c. 

P. xxxviii, note on shrine of S. Thomas de Cantelupe, p. 701, should read : " S. Thomas 
de Cantelupe, Bishop of Hereford, was the last canonized Englishman. His 
shrine, erected in 1287 — five years after his death, and twenty years before his 
canonization at Rome — is one of the three," &c. 

P. xlv, note on Bedstead, page 791, should read: "In South Kensington Museum; 
formerly at Turton Tower, Lancashire, and said to have been given by a King 
of France to an Earl of Devon. No coronet however surmounts the Courtenay 
arms carved on the frieze ; and on the footboard is the date 1593, twenty-seven 
years after the death of the last Earl of Devon. The bedstead was in all likeli- 
hood made in England for one of the Coitrtenay family." 

P. xlvii, note on The Shepherd's Calendar, pp. 849-854, for "1597" read "1579" 
twice. 

P. liii, line 16, for " 1501 " read " 1581." 

P. 469, title under cut, for ' • The Lady of the Manor " read " The Knight of the Wheel- 
barrow. " 

P. 481, title under cut, for "Swan-hopping" read "Shoeing a Swan; a medifevat 
proverb." 

P. 495, line 2 from foot, for " very " read " wery." 

P. 585, line 5, for "legitimated" read " legitimatized." 

P. 660, title under cut, for " The Dancing Picture " read " Courtiers Dancing," and dele 
" by Holbein and Janet." 

P. 745, line 9 from foot, insert comma after " Suffolk." 

Pp. 849-854, titles under cuts, for " :597 " read " 1579." 



VOL. Ill 

P. Ix, last note, for " History England " read " History of England." 

P. Ixiii, note on Facsimile, p. 1104, for " Solemn League and Covenant " re.ad " Scottish 

National Covenant." 
P. Ixvi, lines 3-16 of note on " A Lovely Company," pp. 1162-1166, should read : " This 
house— now used as a convalescent home in connexion with the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Great Ormonde Street — once belonged to John Ireton, alderman of 
London, and brother of Henry Ireton, who was Cromwell's son-in-law. One of 
the rooms has on its ceiling (partly burnt in 1865, but restored) a coat-of-arms 
which seems to be that of the Ireton family. The monogram I. C. , on a mantel- 
piece in another room, and the same initials, with a small O between them, on 
a boundary stone let into the garden wall, have been supposed to represent 
"Ireton" and "Cromwell ;" but it is much more probable that while the I 
may stand for either "Ireton" or "John," the C represents either the surname 
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or the Christian name of the alderman's wife, and that the house, said to have 
been originally built in 1630, was re-decorated by him. The persistent but 
apparently groundless local tradition that it was the home of his soldier brother 
may well have been suggested by the character of the decorations. Two figures 
were destroyed at the Restoration ; the nine which," &c. 

T. Ixviii, note on The Humble Petition, p. 1196, for "Jock of Bread" read "Jock of 
Braid Scotland." 

P. Ixviii, note on S. Laurence's Gate, Drogheda, p. 1210, for " This and one other gate" 
read " This, one other gate, and a fine piece of the south wall." 

P. Ixix, note on Light Horseman, p. 1222, add at end : " and that the skirt should be 
rather longer." 

P. l.xxii, line 4 of nole on Facsimiles of Irish MSS., p. 1252, for "sprung" read 
"sprang." 

P. Ixxiii, note on Autograph of Cromwell, p. 1258, should read : " Scrawled on a peti- 
tion of the East India Company, November, 1657, and interesting as showing 
Cromwell's desire 'for the incoragement of the East India Trade.' The 
tremulous hand is very unlike his firm, bold writing in earlier days, and indicates 
how his health was failing." 

P. Ixxiv, note on Ampulla, p. 1286, before "the kings of England " insert "the 
Emperor." 

P. Ixxvii, hne 10 of note on Mace of the Bailiff of Jersey, pp. 1318, 1319, for "Casteret" 
read " Carteret." 

P. 957, margin, for " 1592" read " 1572." 

P. 1104, title under cut, for " Solemn League and Covenant" read " Scottish National 
Covenant." 

P. 1196, title under cut, for "Jock of Bread" read "Jock of Braid Scotland." 



VOL. IV 

xc, note on Advertisement of John Heaton, p. 1576, for " was a maker of agricul- 
tural implements " read " seems to have been a printer." 

xcii, add to note on the Mogul Emperors, p. 1630 : "The Emperor seated in the 
middle is Timur ; on his right are Baber, Akbar, Shah Jehan, Muhammad Shah, 
Ahmed Shah, and Alamgir II. ; on his left, Humayun, Jehangir, Aurungzib, 
Bahadur Shah, and Farokhsir. The buildings in the distance are some of their 
works, among them the Taj Mahal and the Jumna Musjid." 

xcv, note on the Tschudi Family, p. 1670, for "Elizabeth" read " Catherine" ; put 
semicolon instead of full stop after " reconciliation " ; dele last sentence (" These 
Empresses," &c. ), and read : " the three sovereigns having just divided Poland 
among them, and thus become allies." 
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THE REVOLUTION 

Section V. — Shaftesbury, 1679 — 1682 

{Authorities. — As before. We may add for this period Earl Russell's Life 
of his ancestor, William, Lord Russell.] 

The new Parliament was elected in a tumult of national Sir 
excitement. The members were for the most part Churchmen Temple 
and country gentlemen, but they shared the alarm of the country, 
and even before their assembly in March their temper had told on 
the King's policy. James was sent to Brussels. Charles began to 
disband the army and promised that Danby should soon withdraw 
from office. In his speech from the throne he asked for supplies 
to maintain the Protestant attitude of his Government in foreign 
affairs. But it was impossible to avert Danby's fall. The 
Commons insisted on carrying his impeachment to the bar of 
the Lords. It was necessary to dismiss him from his post of The New 
Treasurer and to construct a new ministry. Shaftesbury became "'" '-'' 
President of the Council. The chiefs of the Country party, Lord 
Russell and Lord Cavendish, took their seats at the board with 
Lords Holies and Roberts, the older representatives of the Presb}'- 
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Sec. V terian party which had merged in the general Opposition. Savile, 
Shaftes- Lord Halifax, as yet known only as a keen and ingenious speaker, 
1679 entered the ministry in the train of Shaftesbury, with whom he 
1682 was connected ; Lord Sunderland was admitted to the Council ; 
while Lord Essex and Lord Capel, two of the most popular 
among the Country leaders, went to the Treasury. The recall of 
Sir William Temple, the negotiator of the Triple Alliance, from 
his embassy at the Hague to fill the post of Secretary of State, 
promised a foreign policy which would again place England high 
among the European powers. Temple returned with a plan of 
administration which, fruitless as it directly proved, is of great 
importance as marking the silent change which was passing over 
the Constitution. Like many men of his time, he was equally 
alarmed at the power both of the Crown and of the Parliament. 
In moments of national excitement the power of the Houses 
seemed irresistible. They had overthrown Clarendon. They had 
overthrown Clifford and the Cabal. They had just overthrown 
Danby. But though they were strong enough in the end to 
punish ill government, they showed no power of securing good 
government or of permanently influencing the policy of the Crown. 
For nineteen years, with a Parliament always sitting, Charles as far 
as foreign policy went had it pretty much his own way. He had 
made war against the will of the nation and he had refused to 
make war when the nation demanded it. While every Englishman 
hated France, he had made England a mere- dependency, of the 
French King. The remedy for this state - of things,, as it .was 
afterwards found, was a very simple one. By a change which we 
shall have to trace, the Ministry has now become a Committee of 
State-officers, named by the majority of the House of Commons 
from amongst the more prominent of its representatives in either 
House, whose object in accepting office is to do the will of that 
majority. So long as the majority of the House of Commons 
itself represents the more powerful current of public opinion it is 
clear that such an arrangement makes government an accurate 
reflection of the national will. But obvious as such a plan may 
seem to us, it had as yet occurred to no English statesman. Even 
to Temple the one remedy seemed to lie in the restoration of the 
Royal Council to its older powers. This bod)', composed as it 
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was of the great officers of. the Court, the royal Treasurer and 
Secretaries, and a few nobles specially summoned to it by the 
sovereign, formed up to the close of Elizabeth's reign a sort of 
deliberative assembly to which the graver matters of public 
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administration were commonly submitted by the Crown. A 
practice, however, of previously submitting such measures to a 
smaller body of the more important councillors must always have 
existed ; and under James this secret committee, which was then 
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Sec. V known as the Cabala or Cabal, began almost wholly to supersede 
Shaftes- the Council itself. In the large and balanced Council which was 
formed after the Restoration all real power rested with the 
" Cabala " of Clarendon, Southampton, Ormond, Monk, and the 
two Secretaries ; and on Clarendon's fall these were succeeded by 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale. By a 
mere coincidence the initials of the latter names formed the word 
" Cabal," which has ever since retained the sinister meaning their 
unpopularity gave to it. The effect of these smaller committees 
had undoubtedly been to remove the check which the larger 




CABAL" ROOM, HAM HOUSE. 



numbers and the more popular composition of the Royal Council 
laid upon the Crown. The unscrupulous projects which made the 
Cabal of Clifford and his fellows a by-word among Englishmen 
could never have been laid before a Council of great peers and 
hereditary officers of State. To Temple therefore the organization 
of the Council seemed to furnish a check on mere personal 
government which Parliament was unable to supply. For this 
purpose the Cabala, or Cabinet, as it \Aas now becoming the 
fashion to term the confidential committee of the Council, was 
abolished. The Council itself was restricted to thirty members 
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and their joint income was not to fall below ;£'300,000, a sum little 
less than what was estimated as the income of the whole House of 
Commons. A body of great nobles and proprietors, not too 
numerous for secret deliberation, and wealthy enough to counter- 
balance either the Commons or the Crown, would form, Temple 
hoped, a barrier against the violence and aggression of the one 
power, and a check on the mere despotism of the other. 

The new Council and the new ministry gave fair hope of a wise 
and patriotic government. But the difficulties were still great. 
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The nation was frenzied with suspicion and panic. The elections 
to the Parliament had taken place amidst a whirl of excitement 
which left no place for candidates of the Court. The appointment 
of the new ministry, indeed, was welcomed with a general burst of 
joy. But the question of the Succession threw all others into the 
shade. At the bottom of the national panic lay the dread of a 
Catholic King, a dread which the after history of James fully 
justified. Shaftesbury was earnest for the exclusion of James, but 
as yet the majority of the Council shrank from the step, and 
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Sec, V supported a plan which Charles brought forward for preserving the 
Shaftes- rights of the Duke of York while restraining his powers as 

BORY ° . 

1679 sovereign.. By this project the presentation to Church livings was 
1682 to be taken out of his hands on his accession. The last Parliament 
TheBillof of the preceding reign was to continue to sit ; and the appointment 
of all Councillors, Judges, Lord-Lieutenants, and officers in the 
fleet, was vested in the two Houses so long as a Catholic sovereign 
was on the throne. The extent of these provisions showed the 
pressure which Charles felt, but Shaftesbury was undoubtedly 
right in setting the plan aside as at once insufficient and impracti- 
cable. He continued to advocate the Exclusion in the royal 
Council ; and a bill for depriving James of his right to the Crown, 
and for devolving it on the next Protestant in the line of succession, 
was introduced into the Commons by his adherents, and passed the 
House by a large majority. It was known that Charles would use 
his influence with the Peers for its rejection, and the Earl therefore 
fell back on the tactics of Pym. A bold Remonstrance was pre- 
pared in the Commons. The City of London was ready with an 
address to the two Houses in favour of the bill. All Charles could 
do was to gain time by the prorogation of the Parliament, and by 
its dissolution in May. 
Mon- But delay would have been useless had the Country party 

remained at one. The temper of the nation and of the House of 
Commons was so hotly pronounced in favour of the exclusion of 
the Duke, that union among the ministers must in the end have 
secured it and spared England the necessity for the Revolution of 
1688. The wiser leaders of the Country party, indeed, were already 
leaning to the very change which that Revolution brought about. 
If James were passed over, his daughter Mary, the wife of the 
Prince of Orange, stood next in the order of succession : and the 
plan of Temple, Essex, and Halifax after the failure of their bill of 
Securities, was to bring the Prince over to England during the pro- 
rogation, to introduce him into the Council, and to pave his way to 
the throne. L^nhappily Shaftesbur)- was contemplating a very 
different course. He distrusted the Prince of Orange as a mere 
adherent of the ro}'al house, and as opposed to any weakening of 
the royal power or invasion of the royal prerogative. His motive 
for setting aside William's claims is probably to be found in the 
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maxim ascribed to him, that " a bad title makes a good king.'' 
Whatever were his motives, however, he had resolved to set aside 
the claims of James and his children, as well as William's own 
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JAMES, DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 
Picture hy Sir Peter Lely at Dalkeith Palace. 



claim, and to place the Duke of Monmouth on the throne. 
Monmouth was reputed to be the eldest of the King's bastards, 
a weak and worthless profligate in temper, but popular through his 
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personal beauty and his reputation for bravery. The tale was set 
about of a secret marriage between the King and his mother ; 
Shaftesbury induced Charles to put the Duke at the head of the 
troops sent to repress a rising of the Covenanters in the west of 
Scotland, and on his return pressed the King to give him the com- 
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mand of the GtKirds, which would have put the only military force 
possessed by the Crown in Monmouth's hands. 

Sunderland, Halifax, and Essex, however, were not only steadily 
opposed to Shaftesbury's project, but saw themselves marked out 
for ruin in the event of Shaftesbury's success. They had advised 
the dissolution of the last Parliament ; and the Earl's anger had 
vented itself in threats that the advisers of the dissolution should 
pay for it with their heads. The danger came home to them when 
a sudden illness of the King and the absence of James made 
Alonmouth's accession a possible contingenc)-. The three ministers 
at once induced Charles to recall the Duke of York ; and though 
he withdrew to Scotland on the King's recover)-, Charles deprived 
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Imprisoned in the Tower, 1679, during the panic of the Popish Plot. 

PkUtye by John Hayls, in the National Portrait Gallery. 



by the opposition of his colleagues, Shaftesbury threw himself more 
and more on the support of the Plot. The prosecution of its 
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•vi'dtitTi's was pushed recklessly on. Three Catholics were hanged 
ih'!L6ndon. Eight priests were put to death in the country. Pur- 
sui'varirs and" informers spread terror, through every Catholic 
household. He cdunted on the reassembling of the Parliament to 
bring all this terror to bear upon the King. But Charles had 
already marked the breach which the Earl's policy had made in 
the ranks of the Country party. He saw that Shaftesbury was 
unsupported by any of his colleagues save Russell. To Temple, 
Essex, or Halifax it seemed possible to bring about the succession 
of Marj^ without any violent revolution ; but to set aside not only 
the right of James but the right of his Protestant children, and even 
of the Prince of Orange, was to ensure a civil war. It was with 
their full support therefore that Charles deprived Shaftesbury of his 
post of Lord President of the Council. The dismissal was the Oct. 1679 
signal for a' struggle' to whose danger Charles was far from blinding 
himself What had saved him till now was his cynical courage. 
In the midst of the terror and panic of the Plot men " wondered to 
see him quite cheerful amidst such an intricacy of troubles," says 
the courtly Reresby, " but it was not in his nature to think or 
perplex himself much about anything." Even in the heat of the 
tumult which followed on Shaftesbury's dismissal, Charles was seen 
fishing and sauntering as usual in Windsor Park. But closer 
observers than Reresby saw beneath this veil of indolent unconcern 
a consciousness of new danger. " From this time,'' says Burnet, 
"his temper was observed to change very visibly." He became in 
fact " sullen and thoughtful ; he saw that he had to do with a 
strange sort of people, that could neither be managed nor fright- 
ened." But he faced the danger with his old unscrupulous cool- 
ness. He reopened secret negotiations with France. Lewis was 
as alarmed as Charles himself at the warlike temper of the nation, 
and as anxious to prevent the assembly of a Parliament ; but the 
terms on which he offered a subsidy were too humiliating even for 
the King's acceptance. The failure forced him to summon a new 
Parliament ; and the panic, which Shaftesbury was busily feeding 
with new tales of massacre and invasion, returned members even 
more violent than the members of the House he had just dismissed. 
A host of petitions called on the King to suffer Parliament to meet 
at the opening of 1680. Even the Council shrank from the King's 
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Sec. V proposal to prorogue its assembly to November, 1680, but Charles 
persisted. Alone as he stood, he was firm in his resolve to gain 
time, for time, as he saw, was working in his favour. The tide of 
public sympathy was beginning to turn. The perjury of Oates 
proved too much at last for the credulity of juries ; and the acquit- 
tal of four of his victims was a sign that the panic was beginning 
to ebb. A far stronger proof of this was seen in the immense 
efforts which Shaftesbury made to maintain it. Fresh informers 
were brought forward to swear to a plot for the assassination of the 
Earl himself, and to the share of the Duke of York in the con- 
spiracies of his fellow-religionists. A paper found in a meal-tub 
was produced as evidence of the new danger. Gigantic torch-light 
processions paraded the streets of London, and the effigy of the 
Pope was burnt amidst the wild outcry of a vast multitude. 

Acts of yet greater daring showed the lengths to which 
Shaftesbury was ready to go. He had grown up amidst the 
tumults of civil war, and, greyheaded as he was, the fire and 
vehemence of his early days seemed to wake again in the 
singular recklessness with which he drove on the nation to a 
struggle in arms. Early in 1680 he formed a committee for 
promoting agitation throughout the country ; and the petitions 
which it drew up for the assembly of the Parliament were sent 
to every town and grand jury, and sent back again with thousands 
of signatures. Monmouth, in spite of the King's orders, returned 
at Shaftesbury's call to London ; and a daring pamphlet pointed 
him out as the nation's leader in the coming struggle " against 
Popery and tyranny." So great was the alarm of the Council 
that the garrison in every fortress was held in readiness for instant 
war. But the danger was really less than it seemed. The tide 
of opinion had fairly turned. Acquittal followed acquittal. A 
reaction of horror and remorse at the cruelty which had hurried 
victim after victim to the gallows succeeded to the pitiless frenzy 
which Shaftesbury had fanned into a flame. Anxious as the 
nation was for a Protestant sovereign, its sense of justice 
revolted against the wrong threatened to James's Protestant 
children ; and every gentleman in the realm felt insulted at 
the project of setting Mary aside to put the crown of England 
on the head of a bastard. The memory too of the Civil War 
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was still fresh and keen, and the rumour of an outbreak of 
revolt rallied men more and more round the King. The host 
of petitions which Shaftesbury procured from the counties was 
answered by a counter host of addresses from thousands who 
declared their " abhorrence " of the plans against the Crown. The 
country was divided into two great factions of " petitioners " and 
" abhorrers,'' the germs of the two great parties of " Whigs'' and 
" Tories " which have played so prominent a part in our political 
history from the time of the Exclusion Bill. Charles at once 
took advantage of this turn of affairs. He recalled the Duke 
of York to the Court. He received the resignations of Russell 
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and Cavendish, as well as of the Earl of Essex, who had at 
last gone over to Shaftesbury's projects "with all his heart." 
Shaftesbury met defiance with defiance. Followed by a crowd 
of his adherents he attended before the Grand Jury of Middlesex, 
to indict the Duke of York as a Catholic recusant, and the King's 
mistress, the Duchess of Portsmouth, as a national nuisance, while 
Monmouth made a progress through the country, and gained favour 
everywhere by his winning demeanour. Above all, Shaftesbury 
relied on the temper of the Commons, elected as they had been 
in the very heat of the panic and irritated by the long delay in 
calling them together. The first act of the House on meeting in 
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Shaftes- and prevent a Popish successor." Rumours of a Catholic plot 

BURY _ ^ 

1679 in Ireland were hardly needed to push the Exclusion Bill through 

1682 the Commons without a division. So resolute was the temper of 
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the Lower House that even Temple and Essex now gave their 
adhesion to it as a necessity, and Sunderland himself wavered 
towards accepting it. Halifax, whose ability and eloquence 
had now brought him fairly to the front, opposed it resolutely 
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and successfully in the Lords ; but Halifax was only the 
mouthpiece of William. "My Lord Halifax is entirely in. the 
interest of the Prince of Orange," the French ambassador, Barijlon, 
wrote to his master, " and what he seems to be doing for the Duke 
of York is really in order. to make an opening for a compromise 
by which the Prince of Orange may benefit." The Exclusion Bill 
once' rejected, Halifax followed up the blow by bringing forward, 
a plan of Protestant securities, which would have taken from. James, 
on his accession the right . of veto on any bill passed by the two 
Houses, the right of negotiating with foreign states, or of appoint- 
ing either civil or military officers save with the consent of 
Parliament. This plan also was no doubt prompted by the 
Prince of Orange ; and the States of Holland supported it by 
pressing Charles to come to an accommodation with his subjects 
which would enable them to check the perpetual aggressions 
which France was making on her neighbours 

But if the Lords would have no Exclusion Bill the Commons 
with as good reason would have no Securities Bill. They felt — as 
one of the members for London fairly put it — that such securities 
would break down at the very moment they were needed. A 
Catholic king, should he ever come to the throne, would have 
other forces besides those in England to back him. " The Duke 
rules over Scotland; the Irish and the English Papists will follow 
him ; he will be obeyed by the officials of high and low rank whom 
the King has appointed ; he will be just such a king as he thinks 
good." Shaftesbury however was far from resting in a merely 
negative position. He made a despairing effort to do the work of 
exclusion by a Bill of Divorce, which would have enabled Charles 
to put away his Queen on the ground of barrenness, and by a 
fresh marriage to give a Protestant heir to the throne. The Earl 
was perhaps already sensible of a change in public feeling, and this 
he resolved to check and turn by a great public impeachment 
which would revive and establish the general belief in the Plot. 
Lord Stafford, who from his age and rank was looked on as the 
leader of the Catholic party, had lain a prisoner in the Tower since 
the first outburst of popular frenzy. He was now solemnly 
impeached; and his trial in December 1680 mustered the whole 
force of informers to prove the truth of a Catholic conspiracy 
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against the King and the realm. The evidence was worthless ; 
but the trial revived, as Shaftesbury had hoped, much of the 
old panic, and the condemnation of the prisoner by a majority 
of his peers was followed by his death on the scaffold. The blow 
produced its effect on all but Charles. Sunderland again pressed 
the King to give way. But deserted as he was by his ministers, 
and even by his mistress, for the Duchess of Portsmouth had been 
cowed into supporting the exclusion by the threats of Shaftesburj-, 
Charles was determined to resist. On the coupling of a grant 
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of supplies with demands for a voice in the appointment of 
officers of the royal garrisons he prorogued the Parliament. The 
truth was that he was again planning an alliance with France. 
With characteristic subtlety, however, he dissolved the existing 
Parliament, and called a new one to meet in l\Iarch. The act 
was a mere blind. The King's aim was to frighten the countr\- 
into reaction by the dread of ci\-il strife ; and his summons of the 
Parliament to Oxford was an appeal to the countr}- against the 
disloyalt)- of the capital, and an adroit means of reviving the 
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memories of the Civil War. With the same end he ordered his 
guards to accompany him, on the pretext of anticipated disorder ; 
and Shaftesbury, himself terrified at the projects of the Court, 
aided the King's designs by appearing with his followers in arms 
on the plea of self-protection. Monmouth renewed his progresses 
through the country. Riots broke out in London. Revolt seemed 
at hand, and Charles hastened to conclude his secret negotiations 
with France. He verbally pledged himself to a policy of peace, in 
other words to withdrawal from any share in the Grand Alliance 
which William was building up, while Lewis promised a small 
subsidy which with the natural growth of the royal revenue 
sufficed to render Charles, if he remained at peace, independent of 
Parliamentary aids. The violence of the new Parliament played 
yet more effectually into the King's hands. The members of the 
House of Commons were the same as those who had been returned 
to the Parliaments he had just dissolved, and their temper was 
naturally embittered by the two dissolutions. Their rejection of a 
new Limitation Bill brought forward by Halifax, which while 
granting James the title of King would have vested the actual 
functions of government in the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
alienated the more moderate and sensible of the Country part}-. 
The attempt of the Lower House to revive the panic by im- 
peaching an informer named Fitzharris before the House of Lords, 
in defiance of the constitutional rule which entitled him as a 
commoner to a trial by his peers in the course of common law, did 
still more to throw public opinion on the side of the Crown. 
Shaftesbury's course, in fact, went wholly on a belief that the 
penury of the Treasury left Charles at his mercy, and that a refusal 
of supplies must wring from the King his assent to the Exclusion. 
But the gold of France had freed the King from his thraldom. He 
had used the Parliament simply to exhibit himself as a sovereign 
whose patience and conciliatory temper was rewarded with insult 
and violence ; and now that his end was accomplished, he no sooner 
saw the Exclusion Bill re-introduced, than he suddenly dissolved 
the Houses after a month's sitting, and appealed in a royal declara- 
tion to the justice of the nation at large. 

The appeal was met by an almost universal burst of loyalty. 
The Church rallied to the King ; his declaration was read from 
Vol, IV— Part 31 4 Z 
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every pulpit ; and the Universities solemnly decided that '' no 
religion, no law, no fault, no forfeiture," could avail to bar the 
sacred right of hereditary succession. The arrest of Shaftesbury 
on a charge of suborning false witnesses to the Plot marked the 
new strength of the Crown. London indeed was still true to him ; 
the Middlesex Grand Jury ignored the bill of his indictment ; and 
his discharge from the Tower was welcomed in every street with 
bonfires and ringing of bells. But a fresh impulse was given to the 
loyal enthusiasm of the country at large by the publication of a 
plan said to have been found among his papers, the plan of a secret 
association for the furtherance of the Exclusion, whose members 
bound themselves to obey the orders of Parliament even after its 
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prorogation or dissolution by the Crown. So general was the 
reaction that Halifax advised the calling of a new Parliament in 
the belief that it would be a loyal one. William of Orange too 
visited England to take advantage of the turn of affairs to pin 
Charles to the policy of the Alliance ; but the King met both 
counsels with evasion. He pushed boldly on in his new course. 
He confirmed the loyalty of the Church b\' a renewed persecution 
of the Nonconformists, which drove Penn from England and thus 
brought about the settlement of Pennsylvania as a refuge for his 
fellow Quakers. He was soon strong enough to call back James 
to Court. Monmouth, who had resumed his progresses through the 
country as a means of checking the tide of reaction, was arrested. 
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The friendship of a Tory mayor secured the nomination of Tory sec. v 
sheriffs in London, and the juries they packed left the life of every s 
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Exclusionist at the mercy of the Crown. Shaftesbury, alive to 
the new danger, plunged madly into conspiracies with a handful of 
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Sec. V adventurers as desperate as himself, hid himself in the City, where 
s«A™- he boasted that ten thousand " brisk boys " were ready to appear at 
his call, and urged his friends to rise in arms. But their delays 
drove him to flight ; and two months after his arrival in Holland, 
Jan. 1683 the soul of the great leader, great from his immense energy and the 
wonderful versatility of his genius, but whose genius and energy 
had ended in wrecking for the time the fortunes of English freedom, 
and in associating the noblest of causes with the vilest of crimes, 
found its first quiet in death. 
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Section VI.— The Second Stuart Tyranny, 1682— 1688 

[Authorities. — To those given before we may add Wehvood's " Memoirs," 
Luttrell's " Diary," and above all Lord Macaulay's " History of England."] 



The flight of Shaftesbury proclaimed the triumph of the King. 
His marvellous sagacity had told him when the struggle was over 
and further resistance useless. But the country leaders, who had 
delayed to answer the ^arl's call, still believed opposition possible ; 
and Monmouth, with Lord Essex, Lord Howard of Ettrick, Lord 
Russell, Hampden, and Algernon Sidney held meetings with the 
view of founding an association whose agitation should force on 
the King the assembly of a Parliament. The more desperate spirits 
who had clustered round him as he lay hidden in the City took 
refuge in plots of assassination, and in a plan for murdering Charles 
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and his brother as they passed the Rye-house on their road from 
London to Newmarket. Both projects were betrayed, and though 
they were wholly distinct from one another the cruel ingenuity of 
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the Crown lawyers blended them into one. Lord Essex saved 
himself from a traitor's death by suicide in the Tower. Lord 
Russell, convicted on a charge of sharing in the R\-c-house plot, 
was beheaded in Lincoln's Lin Fields. The same fate awaited 
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Algernon Sidney. Monmouth fled in terror over sea, and his 
flight was followed by a series of prosecutions for sedition directed 
against his followers. In 1683 the Constitutional opposition which 
had held Charles so long in check lay crushed at his feet. A 
weaker man might easily have been led into a wild tyranny by the 
mad outburst of loyalty which greeted his triumph. On the very 
day when the crowd around Russell's scaffold were dipping their 
handkerchiefs in his blood, as in the blood of a martyr, the Univer- 
sity of Oxford solemnly declared that the doctrine of passive 
obedience, even to the worst of rulers, was a part of religion. But 
Charles saw that immense obstacles still lay in the road of a mere 
tyranny. The great Tory party which had rallied to his succour 
against the Exclusionists were still steady for parliamentary and 
legal government. The Church was as powerful as ever, and the 
mention of a renewal of the Indulgence to Nonconformists had to 
be withdrawn before the opposition of the bishops. He was careful 
therefore during the few years which remained to him to avoid the 
appearance of any open violation of public law. He suspended no 
statute. He imposed no tax by royal authority. Nothing indeed 
shows more completely how great a work the Long Parliament had 
done than a survey of the reign of Charles the Second. " The 
King," Hallam says very truly, " was restored to nothing but what 
the law had preserved to him." No attempt was made to restore 
the abuses which the patriots of 1 64 1 had swept away. Parliament 
was continually summoned. In spite of its frequent refusal of 
supplies, no attempt was ever made to raise money by unconstitu- 
tional means. The few illegal proclamations issued under Clarendon 
ceased with his fall. No effort was made to revive the Star 
Chamber and the Court of High Commission ; and if judges were 
servile and juries sometimes packed, there was no open interfer- 
ence with the course of justice. In two remarkable points freedom 
had made an advance even on 1 64 1. From the moment when 
printing began to tell on public opinion, it had been gagged by a 
system of licences. The regulations framed under Henry the 
Eighth subjected the press to the control of the Star Chamber, 
and the Martin Marprelate libels brought about a yet more 
stringent control under Elizabeth. Even the Long Parliament 
laid a heavy hand on the press, and the great remonstrance of 
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was passed immediatch' after the Restoration expired finally in 
1679, and the temper of the Parliament at once put an end to any 
attempt at re-establishing the censorship. To the new freedom of 
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the press the Habeas Corpus Act added a new security for the 
personal freedom of every Englishman. Against arbitrary im- 
prisonment provision had been made in the earliest ages by a 
famous clause in the Great Charter. No free man could be held in 
prison save on charge or conviction of crime or for debt, and every 
prisoner on a criminal charge could demand as a right from the 
Court of King's Bench the issue of a writ of " habeas corpus," which 
bound his gaoler to produce both the prisoner and the warrant on 
which he was imprisoned, that the court might judge whether 
he was imprisoned according to law. In cases however of im- 
prisonment on a warrant of the royal Council it had been 
sometimes held by judges that the writ could not be issued, and 
under Clarendon's administration instances had in this way 
occurred of imprisonment without legal remedy. But his fall was 
quickly followed by the introduction of a bill to secure this right of 
the subject, and after a long struggle the Act which is known as 
the Habeas Corpus Act passed finally in 1679. By this great 
statute the old practice of the law was freed from all difficulties and 
exceptions. Every prisoner committed for any crime save treason 
or felony was declared entitled to his writ even in the vacations 
of the courts, and heavy penalties were enforced on judges or 
gaolers who refused him this right. Every person committed for 
felony or treason was entitled to be released on bail, unless indicted 
at the next session of gaol delivery after his commitment, and to be 
discharged if not indicted at the sessions which followed. It was 
forbidden under the heaviest penalties to send a prisoner into any 
places or fortresses beyond the seas. 

Galling to the Crown as the freedom of the press and the 
Habeas Corpus Act were soon found to be, Charles made no 
attempt to curtail the one or to infringe the other. But while 
cautious to avoid rousing popular resistance, he moved coolly and 
resolutely forward on the path of despotism. It was in vain that 
Halifax pressed for energetic resistance to the aggressions of 
France, for the recall of Monmouth, or for the calling of a fresh 
Parliament. Like every other English statesman he found he had 
been duped, and that now his work was done he was suffered to 
remain in office but left without any influence in the government. 
H)-de, who was created Earl of Rochester, still remained at the head 
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of the Treasury ; but Charles soon gave more of his confidence 
to the supple and acute Sunderland. Parliament, in defiance 
of the Triennial Act, which after having been repealed had been 
re-enacted but without the safeguards of the original act, remained 
unassembled during the remainder of the King's reign. His 
secret alliance with 
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France furnished 
Charles with the 
funds he immediate- 
ly required, and the 
rapid growth of the 
customs through the 
increase of English 
commerce promised 
to give him a revenue 
which, if peace were 
preserved, would save 
him from the need 
of a fresh appeal to 
the Commons. All 
opposition was at an 
end. The strength 
of the Country party 
had been broken by 
its own dissensions 
over the Exclusion 
Bill, and by the flight 
or death of its more 
prominent leaders. 
Whatever strength it 
retained lay chiefly in 

the towns, and these were now attacked by writs of " quo warranto," 
which called on them to show cause why their charters should not 
be declared forfeited on the ground of abuse of their privileges. A 
few verdicts on the side of the Crown brought about a general 
surrender of municipal liberties ; and the grant of fresh charters, in 
which all but ultra-loyalists were carefully excluded from their 
corporations, placed the representation of the boroughs in the hands 
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of the Crown. Against active discontent Charles had long been 
quietly providing by the gradual increase of his Guards. The 
withdrawal of its garrison from Tangier enabled him to raise their 
force to nine thousand well-equipped soldiers, and to supplement 
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this force, the nucleus of our present standing army, by a reserve 
of six regiments, which were maintained till they should be needed 
at home at the service of the United Provinces. But great as the 
danger really was, it lay not so much in isolated acts of tyrannj- as 
in the character and purpose of Charles himself His death at the 
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very moment of his triumph saved EngHsh freedom. He had 
regained his old popularity, and at the news of his sickness crowds 
thronged the churches, praying that God would raise him up again 
to be a father to his people. But the one anxiety of the King was 
to die reconciled to the Catholic Church. His chamber wa^ 
cleared and a priest nanjed Huddleston, who had saved his life 
after the battle of Worcester, received his confession and adminis- 
tered the last sacraments. Not a word of this ceremony was 
whispered when the nobles and bishops were recalled into the 
royal presence. All the children of his mistresses save Monmouth 
were gathered round the bed. Charles " blessed all his children 
one by one, pulling them on to his bed ; and then the bishops 
moved him, as he was the Lord's anointed and the father of his 
country, to bless them also and all that were there present, and in 
them the general body of his subjects. Whereupon, the room 
being full, all fell down upon their knees, and he raised himself in 
his bed and very solemnly blessed them all." The strange comedy 
was at last over. Charles died as he had lived : brave, witty, 
cynical, even in the presence of death. Tortured as he was with 
pain, he begged the bystanders to forgive him for being so un- 
conscionable a time in dying. One mistress, the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, hung weeping over his bed. His last thought was 
of another mistress, Nell Gwynn. " Do not," he whispered to his 
successor ere he sank into a fatal stupor, " do not let poor Nelly 
starve ! " 

The first words of James on his accession in February 1685, his 
promise " to preserve the Government both in Church and State as 
it is now by law established," were welcomed by the whole country 
with enthusiasm. All the suspicions of a Catholic sovereign 
seemed to have disappeared. " We have the word of a King ! " 
ran the general cry, " and of a King who was never worse than his 
word." The conviction of his brother's faithlessness stood James 
in good stead. He was looked upon as narrow, impetuous, 
stubborn, and despotic in heart, but even his enemies did not 
accuse him of being false. Above all he was believed to be keenly 
alive to the honour of his country, and resolute to free it from 
foreign dependence. It was necessary to summon a Parliament, 
for the royal revenue ceased with the death of Charles ; but the 
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elections, swayed at once by the tide of loyalty and by the com- Sec. vi 
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given to the Crown, sent up a House of Commons in which James 
found few members who were not to his mind. The question of 
religious security was waived at a hint of the royal displeasure. 
Vol.. [V — Part 31 5 A 
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A revenue of nearly two millions was granted 4o the King for life. 
All that was wanted to rouse the loyalty of the country into fanati- 
cism was supplied by a rebellion in the North, and by another 
under Monmouth in the West. The hopes of Scotch freedom had 
clung ever since the Restoration to the house of Argyll. The 
great Marquis, indeed, had been brought to the block at the 
King's return. His son, the Earl of Argyll, had been unable to 
save himself even by a life of singular caution and obedience from 
the ill-will of the vile politicians who governed Scotland. He was 
at last convicted of treason in 1682 on grounds at which every 
English statesman stood aghast. " We should not hang a dog 
here," Halifax protested, " on the grounds on which my lord 
Argyll has been sentenced to death." The Earl escaped however 
to Holland, and lived peacefully there during the last years of the 
reign of Charles. Monmouth had found the same refuge at the 
Hague, where a belief in the King's purpose to recall him secured 
him k kindly reception from William of Orange. But the accession 
of James was a death-blow to the hopes of the Duke, while it 
stirred the fanaticism of Argyll to a resolve of wresting Scotland 
from the rule of a Catholic king. The two leaders determined to 
appear in arms in England and the North, and the two expeditions 
sailed within a few days of each other. Argyll's attempt was soon 
over. His clan of the Campbells rose on his landing in Cantyre, 
but the country had been occupied for the King, and quarrels 
among the exiles who accompanied him robbed his effort of every 
chance of success. His force scattered without a fight ; and Argj-ll, 
arrested in an attempt to escape, was hurried to a traitor's death. 
Monmouth for a time found brighter fortune. His popularity in 
the West was great, and though the gentry held aloof when he 
landed at Lyme, and demanded effective parliamentary government 
and freedom of worship for Protestant Nonconformists, the farmers 
and traders of Devonshire and Dorset flocked to his standard. 
The clothier-towns of Somerset were true to the \\'^hig cause, and 
on the entrance of the Duke into Taunton the popular enthu- 
siasm showed itself in flowers which wreathed evcr\' door, as well 
as in a train of young girls who presented Monmouth with a Bible 
and a flag. His forces now amounted to six thousand men, but 
whatever chance of success he might ha\c had was lost by his 
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assumption of the title of king. The Houses supported James, 
and passed a bill of attainder against the Duke. The gentry, still 
true to the cause of Mary and of William, held stubbornly aloof ; 
while the Guards hurried to the scene of the revolt, and the militia 
gathered to the royal standard. Foiled in an attempt on Bristol 
and Bath, Monmouth fell back on Bridgewater, and flung himself 
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in the night of the sixth of July, 1685, on the King's forces, which 
lay encamped on Sedgemoor. The surprise failed ; and the brave 
peasants and miners who followed the Duke, checked in their 
advance by a deep drain which crossed the moor, were broken after 
a short resistance by the royal horse. Their leader fled from the 
field, and after a vain effort to escape from the realm, was captured 
and sent pitilessly to the block. 

Never had England shown a firmer loyalty ; but its loyalty 
was changed into horror by the terrible measures of repression 
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licence and bloodshed in which the troops were suffered to indulge 
after the battle. His protest however was disregarded, and he 
withdrew broken-hearted from the Court to die. James was, in 
fact, resolved on a far more terrible vengeance ; and the Chief- 
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Justice Jeffreys, a man of great natural powers but of violent 
temper, was sent to earn the Seals by a series of judicial murders 
which have left his name a b)'\\'ord for cruelty. Three hundred 
and fifty rebels were hanged in the " Blood)' Circuit," as Jeffre)-s 
made his way through Dorset and Somerset. More than eight 
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hundred were sold into slavery beyond sea. A yet larger number 
were whipped and imprisoned. The Queen, the maids of honour, 
the courtiers, even the Judge himself, made shameless profit from 
the sale of pardons. What roused pity above all were the cruelties 
wreaked upon women. Some were scourged from market-town to 
market-town. Mrs. Lisle, the wife of one of the Regicides, was 
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sent to the block at Winchester for harbouring a rebel. Elizabeth 
Gaunt, for the same act of womanly charity, was burned at Tyburn. 
Pity turned into horror when it was found that cruelty such as this 
was avowed and sanctioned by the King. Even the cold heart of 
General Churchill, to whose energy the victory of Sedgemoor had 
mainly been owing, revolted at the ruthlessness with which James 
turned away from all appeals for mercy. " This marble," he cried 
as he struck the chimney-piece on which he leant, " is not harder 
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than the King's heart." But it was soon plain that the terror 
which the butchery was meant to strike into the people was part of 
a larger purpose. The revolt was made a pretext for a vast 
increase of the standing arm)'. Charles, as we have seen, had 
silently and cautiously raised it to nearly ten thousand men ; 
James raised it at one swoop to twenty thousand. The employ- 
ment of this force was to be at home, not abroad, for the hope of an 
English policy in foreign affairs had already faded away. In the 
designs which James had at heart he could look for no consent 
from Parliament ; and however his pride revolted against a depend- 
ence on France, it was only by French gold and French soldiers 
that he could hope to hold the Parliament permanently at bay. 
A week therefore after his accession he assured Lewis that his 
gratitude and devotion to him equalled that of Charles himself. 
" Tell your master," he said to the French ambassador, " that with- 
out his protection I can do nothing. He has a right to be con- 
sulted, and it is my wish to consult him, about everything." The 
pledge of subserviency was rewarded with the promise of a 
subsidy, and the promise was received with the strongest expres- 
sions of delight and servility. 

Never had the secret league with France seemed so full of 
danger to English religion. Europe had long been trembling at 
the ambition of Lewis ; it was trembling now at his bigotry. He 
had proclaimed warfare against civil liberty in his attack upon 
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Holland ; he declared war at this moment upon religious freedom 
by revoking the Edict of Nantes, the measure by which Henr)- 
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the Fourth after his abandonment of Protestantism secured tolera- 
tion and the free exercise of their worship for his Protestant sub- 
jects. It had been respected by Richehcu even in his victory over 
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the Huguenots, and only lightly tampered with by Mazarin. But 
from the beginning of his reign Lewis had resoKcd to set aside its 
provisions, and his revocation of it in 1685 was only the natural 
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close of a progressive system of persecution. The Revocation was 
followed by outrages more cruel than even the bloodshed of Alva. 
Dragoons were quartered on Protestant families, women were flung 
from their sick-beds into the streets, children were torn from their 
mothers' arms to be brought up in Catholicism, ministers were sent 
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to the galleys. In spite of the royal edicts, which forbade even 
flight to the victims of these horrible atrocities, a hundred thousand 
Protestants fled over the borders, and Holland, Switzerland, the 
Palatinate, were filled with French e.xiles. Thousands found refuge 
in England, and their industry founded in the fields east of 
London the silk trade of Spitalfields. But while Englishmen were 
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looking with horror on these events in France, James drew from sec. vi 
them new hopes. In defiance of the law he was filling his fresh T"e 

^ ^ Second 

regiments with Catholic officers. He dismissed Halifax from the stuart 
Priv}' Council on his refusal to consent to a plan for repealing the 1682 

TO 

Test Act. He met the Parliament with a haughty declaration that 1688 
whether legal or no his grant of commissions to Catholics must not 1686 
be questioned, and with a demand of supplies for his new troops. 
Loyal as was the temper of the Houses, their alarm for the Church, 
their dread of a standing army, was yet stronger than their loyalty. 
The Commons by the majority of a single vote deferred the grant 
of supplies till grievances were redressed, and demanded in their 
address the recall of the illegal commissions. The Lords took a 
bolder tone ; and the protest of the bishops against any infringe- 
ment of the Test Act was backed by the eloquence of Halifax. But 
both Houses were at once prorogued. The King resolved to obtain 
from the judges what he could not obtain from Parliament. He 
remodelled the bench by dismissing four judges who refused to lend 
themselves to his plans ; and their successors decided in the case of ^^'^ 

Test Act 

Sir Edward Hales, a Catholic officer in the army, that a royal dis- set aside 
pensation could be pleaded in bar of the Test Act. The principle 
laid down' by the judges asserted the right of the King to dispense 
with penal laws according to his own judgment, and it was 
applied by James with a reckless impatience of all decency and 
self-restraint. Catholics were admitted into civil and military 
offices without stint, and four Catholic peers were sworn as mem- 
bers of the Privy Council. The laws which forbade the presence 
of Catholic priests in the realm, or the open exercise of Catholic 
worship, were set at nought. A gorgeous chapel was opened in 
the palace of St. James for the worship of the King. Carmelites, 
Benedictines, Franciscans, appeared in their religious garb in the 
streets of London, and the Jesuits set up a crowded school in the 
Savoy. 

The quick growth of discontent at these acts would have James 
startled a wiser man into prudence, but James prided himself on an Church 
obstinacy which never gave way ; and a riot which took place on 
the opening of a fresh Catholic chapel in the City was followed by 
the establishment of a camp of thirteen thousand men at Hounslow 
to overawe the capital. The course which James intended to 
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follow in England was shown by the course he was following in the 
sister kingdoms. In Scotland he acted as a pure despot. He 
placed its government in the hands of two lords, Melfort and Perth, 
who had embraced his own religion, and put a Catholic in 
command of the Castle of Edinburgh. The Scotch Parliament had 
as yet been the mere creature of the Crown, but servile as were its 
members there was a point at which their servility stopped. 

When James boldl)- „__-^ , . . „ ,,„.... . . . .. , ..,. . . ..,v .1 . — .-7 -— ^>> 

required them to le- 
galize the toleration 
of Catholics, they re- 
fused to pass such an 
Act. It was in vain 
that the King tempted 
them to consent by 
the offer of a free 
trade with England. 
" Shall we sell our 
God .■* " was the in- 
dignant reply. James 
at once ordered the 
Scotch judges to treat 
all laws against Catho- 
lics as null and void, 
and his orders were 
obeyed. In Ireland 
his policy threw off 
even the disguise of 
law. Catholics were 
admitted by the King's 
command to the Coun- 
cil and to civil offices. A Catholic, Lord Tyrconnell, was put at 
the head of the army, and set instantly about its re-organization 
by cashiering Protestant officers and by admitting two thousand 
Catholic natives into its ranks. Meanwhile James had begun in 
England a bold and systematic attack upon the Church. He re- 
garded his ecclesiastical supremacy as a weapon providentialh- left 
to him for undoing the work which it had enabled his predecessors 
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to do. Under Henry and Elizabeth it had been used to turn the 
Church of England from Catholic to Protestant. Under James it 
should be used to turn it back again from Protestant to Catholic. 
The High Commission indeed had been declared illegal by an 
Act of the Long Parliament, and this Act had been confirmed by 
the Parliament of the Restoration. But it was thought possible to 
evade this Act by omitting from the instructions on which the 
Commission acted the extraordinary powers and jurisdictions by 
which its predecessor had given offence. With this reserve, seven 
commissioners were appointed for the government of the Church, 
with Jeffreys at their head ; and the first blow of the Commission 
was at the Bishop of London. James had forbidden the clergy to 
preach against " the King's religion," and ordered Bishop Compton 
to suspend a London vicar who set this order at defiance. The 
Bishop's refusal was punished by his own suspension. But the 
pressure of the Commission only drove the clergy to a bolder 
defiance of the royal will. Sermons against superstition were 
preached from every pulpit ; and the two most famous divines of 
the day, Tillotson and Stillingfleet, put themselves at the head of a 
host of controversialists who scattered pamphlets and tracts from 
every printing press. 

It was in vain that the bulk of the Catholic gentry stood aloof 
and predicted the inevitable reaction his course must bring about, 
or that Rome itself counselled greater moderation. James was 
infatuated with what seemed to be the success of his enterprises. 
He looked on the opposition he experienced as due to the in- 
fluence of the High Church Tories who had remained in power 
since the reaction of 1681, and these he determined "to chastise." 
The Duke of Queensberry, the leader of this party in Scotland, was 
driven from office. Tyrconnell, as we have seen, was placed as a 
check on Ormond in Ireland. In England James resolved to 
show the world that even the closest ties of blood were as nothing 
to him if they conflicted with the demands of his faith. His earlier 
marriage with Anne Hyde, the daughter of Clarendon, bound both 
the Chancellor's sons to his fortunes ; and on his accession he had 
sent his elder brother-in-law, Henry, Earl of Clarendon, as Lord- 
Lieutenant to Ireland, and raised the younger, Laurence, Earl of 
Rochester, to the post of Lord Treasurer. But Rochester was now 
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told that the King could not safely entrust so great a charge to 
any one who did not share his sentiments on religion, and on his 
refusal to abandon his faith he was deprived of the White Staff. 
His brother, Clarendon, shared his fall. A Catholic, Lord Bellasys, 
became First Lord of the Treasury, which was put into commission 
after Rochester's removal ; and another Catholic, Lord Arundel, 
became Lord Privy Seal, while Father Petre, a Jesuit, was called 
to the Privy Council. One official after another who refused to aid 
in the repeal of the Test Act was dismissed. In defiance of the 
law the Nuncio of the Pope was received in state at Windsor. 
But even James could hardly fail to perceive the growth of public 
discontent. If the great Tory nobles were staunch for the Crown, 
they were as resolute English- 
men in their hatred of mere 
tyranny as the Whigs them- 
selves. James gave the Duke 
of Norfolk the sword of State 
to carry before him as he went 
to Mass. The Duke stopped at 
the Chapel door. " Your father 
would have gone further," said 
the King. " Your Majesty's 
father was the better man," re- 
plied the Duke, '' and he would 
not have gone so far." The 
young Duke of Somerset was 
ordered to introduce the Nuncio 
into the Presence Chamber. " I 
am advised," he answered, " that 
I cannot obey your Majesty 
without breaking the law." " Do 
you not know that I am above 
the law.'" James asked angrily. 

'' Your Majesty may be, but I am not," retorted the Duke. He 
was. dismissed from his post ; but the spirit of resistance spread 
fast. In spite of the King's letters the governors of the Charter 
House, who numbered among them some of the greatest English 
nobles, refused to admit a Catholic to the benefits of the founda- 
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tion. The most devoted loyalists began to murmur when James 
demanded apostasy as a proof of their loyalty. He had soon in 
fact to abandon all hope of bringing the Church or the Tories over 
to his will. He turned, as Charles had turned, to the Noncon- 
formists, and published in 1687 a Declaration of Indulgence which 
suspended the operation of the penal laws against Nonconformists 
and Catholics alike, and of every Act which imposed a test as 
a qualification for office in Church or State. The temptation to 
accept the Indulgence was great, for since the fall of Shaftesbury 
persecution had fallen heavily on the Protestant dissidents, and we 
can hardly wonder that the Nonconformists wavered for a time, or 
that numerous addresses of thanks were presented to James. But 
the great body of them, and all the more venerable names among 
them, remained true to the cause of freedom. Baxter, Howe, and 
Bunyan all refused an Indulgence which could only be purchased 
by the violent overthrow of the law. It was plain that the attempt 
to divide the forces of Protestantism had utterly failed, and that 
the onl)- mode of securing his end was to procure a repeal of the 
Test Act from Parliament itself 

The temper of the existing Houses however remained 
absolutely opposed to the King's project. He therefore dissolved 
the Parliament, and summoned a new one. But no free Parlia- 
ment could be brought, as he knew, to consent to the repeal. 
The Lords indeed could be swamped b\- lavish creations of new 
peers. " Your troop of horse," his minister. Lord Sunderland, 
told Churchill, " shall be called up into the House of Lords." But 
it was a harder matter to secure a compliant House of Commons, 
The Lord-Lieutenants were directed to bring about such a 
" regulation " of the governing body in boroughs as would ensure 
the return of candidates pledged to the repeal of the Test, and to 
question every magistrate in their count)- as to his vote. Half 
of them at once refused, and a long list of great nobles — the Earls 
of Oxford, Shrewsbur)-, Dorset, Derby, Pembroke, Rutland, 
Abergavenny, Thanct, Northampton, and Abingdon — were 
dismissed from their Lord-Lieutenancies. The justices \\-hen 
questioned simply replied that thc)- would vote according to their 
consciences, and send members to Parliament who would protect 
thc Protestant religion. After repeated " regulations " it was 
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found impossible to form a corporate body which would return sec.vi 
representatives willing to comply with the royal will. All thought 
of a Parliament had to be abandoned ; and even the most bigoted 
courtiers counselled moderation at this proof of the stubborn ^682 

^ TO 

opposition which James must prepare to encounter from the peers, 
the gentry, and the trading classes. The clergy alone still 
hesitated in any open act of resistance. Even the tyranny of the 
Commission failed to rouse into open disaffection men who had 
been preaching Sunday after Sunday the doctrine of passive 
obedience to the worst of kings. But James cared little for 
passive obedience, rie looked on the refusal of the clergy to 
support his plans as freeing him from his pledge to maintain the 
Church as established by law ; and he resolved to attack it in the 
great institutions which had till now been its strongholds. To 
secure the Universities for Catholicism was to seize the only 
training schools which the clergy possessed. Cambridge indeed 
escaped easily. A Benedictine monk who presented himself with 
royal letters recommending him for the degree of a Master of Arts 
was rejected on his refusal to sign the Articles : and the Vice- 
Chancellor paid for the rejection by dismissal from his office. But a 
violent and obstinate attack was directed against Oxford. The 
Master of University College, who declared himself a convert, was 
authorized to retain his post in defiance of the law. Massey, a 
Roman Catholic, was presented by the Crown to the Deanery of 
Christ Church. Magdalen was the wealthiest Oxford College, and 
James in 1687 recommended one Farmer, a Catholic of infamous 
life and not even qualified by statute for the office, to its vacant 
headship. The Fellows remonstrated, and on the rejection of 
their remonstrance chose Hough, one of their own number, as 
their President. The Ecclesiastical Commission declared the 
election void ; and James, shamed out of his first candidate, 
recommended a second, Parker, Bishop of Oxford, a Catholic in 
heart and the meanest of his courtiers. But the Fellows held 
stubbornly to their legal head. It was in vain that the King 
visited Oxford, summoned them to his presence, and rated them as 
they knelt before him like schoolboys. " I am King," he said, " I 
will be obeyed ! Go to your chapel this instant, and elect the 
Bishop ! Let those who refuse look to it, for they shall feel the 
Vol. IV— Part 32 5 B 
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whole weight of my hand ! " It was seen that to gi\-c Magdalen Sec^\'i 
as well as Christ Church into Catholic hands was to turn Oxford ^J"„1,^ 
into a Catholic semiiiary, and the King's threats were disregarded, -i^y^^^i',- 
But they were soon carried out. A special Commission visited the ^682 
University, pronounced Hough an intruder, set aside his appeal to 1688 
the law, burst open the door of his President's house to install 
Parker in hi^ place, and on their refusal to submit deprived the 
Fellows of their fellowships. The expulsion of the Fellows was 
followed on a like refusal by that of the Demies. Parker, who died 
immediately after his installation, was succeeded by a Roman 
Catholic bishop m partibiis, Bonaventure Giffard, and twelve 
Catholics were admitted to fellowships in a single day. 

Meanwhile James clung to the hope of finding a compliant The 

Seven 

Parliament, from which he might win a repeal of the Test Act. Bishops 
In face of the dogged opposition of the country the elections had 
been adjourned ; and a renewed Declaration of Indulgence was .l/rz/iess 
intended as an appeal to the nation at large. At its close he 
promised to summon a Parliament in November, and he called on 
the electors to choose such members as would bring to a successful 
end the policy he had begun. His resolve, he said, was to estab- 
lish universal liberty of conscience for all future time. It was in 
this character of a royal appeal that he ordered cver\' clergyman to 
read the declaration during divine service on two successive 
Sunday.'^. Little time was given for deliberation, but little time 
was needed. The clergy refused almost to a man to be the instru- 
ments of their own humiliation. The Declaration was read in only 
four of the London churches, and in these the congregation flocked 
out of church at the first words of it. Nearly all of the country 
clergy refused to obey the royal orders. The Bishops went with 
the rest of the clergy. A few days before the appointed Sunday 
Archbishop Bancroft called his suffragans together, and the six 
who were able to appear at Lambeth signed a temperate protest 
to the King, in which they declined to publish an illegal Declara- 
tion. " It is a standard of rebellion," James exclaimed as the 
Primate presented the paper ; and the resistance of the clergy was 
no sooner announced to him than he determined to wreak his 
vengeance on the prelates who had signed the protest. He ordered 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to depri\-c them of their sees, but 
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easier mode of punishment ; and the bishops, who refused to give 
bail, were committed on this charge to the Tower. They passed to 
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their prison amidst the shouts of a great multitude, the sentinels 
knelt for their blessing as they entered its gates, and the soldiers of 
the garrison drank their healths. So threatening was the temper 
of the nation that his ministers pressed James to give way. But 
his obstinacy grew with the danger. " Indulgence," he said, 
"ruined my father ;" and on the 29th of June the bishops appeared 
as criminals at the bar of the King's Bench. The jury had been 
packed, the judges were mere tools of the Crown, but judges and 
jury were alike overawed by the indignation of the people at large. 
No sooner had the foreman of the jury uttered the words " Not 
guilty " than a roar of applause burst from the crowd, and horse- 
men spurred along every road to carry over the country the news 
of the acquittal. 
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Section VII. — William of Orange 

\AutJiorities. — As before.] 

Amidst the tumult of the Plot and the Exclusion Bill the wiser 
among English statesmen had fixed their hopes steadily on the 
succession of Maiy, the elder daughter and heiress of James. The 
tyranny of her father's reign made this succession the hope of the 
people at large. But to Europe the importance of the change, 
whenever it should come about, lay not so much in the succession 
of Mar}', as in the new power which such an event would give to her 
husband, William Prince of Orange. We have come in fact to a 
moment when the struggle of England against the aggression of its 
King blends with the larger struggle of Europe against the aggres- 
sion of Lewis the Fourteenth, and it is only by a rapid glance at 
the political state of the Continent that we can understand the real 
nature and results of the Revolution which drove James from the 
throne. 

At this moment France was the dominant power in Christen- 
dom. The religious wars which began with the Reformation had 
broken the strength of the nations around her. Spain was no 
longer able to fight the battle of Catholicism. The Peace of 
Westphalia, by the independence it gave to the German princes 
and the jealousy it kept ali\-e between the Protestant and Catholic 
powers of Germany, destroyed the strength of the Empire. The 
German branch of the House of Austria, spent with the long 
struggle of the Thirty Years' War, had enough to do in battling 
hard against the advance of the Turks from Hungary on Vienna. 
The victories of Gustavus and of the generals whom he formed had 
been dearh' purchased by the exhaustion of Sweden. The United 
Provinces were as yet hardl)^ regarded as a great power, and were 
trammelled by their contest with England for the empire of the 
seas. France alone profited by the general wreck. The wise 
policy of Henry the Fourth in securing religious peace by a grant 
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of toleration to the Protestants had undone the ill effects of its 
religious wars. The Huguenots were still numerous south of the 
Loire, but the loss of their fortresses had turned their energies into 
the peaceful channels of industry and trade. Feudal disorder was 
roughly put down by Richelieu, and the policy which gathered all 
local power into the hands of the crown, though fatal in the end to 
the real welfare of France, gave it for the moment an air of good 
government, and a command over its internal resources which no 
other country could boast. Its compact and fertile territory, the 
natural activity and enterprise of its people, and the rapid growth 
of its commerce and manufactures, were sources of natural wealth 
which even its heavy taxation 
failed to check. In the latter 
half of the seventeenth century 
France was looked upon as the 
wealthiest power • in Europe. 
The yearly income of the French 
crown was double that of Eng- 
land, and e\'en Lewis the Four- 
teenth trusted as much to the 
credit of his treasury as to the 
glory of his arms. " After all," 
he said, when the fortunes of 
war began to turn against him, 
" it is the last louis d'or which 
must win ! " It was in fact this 

superiority in wealth which enabled France to set on foot forces 
such as had never been seen in Europe since the downfall of 
Rome. At the opening of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth its 
army mustered a hundred thousand men. With the war against 
Holland it rose to nearly two hundred thousand. In the last 
struggle against the Grand Alliance there was a time when it 
counted nearly half a million of men in arms. Nor was France 
content with these enormous land forces. Since the ruin of Spain 
the fleets of Holland and of England had alone disputed the 
empire of the seas. Under Richelieu and Mazarin France could 
hardly be looked upon as a naval power. But the earl)- j-ears 
of Lewis saw the creation of a nav)- of 100 men-of-war, and 
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the fleets of France soon held their own against England or snc^ii 
the Dutch. 

Such a power would have been formidable at any time ; but it 
was doubly formidable when directed by statesmen who in know- tj^e^pour- 
ledge and ability were without rivals in Europe. No diplomati.bt teenth 
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could compare with Lionne, no war minister with Louvois, no 
financier with Colbert. Their )-oung master, Lewis the Fourteenth, 
bigoted, narrow-minded, commonplace as he was, without personal 
honour or personal courage, without gratitude and without pity, 
insane in his pride, insatiable in his vanity, brutal in his selfishness, 
had still many of the qualities of a great ruler : industry, patience, 
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quickness of resolve, firmness of purpose, a capacity for discernint;- Sec.vii 
grreatness and using: it, an immense self-belief and self-confidence, wili.iah 

^ t. ' 'of 

and a temper utterly destitute indeed of real greatness, but with a ora^ge 
dramatic turn for seeming to be great. As a politician Lewis had 
simply to reap the harvest which the two great Cardinals who went 
before him had sown. Both had used to the profit of France the 
exhaustion and dissension which the wars of religion had brought 
upon Europe. Richelieu turned the scale against the House of 
Austria by his alliance with Sweden, with the United Provinces, 
and with the Protestant princes of Germany ; and the two great 
treaties by which Mazarin ended the Thirty Years' War, the 
Treaty of Westphalia and the Treaty of the Pyrenees, left the 
Empire disorganized and Spain powerless. From that moment France 
indeed Spain sank into a strange decrepitude. Robbed of the 
chief source of her wealth by the independence of Holland, 
weakened at home by the revolt of Portugal, her infantry 
annihilated by Conde in his victory of Rocroi, her fleet ruined by 
the Dutch, her best blood drained away to the Indies, the energies 
of her people destroyed by the suppression of all liberty, civil or 
religious, her intellectual life crushed by the Inquisition, her 
industry crippled by the expulsion of the Moors, by financial 
oppression, and by the folly of her colonial system, the kingdom 
which under Philip the Second had aimed at the empire of the 
world lay helpless and exhausted under Philip the Fourth. The 
aim of Lewis from 1661, the year when he really became master of 
France, was to carry on the policy of his predecessors, and above 
all to complete the ruin of Spain. The conquest of the Spanish 
provinces in the Netherlands would carry his border to the Scheldt. 
A more distant hope lay in the probable extinction of the Austrian 
line which now sat on the throne of Spain. By securing the 
succession to that throne for a French prince, not only Castille and 
Aragon with the Spanish dependencies in Italy and the Nether- 
lands, but the Spanish empire in the New World would be added 
to the dominions of France. Nothing could save Spain but a union 
of the European powers, and to prevent this union by his negotia- 
tions was a work at which Lewis toiled for years. The intervention 
of the Empire was guarded against by a renewal of the old 
alliances between France and the lesser German princes. A league 
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Orange skilfully maintained. The polic)- of Charles the Second bound 

England to the side of Lewis. At last it seemed that the moment 
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for which he had waited had come, and the signing of the Treat}- 
of Breda gave an opportunit)- for war of which Tewi-s availed him- 
self in 1667. But the suddenness and completeness of the I-rench 
success awoke a general terror before which the skilful diplomac)- 
of C'1-iarles ga\-c waw Holland was roused to a sense of danger at 
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home by the appearance of French arms on the Rhine. England sec, \ii 
woke from her lethargy on the French seizure of the coast-towns William 
of Flanders. Sweden joined the two Protestant powers in the O'^:^'-'- 
Triple Alliance ; and the dread of a wider league forced Lewis to 
content himself with the southern half of Flanders, and the i''""' 
possession of a string of fortresses which practically left him 
master of the Netherlands. 

Lewis was maddened by the check. He had always disliked William 
the Dutch as Protestants and Republicans ; he hated them now as 



an obstacle which must be taken out of the way ere he could 
resume his projects upon Spain. Four years were spent in 
preparations for a decisive blow. The French army was gradually 
i-aised to a hundred and eighty thousand men. Colbert created a 
fleet which rivalled that of Holland in number and equipment. 
Sweden was again won o\-er. England was again secured by 
the Treaty of Dover. Meanwhile Holland lay wrapped in a false 
security. The French alliance had been its traditional policy since 
the days of Henry the Fourth, and it was especially clear to the 
party of the gi'eat merchant class which had mounted to power on 
the fall of the House of Orange. John de Witt, the leader of this 
party, though he had been forced to conclude the Triple Alliance 
by the advance of Lewis to the Rhine, still clung blindly to the 
friendship of France. His trust only broke down \\-hen the 
French army crossed the Dutch border in 1672, and the glare of 
its watch-fires was seen from the walls of Amsterdam. For the 
moment Holland lay crushed at the feet of Lewis, but the 
arrogance of the conqueror roused again the stubborn courage 
which had wrung victory from Alva and worn out the pride of 
Philip the Second. De Witt was murdered in a popular tumult, 
and his fall called \\'illiam, the Prince of Orange, to the head of 
the Republic. Though the new Stadholder had hardly reached 
manhood, his great qualities at once made themselves felt. His 
earlier life had schooled him in a wonderful self-control. He had 
been left fatherless and all but friendless in childhood, he had been 
bred among men who looked on his very existence as a danger to 
the State, his words had been watched, his looks noted, his friends 
jealously withdrawn. In such an atmosphere the boy grew up 
silent, wary, self-contained, grave in temper, cold in demeanour, 
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blunt and even repulsive in address. He was weak and sickly 
from his cradle, and manhood brought with it an asthma and 
consumption which shook his frame with a constant cough ; 




WILLIAM III. WHEN A CHILD. 
From an etching by L^on Richeton^ in " The Portfolio^" of a picture by Rembrandt, at Althorp. 

his face was sullen and bloodless and scored \\'ith deep lines 
which told of ceaseless pain. But beneath this cold and sickh- 
presence lay a fiery and commanding temper, an immovable 
courage, and a political ability of the highest order. W'illiam was 
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a born statesman. Neglected as his education had been in other Sec. vii 

ways, for he knew nothing of letters or of art, 

he had been carefully trained in politics by John 

de Witt : and the wide knowledge with which 

in his first address to the States- General the young 

Stadholder reviewed the general state of Europe, 

the cool courage with which he calculated the 

chances of the struggle, at once won him the 

trust of his countrymen. Their trust was soon 

rewarded. Holland was saved, and province after 

province won back from the arms of France, by 

William's dauntless resolve. Like his great ancestor 

William the Silent, he was a luckless commander, 

and no general had to bear more frequent defeats. 

But he profited by defeat as other men profit by 

victory. His bravery indeed was of that nobler 

cast which rises to its height in moments of ruin 

and dismay. The coolness with which, boy-general 

as he was, he rallied his broken squadrons amidst 

the rout of Seneff, and wrested from Conde at the 

last the fruits of his victory, moved his veteran 

opponent to a generous admiration. It was in 

such moments indeed that the real temper of the 

man broke through the veil of his usual reserve. A 

strange light flashed from his eyes as soon as he 

was under fire, and in the terror and confusion of 

defeat his manners took an ease and gaiety that 

charmed every soldier around him. 

The political ability of William was seen in 
the skill with which he drew Spain and the House 
of Austria into a coalition against France, a union 
which laid the foundation of the Grand Alliance. 
But France was still matchless in arms, and the 
effect of her victories was seconded by the selfish- 
ness of the allies, and above all by the treacherous °"'!'^" musket. 

' •' Seventeenth 

diplomacy of Charles the Second. William was 
forced to consent in 1678 to the Treaty of Nimeguen, 
which left France dominant over Europe as she had never been 
Vol. IV— Part 32 5 C 
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William fresh spoils had been wrested from Spain, and Franche-Comte, 

Orange ^yhfch had been restored at the close of the former war, was 

William retained at the end of this. Above all France overawed Europe 

and 

Charles bv the darine and success with which she had faced single-handed 
II 

the wide coalition against her. Her King's arrogance became 

unbounded. Lorraine was turned into a subject state. Genoa 
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was bombarded, and its Doge forced to seek pardon in the 
antechambers of Versailles. The Pope was humiliated by the 
march of an army upon Rome to avenge a slight offered to the 
French ambassador. The Empire was outraged b\' a shameless 
seizure of Imperial fiefs in Elsass and elsewhere. The whole 
Protestant world was defied by the persecution of the Huguenots 
which was to culminate in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
In the mind of Lewis peace meant a series of outrages on the 
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powers around him; but every outrage helped the cool and silent Sec. \ii 
adversary who was looking on from the Hague to build up that William 
Great Alliance of all Europe from which alone he looked for any Grange 
effectual check to the ambition of France. The experience of the 
last war had taught William that of such an alliance England must 
form a part, and the efforts of the Prince ever since the peace had 
been directed to secure her co-operation. A reconciliation of the 
King with his Parliament was an indispensable step towards 
freeing Charles from his dependence on France, and it was such a 
reconciliation that William at first strove to bring about ; but he 
was for a long time foiled by the steadiness with which Charles 
clung to the power whose aid was needful to carry out the schemes 
which he was contemplating. The change of policy however 
which followed on the fall of the Cabal and the entry of Danby 
into power raised new hopes in William's mind ; and his marriage 1677 
with Mary dealt Lewis what proved to be a fatal blon-. James 
was without a son, and the marriage with Mary would at any rate 
ensure William the aid of England in his great enterprise on his 
father-in-law's death. But it was impossible to wait for that event, 
and though the Prince used his new position to bring Charles 
round to a decided policy his efforts remained fruitless. The 
storm of the Popish Plot complicated his position, Li the earlier 
stages of the Exclusion Bill, when the Parliament seemed resolved 
simply to pass over James and to seat Mary at once on the throne 
after her uncle's death, William stood apart from the struggle, 
doubtful of its issue, though prepared to accept the good luck if it 
came to him. But the fatal error of Shaftesbury in advancing the 
claims of Monmouth forced him into action. To preserve his 
wife's right of succession, with all the great issues which were to 
come of it, no other course was left than to adopt the cause of the 
Duke of York. In the crisis of the struggle, therefore, William 
threw his whole weight on the side of James. The eloquence of 
Halifax secured the rejection of the E.vclusion Bill, and Halifax 
was but the mouthpiece of William. 

But while England was seething with the madness of the William 
Popish Plot and of the royalist reaction, the great European 731^^3^11 
struggle was drawing nearer and nearer. The patience of 
Germany was worn out by the ceaseless aggressions of Lewis, 
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and in 1686 its princes had bound themselves at Augsburg to sec.vii 
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resist all further encroachments on the part of France. From that 
moment war became inevitable, and William watched the course of oiiANCE 
his father-in-law with redoubled anxiety. His efforts to ensure 
English aid had utterly failed. James had renewed his brother's 
secret treaty with France, and plunged into a quarrel with his 
people which of itself would have prevented him from giving any 
aid in a struggle abroad. The Prince could only silently look on, 
with a desperate hope that James might yet be brought to a nobler 
policy. He refused all encouragement to the leading malcontents 
who were already calling on him to interfere in arms. On the 
other hand he declined to support the King in his schemes for the 
abolition of the Test. If he still cherished hopes of bringing 
about a peace between the King and people which might enable 
him to enlist England in the Grand Alliance, they vanished 
in 1687 before the Declaration of Indulgence. It was at this 
moment that James called on him to declare himself in favour 
of the abolition of the penal laws and of the Test. But simul- 
taneously with the King's appeal came letters of warning and 
promises of support from the leading English nobles. Some, 
like the Hydes, simply assured him of their friendship. The 
Bishop of London added promises of support. Others, like 
Devonshire, Nottingham, and Shrewsbury, cautiously or openly 
warned the Prince against compliance with the King's demand. 
Lord Churchill announced the resolve of Mary's sister Anne 
to stand by the cause of Protestantism. Danby, the leading repre- 
sentative of the great Tory party, sent urgent warnings. The 
letters dictated William's answer. No one, he truly protested, 
loathed religious persecution more than he himself did, but in 
relaxing political disabilities James called on him to countenance an 
attack on his own religion. " I cannot," he ended, " concur in 
what your Majesty desires of me." But William still shrank from 
the plan of an intervention in arms. General as the disaffection 
undoubtedly was, the position of James seemed fairly secure. He 
counted on the aid of France. He had an army of twenty thou- 
sand men. Scotland, disheartened by the failure of Argyll's rising, 
could give no such aid as it gave to the Long Parliament. Ireland 
was ready to throw a Catholic army on the western coast. It was 
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doubtful if in England itself disaffection would turn into actual Sec_^ii 
rebellion. The " Bloody Circuit " had left its terror on the Whigs, w.lliam 
The Tories and the Churchmen, angered as they were, were ^"J^'"' 
hampered by their doctrine of non-resistance. William's aim 
therefore was to discourage all violent counsels, and to confine 
himself to organizing such a general opposition as would force 
James by legal means to i-econcile himself to the country, to 
abandon his policy at home and abroad, and to join the alliance 
against France. 

But at this moment the whole course of William's policy was xhe in- 
changed by an unforeseen event. His own patience and that of the citation 
nation rested on the certainty of Mary's succession. But in the 
midst of the King's struggle with the Church it was announced 
that the Queen was again with child. The news was received with 1688 
general unbelief, for five years had passed since the last pregnancy 
of Mary of Modena. But it at once forced on a crisis. If, as the 
Catholics joyously foretold, the child turned out a boy, and, as was 
certain, was brought up a Catholic, the highest Tory had to 
resolve at last whether the tyranny under which England lay 
should go on for ever. The hesitation of the country was at an 
end. Danby, loyal above all to the Church and firm in his hatred 
of subservience to France, answered for the Tories ; Compton for 
the High Churchmen, goaded at last into rebellion by the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence. The Earl of Devonshire, the Lord Cavendish 
of the Exclusion struggle, answered for the Nonconformists, who 
were satisfied with William's promise to procure them toleration, 
as well as for the general body of the Whigs. The announcement 
of the birth of a Prince of Wales was followed ten days after by a y,„,^ ^o 
formal invitation to William to intervene in arms for the restora- 
tion of English liberty and the protection of the Protestant 
religion ; it was signed by the representatives of the great parties 
now united against a common danger, and by some others, and 

was carried to the Hague by Herbert, the most popular of English , 

° -' ' f r- t> Jitiie 30 

seamen, who had been deprived of his command for a refusal to 
vote against the Test. The Invitation called on William to land 
with an army strong enough to justify those who signed it in rising 
in arms. It was sent from London on the day after the acquittal 
of the Bishops. The general excitement, the shouts of the boats 
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which covered the river, the bonfires in every street, showed indeed 
that the country was on the eve of revolt. The army itself, on 
which James had implicith- relied, suddenh- showed its sjmpathy 
with the people. James was at Hounslow when the news of the 
verdict reached him, and as he rode from the camp he heard a 
great shout behind him. " What is that 1 " he asked. " It is 
nothing," was the reply, " only the soldiers are glad that the 
Bishops are acquitted ! " " Do you call that nothing .' " grumbled 
the King. The shout told him that he stood utterlv alone in his 
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realm. The peerage, the gentr}-, the Bishops, the clerg}-, the 
Universities, every law}-er, ever_\- trader, ever\- farmer, stood aloof 
from him. And now his very soldiers forsook him. The most 
de\'oted Catholics pressed him to give wa}-. But to give wa\- was 
to change the whole nature of his government. All show of legal 
rule had disappeared. Sheriffs, maj-ors, magistrates, appointed b\- 
the Crown in defiance of a parliamentar}- statute, were no real officers 
in the ej-e of the law. E\cn if the 1 louses were summoned, 
members returned by officers such as these could form no legal 
Parliament. HardU' a Minister of the Crown or a Priv\- Councillor 
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exercised any lawful authorit}'. James had brought things to such 
a pass that the restoration of legal government meant the absolute 
reversal of every act he had done. But he was in no mood to 
reverse his acts. His temper was only spurred to a more dogged 
obstinacy by danger and remonstrance. He broke up the camp at 
Hounslow and dispersed its troops in distant cantonments. He 
dismissed the two judges who had favoured the acquittal of the 
Bishops. He ordered the 
chancellor of each dio- 
cese to report the names 
of the clergy who had 
not read the Declaration 
of Indulgence. But his 
will broke fruitlessly 
against the sullen resist- 
ance which met him on 
every side. Not a chan- 
cellor made a return to 
the Commissioners, and 
the Commissioners were 
cowed into inaction by 
the temper of the nation. 
When the judges who 
had displayed their ser- 
vility to the Crown went 
on circuit the gentry 
refused to meet them. 
A yet fiercer irritation 
was kindled by the King's 
resolve to supply the 

place of the English troops, whose temper proved unserviceable 
for his purposes, by draughts from the Catholic army which 
Tyrconnell had raised in Ireland. Even the Roman Catholic 
peers at the Council table protested against this measure ; and 
six officers in a single regiment laid down their commissions 
rather than enrol the Irish recruits among their men. The 
ballad of " Lillibullero," a scurrilous attack on the Irish recruits, 
was sung from one end of England to the other. 
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An outbreak of revolt was in fact inevitable. William was Sec. vii 
straining all his resources to gather a fleet and sufficient forces, William 
while noble after noble made their way to the Hague. The Earl o.^sange 
of Shrewsbury brought ;^2,ooo towards the expenses of the William's 

^ ^ ' * Landing 

expedition. Edward Russell, the representative of the Whig Earl 1688 
of Bedford, was followed by the representatives of great Tory 
houses, by the sons of the Marquis of Winchester, of Lord Danby, 
of Lord Peterborough, and by the High Church Lord Macclesfield. 
At home the Earls of Danby and Devonshire prepared silently 
with Lord Lumley for a rising in the North. In spite of the pro- 
found secrecy with which all was conducted, the keen instinct 
of Sunderland, who had stooped to purchase continuance in office 
at the price of a secret apostasy to Catholicism, detected the 
preparations of William ; and the sense that his master's ruin was 
at hand encouraged him to tell every secret of James on the 
promise of a pardon for the crimes to which he had lent himself. 
James alone remained stubborn and insensate as of old. He had 
no fear of a revolt unaided by the Prince of Orange, and he 
believed that the threat of a French attack on Holland would 
render William's departure impossible. But in September the 
long-delayed war began, and by the greatest political error of his 
reign Lewis threw his forces not on Holland, but on Germany. 
The Dutch at once felt themselves secure ; the States-General gave 
their sanction to William's project, and the armament he had 
prepared gathered rapidly in the Scheldt. The news no sooner 
reached England than the King passed from obstinacy to panic. 
By draughts from Scotland and Ireland he had mustered forty James 
thousand men, but the temper of the troops robbed him of all trust '^'''^ ''""^ 
in them. Help from France was now out of the question. He 
could only fall back on the older policy of a union with the Tory 
party and the party of the Church. He personally appealed for 
support to the Bishops. He dissolved the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion. He replaced the magistrates he had driven from office. He 
restored their franchises to the towns. The Chancellor carried 
back the Charter of London in state into the City. The Bishop of 
Winchester was sent to replace the expelled Fellows of Magdalen. 
Catholic chapels and Jesuit schools were ordered to be closed. 
Sunderland pressed for the instant calling of a Parliament, but to 
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Sec. VII James the counsel seemed treachery, and he dismissed Sunderland 
from office. In answer to a declaration from the Prince of Orange, 
which left the question of the legitimacy of the Prince of Wales to 
Parliament, he produced before the peers who were in London 
proofs of the birth of his child. But concessions and proofs came 
too late. Detained by ill winds, beaten back on its first venture by 
a violent storm, William's fleet of six hundred transports, escorted 
by fifty men-of-war, anchored on the fifth of November in Torbay ; 
and his arm}', thirteen thousand men strong, entered Exeter 
amidst the shouts of its citizens. His coming had not been looked 
for in the West, and for a week no great landowner joined him. 
But nobles and squires soon flocked to his camp, and the adhesion 
of Plymouth secured his rear. Insurrection broke out in Scotland. 
Danby, dashing at the head of a hundred horsemen into York, 
gave the signal for a rising. The militia met his appeal with 
shouts of " A free Parliament and the Protestant religion ! " Peers 
and gentry flocked to his standard ; and a march on Nottingham 
united his forces to those under Devonshire, who had mustered at 
Derby the great lords of the midland and eastern counties. Ever\'- 
where the revolt was triumphant. The garrison of Hull declared 
for a free Parliament. The Duke of Norfolk appeared at the head 
of three hundred gentlemen in the market place at Norwich. At 
Oxford townsmen and gownsmen greeted Lord Lovelace with 
uproarious welcome. Bristol threw open its gates to the Prince of 
Orange, who advanced steadily on Salisbury, where James had 
mustered his forces. But the King's army, broken by dissensions 
and mutual suspicions among its leaders, fell back in disorder ; and 
the desertion of Lord Churchill was followed bj- that of so many 
other officers that James abandoned the struggle in despair. He 
fled to London to hear that his daughter Anne had left St. James's 
to join Danby at Nottingham. " God help me," cried the wretched 
King, " for my own children have forsaken me ! " His spirit was 
utterly broken ; and though he promised to call the Houses 
together, and despatched commissioners to Hungerford to treat 
with William on the terms of a free Parliament, in his heart he had 
resolved on flight. Parliament, he said to the few who still clung 
to him, would force on him concessions he could not endure ; and 
he only waited for news of the escape of his wife and child to make 
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his way to the Isle of Sheppey, where a hoy lay ready to carry him sec. vii 
to France. Some rough fishermen, who took him for a Jesuit, William 

O ' "^ OF 

prevented his escape, and a troop of Life Guards brought him Orange 
back in safety to London : but it was the policy of William and his 
advisers to further a flight which removed their chief difficulty out 
of the way. It would have been hard to depose James had he 
remained, and perilous to keep him prisoner : but the entry of the 
Dutch troops into London, the silence of the Prince, and an order 
to leave St. James's, filled the King with fresh terrors, and taking 
advantage of the means of escape which were almost openly placed 
at his disposal, James a second time quitted London and embarked 
on the 23rd of December unhindered for France. 

Before flying James had burnt most of the writs convoking the The Re- 

„ ,. , , ,. , , , , . , , , c volution 

new Parliament, had disbanded his army, and destroyed so tar as 

he could all means of government. For a few days there was a 
wild burst of panic and outrage in London, but the orderly instinct 
of the people soon reasserted itself The Lords who were at the 
moment in London provided on their own authority as Privy 
Councillors for the more pressing needs of administration, and 
resigned their authority into William's hands on his arrival. The 
difficulty which arose from the absence of any person legally 
authorized to call Parliament together was got over by convoking 
the House of Peers, and forming a second body of all members 
who had sat in the Commons in the reign of Charles the Second, 
with the Aldermen and Common Councillors of London. Both 
bodies requested William to take on himself the provisional The Con- 
government of the kingdom, and to issue circular letters inviting 
the electors of every town and county to send up representatives 
to a Convention which met in January, 1689. In the new Conven- 
tion both Houses were found equally resolved against any recall of 
or negotiation with the fallen King. They were united in en- 
trusting a provisional authority to the Prince of Orange. But with 
this step their unanimity ended. The Whigs, who formed a 
majority in the Commons, voted a resolution which, illogical and 
inconsistent as it seemed, W£s well adapted to unite in its favour 
every element of the opposition to James : the Churchman who 
was simply scared by his bigotry, the Tory who doubted the right 
of a nation to depose its King, the Whig who held the theory of a 
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contract between King and People. They voted that King James, Skc. vii 
" having endeavoured to .subvert the constitution of this kingdom wh-liam 

O ^ OF 

by breaking the original contract between King and People, and oiiANCE 
by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons having violated 
the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of the 
kingdom, has abdicated the Government, and that the throne is 
thereby vacant." But in the Lords, where the Tories were still in 
the ascendant, the resolution was fiercely debated. Archbishop 
Sancroft with the high Tories held that no crime could bring about 
a forfeiture of the crown, and that James still remained King, but 
that his t)'ranny had given the nation a right to withdraw from 
him the actual exercise of government and to entrust his functions 
to a Regenc}'. The moderate Tories under Danby's guidance 
admitted that James had ceased to be King, but denied that the 
throne could be vacant, and contended that from the moment of 
his abdication the sovereignty vested in his daughter Mary. It 
was in vain that the eloquence of Halifax backed the Whig peers 
in struggling for the resolution of the Commons as it stood. The 
plan of a Regency was lost by a single vote, and Danby's scheme 
was adopted by a large majority. But both the Tory courses 
found a sudden obstacle in William. He declined to be Regent. 
He had no mind, he said to Danby, to be his wife's gentleman- 
usher. Mary, on the other hand, refused to accept the crown save 
in conjunction with her husband. The two declarations put an 
end to the question. It was agreed that William and Mary should 
be acknowledged as joint sovereigns, but that the actual adminis- 
tration should rest with William alone. A Parliamentary Com- neclam- 
mittee in which the most active member was John Somers, a young c w ;{ 
lawyer who had distinguished himself in the trial of the Bishops 
and who was destined to play a great part in later history, drew up 
a Declaration of Rights which was presented on February 13th to 
William and Mary by the two Houses in the banqueting-room at 
Whitehall. It recited the misgovernment of James, his abdication, 
and the resolve of the Lords and Commons to assert the ancient 
rights and liberties of English subjects. It condemned as illegal 
his establishment of an ecclesiastical commission, and his raising 
an army without Parliamentary sanction. It denied the right of 
any king to suspend or dispense with laws, or to exact money. 
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Sec^vii save by consent of Parliament. It asserted for the subject a right 

William ^q petition, to a free choice of representatives in ParHament, and to 

J^'^ a pure and merciful administration of justice It declared the right 




GREAT SEAL OF WILLIAlf AND MARY. 
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of both Houses to liberty of debate. It demanded securities for 
the free exercise of their religion by all Protestants, and bound the 
new sovereign to maintain the Protestant religion and the law and 
liberties of the realm. In full faith that these principles would be 
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accepted and maintained by William and Mary, it ended with Sec. vii 
declaring the Prince and Princess of Orange King and Queen William 
of England. At the close of the Declaration, Halifax, in the name Orange 




GREAT SEAL OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 
(Reverse.) 



of the Estates of the Realm, prayed them to receive the crown. 
William accepted the offer in his own name and his wife's, and 
declared in a few words the resolve of both to maintain the laws 
and to govern by advice of Parliament. 
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Section VIII.— The Grand Alliance, 1689— 1697 

{Authorities. — As before.] 



The 
Grand 



The blunder of Lewis in choosing Germany instead of Holland 
Alliance for his point of attack was all but atoned for by the brilliant suc- 
cesses with which he opened the war. The whole country west of 
the Rhine was soon in his hands ; his armies were masters of the 
Palatinate, and penetrated even to Wiirtemberg. His hopes had 
never been higher than at the moment when the arrival of James 
at St. Germain dashed all hope to the ground. Lewis was at once 
thrown back on a war of defence, and the brutal ravages which 
marked the retreat of his armies from the Rhine revealed the bitter- 
ness with which his pride stooped to the necessity. The Palatinate 
was turned into a desert. The same ruin fell on the stately palace 
of the Elector at Heidelberg, on the venerable tombs of the 
Emperors at Speyer, on the town of the trader, on the hut of the 
vine-dresser. In accepting the English throne William had been 
moved not so much by personal ambition as by the prospect of 
firmly knitting together England and Holland, the two great Pro- 
testant powers whose fleets held the mastery of the sea, as his 
diplomacy had knit all Germany together a year before in the Treaty 
of Augsburg. But the advance from such a union to the formation 
of the European alliance against France was still delayed by the 
reluctance of the two branches of the House of Austria in Germany 
and Spain to league with Protestant States against a Catholic King, 
while England cared little to join in an attack on France with the 
view of saving the liberties of Europe. All hesitation, however, 
passed away when the reception of James as still King of England 
at St. Germain gave England just ground for a declaration of war, 
a step in which it was soon followed by Holland, and the two 
countries at once agreed to stand by one another in their struggle 
against France. The adhesion of Spain and the Court of Vienna 
in 1689 to this agreement completed the Grand Alliance which 
William had designed ; and when Savoy joined the Allies France 
found herself girt in on every side save that of Switzerland with a 
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ring of foes. The Scandinavian kingdoms alone stood aloof from Sec^iii 
the confederacy of Europe, and their neutrality was unfriendly to \»,^,gr*,^° 
France. Lewis was left without a single ally save the Turk : but le" 
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the energy and quickness of movement which sprang from the con- 
centration of the power of France in a single hand still left the 
contest an equal one. The Empire was slow to move ; the Court 
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Sec. VIII of Vienna was distracted by a war with the Turks ; Spain was all 
The Grand but Dowcrless ; Holland and England were alone earnest in the 

Alliance ^ ° 

1689 struggle, and England could as yet give little aid in the war. One 
English brigade, indeed, formed from the regiments raised by 
James, joined the Dutch army on the Sambre, and distinguished 
itself under Churchill, who had been rewarded for his treason by 
the title of Earl of Marlborough, in a brisk skirmish with the 
enemy at Walcourt. But William had as yet grave work to do at 
home. 

In England not a sword had been drawn for James. In 
Scotland his tyranny had been yet greater than in England, and so 
far as the Lowlands went the fall of his tyranny was as rapid and 
complete. No sooner had he called his troops southward to meet 
William's invasion than Edinburgh rose in revolt. The western 
peasants were at once up in arms, and the Episcopalian clergy who 
had been the instruments of the Stuart misgovernment ever since 
the Restoration were rabbled and driven from their parsonages in 
every parish. The news of these disorders forced William to act, 
though he was without a show of legal authority over Scotland. 
On the advice of the Scotch Lords present in London, he ventured 
to summon a Convention similar to that which had been summoned 
in England, and on his own responsibility to set aside the laws 
which excluded Presbyterians from the Scotch Parliament. This 
Convention resolved that James had forfeited the crown by mis- 
government, and offered it to William and Mary. The offer was 
accompanied by a Claim of Right framed on the model of the 
Declaration of Rights to which they had consented in England, but 
closing with a demand for the abolition of Prelacy. Both crown 
and claim were accepted, and the arrival of the Scotch regiments 
which William had brought from Holland gave strength to the 
new Government. Its strength was to be roughly tested. John 
Graham of Claverhouse, whose cruelties in the persecution of the 
Western Covenanters had been rewarded by a high command in 
the Scotch army, and the title of Viscount Dundee, withdrew 
with a few troopers from Edinburgh to the Highlands, and 
appealed to the clans. In the Highlands nothing was known of 
English government or misgovernment : all that the Revolution 
meant to a Highlander was the restoration of the House of 
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Argyll. To many of the clans it meant the restoration of lands Sec. viii 
which had been ^ranted them on the Earl's attainder ; and the T"e grand 
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Macdonalds, the Macleans, and the Camerons, were as ready to 
join Dundee in fighting the Campbells and the Government which 
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Sec. VIII upheld them as they had been ready to join Montrose in the same 
The Grand cause forty years before. They were soon in arms. As WiUiam's 

Alliance ■' •' ^ 

1689 Scotch regiments under General Mackay chmbed the pass of 
KilUecrankie, Dundee charged them at the head of three thousand 
clansman and swept them in headlong rout down the glen. But 
his death in the moment of victory broke the only bond which held 
the Highlanders together, and in a few weeks the host which had 
spread terror through the Lowlands melted helplessly away. In 
the next summer Mackay was able to build the strong post of Fort 
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KILLIECKANKIE. 



William in the very heart of the disaffected countr\-, and his offers 
of money and pardon brought about the submission of the clans. 
Sir John Dalrymple, the Master of Stair, in whose hands the 
government of Scotland at this time mainl}' rested, had hoped that 
a refusal of the oath of allegiance would give grounds for a war of 
extermination, and free Scotland for ever from its terror of the 
Highlanders. He had provided for the expected refusal by orders 
of a ruthless severity. " Your troops," he wrote to the officer in 
command, "will destroy entirely the country of Lochaber, Lochiel's 
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lands, Keppoch's, Glengarry's and Glencoe's. Your powers shall Sec. viii 

be large enough. I hope the soldiers will not trouble the the Grani 

'' ° ^ Alliance 

Government with prisoners." But his hopes were disappointed by 1689 

the readiness with which the clans accepted the offers of the 1697 




GLENCOE. 



Government. All submitted in good time save Macdonald of Massacre 
Glencoe, whose pride delayed his taking of the oath till six days GlLcoe 
after the latest date fixed by the proclamation. Foiled in his 
larger hopes of destruction, Dalryfnple seized eagerly on the 
pretext given by Macdonald, and an order " for the extirpation of 
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Sec. VIII that sect of robbers " was laid before William and received the 
The Grand roval signature. " The work," wrote the Master of Stair to Colonel 

Alliance ^ ° ' 

1689 Hamilton who undertook it, " must be secret and sudden." The 

TO 

1697 troops were chosen from among the Campbells, the deadly foes of 
the clansmen of Glencoe, and quartered peacefully among the 
Macdonalds for twelve days, till all suspicion of their errand 
Feb. 13, disappeared. At daybreak they fell on their hosts, and in a few 
moments thirty of the clansfolk lay dead on the snow. The rest, 
sheltered by a storm, escaped to the mountains to perish for the 
most part of cold and hunger. " The only thing I regret," said 
the Master of Stair when the news reached him, " is that any got 
away." Whatever horror the Massacre of Glencoe has roused in 
later days, few save Dalrymple knew of it at the time. The peace 
of the Highlands enabled the work of reorganization to go on 
quietly at Edinburgh. In accepting the Claim of Right with its 
repudiation of Prelacy, William had in effect restored the Presby- 
terian Church, and its restoration was accompanied by the revival 
of the Westminster Confession as a standard of faith, and by the 
passing of an Act which abolished lay patronage. Against the 
Toleration Act which the King proposed, the Scotch Parliament 
stood firm. But the King was as firm in his purpose as the 
Parliament. So long as he reigned, William declared in memor- 
able words, there should be no persecution for conscience' sake. 
" We never could be of that mind that violence was suited to the 
advancing of true religion, nor do we intend that our authority 
shall ever be a tool to the irregular passions of any party." 

The It was not in Scotland, however, but in Ireland that James and 

Revolt Lewis hoped to arrest William's progress. In the middle of his 
reign, when his chief aim was to provide against the renewed 
depression of his fellow religionists at his death by any Protestant 
successor, James had resolved (if we may trust the statement of the 
French ambassador) to place Ireland in such a position of 
independence that she 'might serve as a refuge for his Catholic 
subjects. Lord Clarendon was dismissed from the Lord 
Lieutenancy and succeeded in the charge of the island by the 
Catholic Earl of Tyrconnell. The new governor, who was raised 
to a dukedom, went roughly to work. Y.vcxy Englishman was 
turned out of office. Every Judge, cvcr\- Privj' Councillor, every 
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Mayor and Alderman of a borough was required to be a Catholic Sec. viii 
and an Irishman. The Irish army, raised to the number of fifty T"e Grand 

^ ' -' Alliance 

thousand men and purged of its Protestant soldiers, was entrusted 
to Catholic officers. In a few months the English ascendency was 
overthrown, and the life and fortune of the English settlers were at 
the mercy of the natives on whom they had trampled since 
Cromwell's day. The King's flight and the agitation among the 
native Irish at the news spread panic therefore through the island. 
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Another massacre was believed to be at hand ; and fifteen hundred 
Protestant families, chiefly from the south, fled in terror over sea. 
The Protestants of the north on the other hand drew together at 
Enniskillen and Londonderry, and prepared for self-defence. The 
outbreak however was still delayed, and for two months Tyrconnell 
intrigued with William's Government. But his aim was simply to 
gain time. He was in fact inviting James to return to Ireland, and 
at the news of his coming with oflncers, ammunition, and a supply 
of money provided by the French King, Tyrconnell threw off the 
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Sec. viii mask. A flag was hoisted over Dublin Castle, with the words 
■he Grand embroidered on its folds " Now or Never." The signal called 

Alliance ^ 

1689 every Catholic to arms. The maddened natives flung themselves 
on the plunder which their masters had left, and in a few weeks 
havoc was done, the French envoy told Lewis, which it would take 
years to repair. Meanwhile James sailed from France to Kinsale. 
His aim was to carry out an invasion of England with the fifty 
thousand men that Tyrconnell was said to have at his disposal. 
But his hopes were ruined by the war of races which had broken 
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out. To Tyrconnell and the Irish leaders the King's plans were 

utterly distasteful. Their policy was that of Ireland for the Irish, 

and the first step was to drive out the Englishmen who still stood 

Siege of at bay in Ulster. Half of Tyrconnell's army therefore had been 

London- . ,,,,^,... 

derry sent agamst Londonderry, where the bulk of the fugitives found 
shelter behind a weak wall, manned by a few old guns, and 
destitute even of a ditch. But the seven thousand desperate 
Englishmen behind the wall made up for its weakness. So fierce 
were their sallies, so crushing the repulse of his attack, that the 
King's general, Hamilton, at last turned the siege into a blockade. 
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The Protestants died of hunger in the streets, and of the fever which 
comes of hunger, but the cry of the town was still " No Surrender." 
The siege had lasted a hundred and five days, and only two days' 
food remained in Londonderry, when on the 28th of July an English 
ship broke the boom across the river, and the besiegers sullenly 
withdrew. Their defeat was turned into a rout by the men of 
Enniskillen, who struggled through a bog to charge an Irish force 
of double their number at Newtown Butler and drove horse and foot 
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before them in a panic which soon spread through Hamilton's 
whole army. The routed soldiers fell back on Dublin, where 
James lay helpless in the hands of the frenzied Parliament which 
he had summoned. Every member returned was an Irishman and 
a Catholic, and their one aim was to undo the successive 
confiscations which had given the soil to English settlers and to 
get back Ireland for the Irish. The Act of Settlement on which 
all title to property rested was at once repealed in spite of the 
King's reluctance. Three thousand Protestants of name and 
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Sec. VIII fortune were massed together in the hugest Bill of Attainder 
The Grand which the world has seen. In spite of James's promise of religious 
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freedom, the Protestant clergy were driven from their parsonages, 
Fellows and scholars were turned out of Trinit)' College, and 
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the French envoy, the Count of Avaux, dared even to propose Sec^hi 
that if any Protestant rising took place on the English descent, as t™^,<^ra™ 
was expected, it should be met by a general massacre of the 
Protestants who still lingered in the districts which had submitted 
to James. To his credit the King shrank horror-struck from the 
proposal. " I cannot be so cruel," he said, " as to cut their throats 
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while they live peaceably under my government." " Mercy to 
Protestants," was the cold reply, " is cruelty to Catholics." 

Through the long agony of Londonderry, through the proscrip- 
tion and bloodshed of the new Irish rule, William was forced to 
look helplessly on. The best troops in the army which had been 
mustered at Hounslow had been sent with Marlborough to the 
Sambre ; and the political embarrassments which grew up around 
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Sec. VIII the Government made it impossible to spare a man of those who 
The great ends of the Revolution were indeed secured, 
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1689 even amidst the confusion and intrigue which we shall have to 

TO 
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describe, by the common consent of all. On the great questions 
BiUof of civil liberty Whig and Tory 

^'^S^^^ were now at one. The De- 

claration of Rights was turned 
into the Bill of Rights by the 
Convention which had now be- 
come a Parliament, and the 
passing of this measure in 1689 
restored to the monarchy the 
character which it had lost un- 
der the Tudors and the Stuarts. 
The right of the people through 
its representatives to depose the 
King, to change the order of 
succession, and to set. on the 
throne whom they would, was 
now established. All claim of 
Divine Right, or hereditary right 
independent of the law, was 
formally put an end to by the 
election of William and Mar}^ 
Since their day no English 
sovereign has been able to ad- 
vance any claim to the crown 
save a claim which rested on a 
particular clause in a particular 
Act of Parliament. William, 
Mary, and Anne were sovereigns 
simply by virtue of the Bill of 
Rights. George the First and his 
successors have been sovereigns solely by virtue of the Act of 
Settlement. An English monarch is now as much the creature of 
an Act of Parliament as the pettiest tax-gatherer in his realm. 
Nor was the older character of the kingship alone restored. The 
older constitution returned with it. Bitter experience had taught 
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England the need of restoring to the Par.hament its absolute sec. viii 
power over taxation. The grant of revenue for life to the last the Grand 

^ ^ _ Alliance 

two kings had been the secret of their anti-national policy, and 1689 
the first act of the new legislature was to restrict the grant of the 1697 
royal revenue to a term of four years. William was bitterly galled Taxation 
by the provision. " The gentlemen of England trusted King 
James," he said, " who was an enemy of their religion and their 
laws, and they will not trust me, by whom their religion and their 
laws have been preserved." But the only change brought about 
in the Parliament by this burst of royal anger was a resolve 
henceforth to make the vote of supplies an annual one, a resolve 
which, in spite of the slight changes introduced by the next Tory 
Parliament, soon became an invariable rule. A change of almost The Army 
as great importance established the control of Parliament over 
the army. The hatred to a standing army which had begun 
under Cromwell had only deepened under James ; but with the 
continental war the existence of an army was a necessity. As yet, 
however, it was a force which had no legal existence. The soldier 
was simply an ordinary subject ; there were no legal means of 
punishing strictly military offences or of providing for military 
discipline : and the assumed power of billeting soldiers in private 
houses had been taken away by the law. The difficulty both of 
Parliament and the army was met by the Mutiny Act. The 
powers requisite for discipline in the army were conferred by 
Parliament on its officers, and provision was made for the pay of 
the force, but both pay and disciplinary powers were granted only 
for a single year. The Mutiny Act, like the grant of supplies, has 
remained annual ever since the Revolution ; and as it is impossible 
for the State to exist without supplies, or for the army to exist 
without discipline and pay, the annual assembly of Parliament 
has become a matter of absolute necessity. The greatest consti- 
tutional change which our history has witnessed was thus brought 
about in an indirect but perfectly efficient way. The dangers ^he 
which experience had lately shown lay in the Parliament itself 'P«'-^««- 
were met with far less skill. Under Charles, England had seen a 
Parliament, which had been returned in a moment of reaction, 
maintained without fresh election for eighteen years. A Triennial 
Bill, which limited the duration of a Parliament to three, was 
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passed with little opposition, but fell before the dislike and veto 
of William. To counteract the influence which a king might 
obtain by crowding the Commons with officials proved a yet 
harder task. A Place Bill, which excluded all persons in the 
employment of the State from a seat in Parliament, was defeated, 
and wisely defeated, in the Lords. The modern course of 
providing against a pressure from the Court or the administration 
by excluding all minor officials, but of preserving the hold of 
Parliament over the great officers of State by admitting them into 
its body, seems as yet to have occurred to nobody. It is equally 
strange that while vindicating its right of Parliamentary control 
over the public revenue and the army, the Bill of Rights should 
have left by its silence the control of trade to the Crown. It was 
only a few years later, in the discussions on the charter granted to 
the East India Company, that the Houses silently claimed and 
obtained the right of regulating English commerce. 

The religious results of the Revolution were hardly less 
weighty than the political. In the common struggle against 
Catholicism Churchman and Nonconformist had found themselves, 
as we have seen, strangely at one ; and schemes of Comprehension 
became suddenly popular. But with the fall of James the union 
of the two bodies abruptly ceased : and the establishment of a 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland, together with the " rabbling " 
of the Episcopalian clergy in its western shires, revived the old 
bitterness of the clergy towards the dissidents. The Convocation 
rejected the scheme of the Latitudinarians for such modifications 
of the Prayer-book as would render possible a return of the 
Nonconformists, and a Comprehension Bill which was introduced 
into Parliament failed to pass in spite of the King's strenuous 
support. William's attempt to partially admit Dissenters to civil 
equality by a repeal of the Corporation Act proved equally 
fruitless ; but the passing of a Toleration Act in 1689 practically 
established freedom of worship. Whatever the religious effect of 
the failure of the Latitudinarian schemes may have been, its 
political effect has been of the highest value. At no time had the 
Church been so strong or so popular as at the Revolution, and the 
reconciliation of the Nonconformists would have doubled its 
strength. It is doubtful whether the disinclination to all political 
Vol. IV — Part 33 5 E 
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Sec. viii change which has characterized it during the last two hundred 
The Gkani) years would have been affected by such a change ; but it is certain 

Alliance -' J i:> J 

1689 that the power of opposition which it has wielded would have been 

TO 

1697 enormously increased. As it was, the Toleration Act established 
a grouo of religious bodies whose religious opposition to the 
Church forced them to support the measures of progress which 
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the Church opposed. With religious forces on the one side and 
on the other England has escaped the great stumbling-block 
in the way of nations where the cause of religion has become 
identified with that of political reaction. A secession from within 
^')ir^^°"' '"^^ °^^" ''^"'"'^ weakened the Church still more. The doctrine of 
Divine Right had a strong hold on the body of the clerg\-, though 
they had been driven from their other fa\'ourite doctrine of passive 
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obedience, and the requirement of the oath of allegiance to the Sec. viii 
new sovereigns from all persons in public functions was resented T"e Grand 

*^ '■ ^ Alliance 

as an intolerable wrong by almost every parson. Sancroft, the 1689 

TO 

Archbishop of Canterbury, with a few prelates and a large number 1697 
of the higher clergy, absolutely refused the oath, treated all who 
took it as schismatics, and on their deprivation by Act of 
Parliament regarded themselves and their adherents, who were 
known as Nonjurors, as the only members of the true Church of 
England. The bulk of the clergy bowed to necessity, but their 
bitterness against the new Government was fanned into a flame 
by the religious policy announced in this assertion of the 
supremacy of Parliament over the Church, and the deposition of 
bishops by an act of the legislature. The new prelates, such as 
Tillotson, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury, were men of learning and piety ; but it was only among 
Whigs and Latitudinarians that William and his successors could 
find friends among the clergy, and it was mainly to these that they 
were driven to entrust the higher offices of the Church. The 
result was a severance between the higher dignitaries and the mass 
of the clergy which broke the strength of the Church ; and till the 
time of George the Third its fiercest strife was waged within its 
own ranks. But the resentment at the measure which brought 
this strife about already added to the difficulties which William 
had to encounter. 

Yet greater difficulties arose from the temper of his Parliament. The Act 
In the Commons the bulk of the members were Whigs, and their °^ Grace 
first aim was to redress the wrongs which the Whig party had 
suffered during the last two reigns. The attainder of Lord Russell 
was reversed. The judgements against Sidney, Cornish, and Alice 
Lisle were annulled. In spite of the opinion of the judges that the 
sentence on Titus Dates had been against law, the Lords refused 
to reverse it, but even Gates received a pardon and a pension. 
The Whigs however wanted not merely the redress of wrongs but 
the punishment of the wrong-doers. Whig and Tory had been 
united, indeed, by the tyranny of James ; both parties had shared 
in the Revolution, and William had striven to prolong their union 
by joining the leaders of both in his first Ministry. He named the Political 
Tory. Earl of Danby Lord President, made the Whig Earl of ^'ffi"'^ti<^^ 
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Shrewsbury Secretary of State, and gave the Privy Seal to Lord Sec. viii 
HaHfax, a trimmer between the one party and the other. But t«e Geand 

^ •' Alliance 

save in a moment of common oppression or common danger union 1689 

TO 

was impossible. The Whigs clamoured for the punishment of 1697 
Tories who had joined in the illegal acts of Charles and of James, 
and refused to pass the Bill of General Indemnity which William 
laid before them. William on the other hand was resolved that no 
bloodshed or proscription should follow the revolution which had 
placed him on the throne. His temper was averse from persecu- 
tion ; he had no great love for either of the battling parties ; and 
above all he saw that internal strife would be fatal to the effective 
prosecution of the war. While the cares of his new throne were 
chaining him to England, the confederacy of which he was the 
guiding spirit was proving too slow and too loosely compacted to 
cope with the swift and resolute movements of France. The 
armies of Lewis had fallen back within their own borders, but only 
to turn fiercely at bay. Even the junction of the English and 
Dutch fleets failed to assure them the mastery of the seas. The 
English navy was paralyzed by the corruption which prevailed in 
the public service, as well as by the sloth and incapacity of its 
commander. The services of Admiral Herbert at the Revolution 
had been rewarded by the Earldom of Torrington and the 
command of the fleet ; but his indolence suffered the seas to be 
swept by French privateers, and his want of seamanship was shown 
in an indecisive engagement with a French squadron in Bantry 
Bay. Meanwhile Lewis was straining every nerve to win the 
command of the Channel ; the French dockyards were turning out 
ship after ship, and the galleys of the Mediterranean fleet were 
brought round to reinforce the fleet at Brest. A French victory 
off the English coast would have brought serious political danger, 
for the reaction of popular feeling which had begun in favour of 
James had been increased by the pressure of the war, by the taxa- 
tion, by the expulsion of the Nonjurors and the discontent of the 
clergy, by the panic of the Tories at the spirit of vengeance which 
broke out among the triumphant Whigs, and above all by the 
presence of James in Ireland. A new party, that of the Jacobites The 
or adherents of King James, was just forming ; and it was feared ■^''"'''"''' 
that a Jacobite rising would follow the appearance of a French fleet 
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Secv-iii on the coast. In such a state of affairs William judged rightly 
^"llSnce° ^^^^ ^° yield to the Whig thirst for vengeance would have been 

1689 to ruin his cause. He dissolved the Parliament, which had refused 

TO 

1697 to pass a Bill of Indemnity for all political offences, and called a 

1690 new one to meet in March. The result of the election proved that 
he had only expressed the general temper of the nation. The 
boroughs had been alienated from the Whigs by their refusal to 
pass the Indemnity, and their attempts to secure the Corporations 
for their own party ; while in the counties parson after parson led 
his flock to the poll against the Whigs. In the new Parliament 
the bulk of the members proved Tories. William accepted the 
resignation of the more violent Whigs among his councillors, and 
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placed Danby at the head of affairs. In May the Houses gave 
their assent to the Act of Grace. The King's aim in this sudden 
change of front was not only to meet the change in the national 
spirit, but to secure a momentary lull in English faction which 
would suffer him to strike at the rebellion in Ireland. \\'hile 
James was King in Dublin it was hopeless to crush treason at 
home ; and so urgent was the danger, so precious ever}- moment in 
the present juncture of affairs, that William could trust no one to 
bring the work as sharply to an end as was needful sa\e himself 

In the autumn of the year 1689 the Duke of Schomberg, an 
exiled Huguenot who had followed William to England, had been 
sent with a small force to Ulster, but his landing had only roused 
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Ireland to a fresh enthusiasm. The ranks of the Irish army were sec^viii 
filled up at once, and James was able to face the Duke at Drogheda '^J^^Grand 
with a force double that of his opponent. Schomberg, whose men 1689 
were all raw recruits whom it was hardly possible to trust at such 1697 
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odds in the field, entrenched himself at Dundalk, in a camp where 
pestilence soon swept off half his men, till winter parted the two 
armies. During the next six months James, whose treasury was 
utterly exhausted, strove to fill it by a coinage of brass money, 
while his soldiers subsisted by sheer plunder. William meanwhile 
was toiling hard on the other side of the Channel to bring the Irish 
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war to an end. Schomberg was strengthened during the winter 
with men and stores, and when the spring came his force reached 
thirty thousand men. Lewis too felt the importance of the coming- 
struggle ; and seven thousand picked Frenchmen, under the Count 
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The Grand ^^d hardlv arrived when WilHam himself landed at Carrickfergus, 
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and pushed rapidly to the 



TO 
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south. His columns soon 
caught sight of the Irish 
forces, posted strongly 
behind the Boyne. " I am 
glad to see you, gentle- 
men," William cried with 
a burst of delight ; " and 
if you escape me now 
the fault will be mine." 
Early next morning the 
whole English army 
plunged into the river. 
The Irish foot broke in 
a sudden panic, but the 
horse made so gallant a 
stand that Schomberg 
fell in repulsing its 
charge, and for a time 
the English centre was 
held in check. With the 
arrival of William, how- 
ever, at the head of the 
left wing all was o\'er. 
James, who had through- 
out been striving to se- 
cure the withdrawal of 
his troops rather than 
frankl)' to meet Wil- 
liam's onset, forsook his 
troops as they fell back 
in retreat upon Dublin, 
and took ship at Kin- 
sale for France. 

The Irish But though the beaten army was forced by William's pursuit to 

abandon the capital, it was still resolute to fight. The incapacit)- 
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of the Stuart sovereign moved the scorn even of his followers. Sec. viii 
" Chanee kings with us," an Irish officer replied to an Englishman the Ghand 
who taunted him with the panic of the Boyne, " change kings with 1689 

, TO 

us and we will fight you again." They did better in nghtmg with- 1697 
out a king. The French, indeed, withdrew scornfully from the 
routed army as it stood at bay beneath the walls of Limerick. 
" Do you call these ramparts .' " sneered Lauzun : " the English will 
need no cannon ; they may batter them down with roasted apples." 
But twenty thousand men remained with Sarsfield, a brave and 
skilful officer who had seen service in England and abroad ; and 
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his daring surprise of the English ammunition train, his repulse of 
a desperate attempt to storm the town, and the approach of the 
winter, forced William to raise the siege. The course of the war 
abroad recalled him to England, and he left his work to one who 
was quietly proving himself a master in the art of war. Churchill, 
now Earl of Marlborough, had been recalled from Flanders to 
command a division which landed in the south of Ireland. Only 
a few days remained before the operations were interrupted by 
the coming of winter, but the few days were turned to good 
account. Cork, with five thousand men behind its walls, was taken 
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Sec. viii in forty-eight hours. Kinsale a few days later shared the fate of 

^"lliance" ^°^^- Winter indeed left Connaught and the greater part of 

1689 Munster in Irish hands ; the French force remained untouched, and 

TO 

1697 the coming of a new French general, St. Ruth, with arms and 
Ireland supplies encouraged the insurgents. But the summer of 1691 had 
hardly opened when Ginkell, the new English general, by his seizure 
of Athlone forced on a battle with the combined French and Irish 
forces at Aughrim, in which St. Ruth fell on the field and his army 
was utterly broken. The defeat left Limerick alone in its revolt, 
Oct. 1691 and even Sarsfield bowed to the necessity of a surrender. Two 
treaties were drawn up between the Irish and English generals. 
By the first it was stipulated that the Catholics of Ireland should 
enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their religion as were con- 
sistent with law, or as they had enjoyed in the reign of Charles the 
Second. The Crown pledged itself also to summon a Parliament 
as soon as possible, and to endeavour to procure to the good 
Roman Catholics security " from any disturbance upon the account 
of the said religion." By the military treaty those of Sarsfield's 
soldiers who would were suffered to follow him to France ; and ten 
thousand men, the whole of his force, chose exile rather than life in 
a land where all hope of national freedom was lost. When the 
wild cry of the women who stood watching their departure was 
hushed, the silence of death settled down upon Ireland. For a 
hundred years the country remained at peace, but the peace was a 
peace of despair. The most terrible legal tj-ranny under which a 
nation has ever groaned avenged the rising under Tyrconnell. The 
conquered people, in Swift's bitter words of contempt, became 
" hewers of wood and drawers of water " to their conquerors. 
Though local risings of these serfs perpetually spread terror among 
the English settlers, all dream of a national revolt passed awa\- ; 
and till the eve of the French Revolution Ireland ceased to be a 
source of political danger to England. 
The Short as the struggle of Ireland had been, it had served Lewis 

Plots well, for while William was busy at the Boync a series of brilliant 
successes was restoring the fortunes of France. In Flanders the 
Duke of Luxembourg won the victory of Flcurus. In Italy 
Marshal Catinat defeated the Duke of Savoy. A success of e\'en 
greater moment, the last victory which France was fated to win at 
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sea, placed for an instant the very throne of William in peril. Sec. viii 
William never showed a cooler courage than in quitting England T-'hh Geanu 
to fight James in Ireland at a moment when the Jacobites were 1689 

TO 

only looking for the appearance of a French fleet on the coast to 1697 
rise in revolt. He was hardly on his way in fact when Tourville, /««<? 30, 
the French a;dmiral, put to sea with strict orders to iight. He was ' ^° 
met by the English and Dutch fleet at Beachy Head, and the Dutch 
division at once engaged. Though utterly outnumbered, it fought 
stubbornly in hope of Herbert's aid ; but Herbert, whether from 
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cowardice or treason, looked idly on while his allies were crushed 
and withdrew at nightfall to seek shelter in the Thames. The 
danger was as great as the shame, for Tourville's victory left him 
master of the Channel, and his presence off the coast of Devon 
invited the Jacobites to revolt. But whatever the discontent of 
Tories and Nonjurors against William might be, all signs of it 
vanished with the landing of the French. The burning of 
Teignmouth by Tourville's sailors called the whole coast to arms ; 
and the news of the Boyne put an end to all dreams of a rising in 
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favour of James. The natural reaction against a cause which Sec. viii 
looked for foreign aid gave a new strength for the moment to '^^^^^^l''^';^," 
William in England ; but ill luck still hung around the Grand 1689 
Alliance. So urgent was the need for his presence abroad that 1697 
William left, as we have seen, his work in Ireland undone, and 
crossed in the spring of 1691 to Flanders. It was the first time 
since the days of Henry the Eighth that an English king had 
appeared on the Continent at the head of an English army. But 
the slowness of the allies again baffled William's hopes. He was 
forced to look on with a small army while a hundred thousand 
Frenchmen closed suddenly around Mons, the strongest fortress of 
the Netherlands, and made themselves masters of it in the 
presence of Lewis. The humiliation was great, and for the 
moment all trust in William's fortune faded away. In England 
the blow was felt more heavily than elsewhere. The Jacobite 
hopes which had been crushed by the indignation at Tourville's 
descent woke up to a fresh life. Leading Tories, such as Lord Intrigues 
Clarendon and Lord Dartmouth, opened communications with England. 
James ; and some of the leading Whigs, with the Earl of 
Shrewsbury at their head, angered at what they regarded as 
William's ingratitude, followed them in their course. In Lord 
Marlborough's mind the state of affairs raised hopes of a double 
treason. His design was to bring about a revolt which would drive 
William from the throne without replacing James, and give the 
crown to his daughter Anne, whose affection for Marlborough's 
wife would place the real government of England in his hands. A 
yet greater danger lay in the treason of Admiral Russell, who had 
succeeded Torrington in command of the fleet. Russell's defection 
would have removed the one obstacle to a new attempt which 
James was resolved to make for the recovery of his throne, and 
which Lewis had been brought to support. In the beginning of 
1692 an army of thirty thousand troops was quartered in 
Normandy in readiness for a descent on the English coast. 
Transports were provided for their passage, and Tourville was 
ordered to cover it with the French fleet at Brest. Though 
Russell had twice as many ships as his opponent, the belief in his 
purpose of betraying William's cause was so strong that Lewis 
ordered Tourville to engage the allied fleets at any disadvantage. 
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But whatever Russell's intrigues may have meant, he was no Sec. viu 
Herbert. " Do not think I will let the French triumph over us in tke Grand 

*■ Alliance 

our own seas," he warned his Jacobite correspondents. " If I meet 1689 

TO 

them, I will fight them, even though King James were on board." 1697 
When the allied fleets met the French off the heights of Barfleur his Batt/e of 
fierce attack proved Russell true to his word. Tourville's fifty "^ "'^"^ 
vessels were no match for the ninety ships of the allies, and after 
five hours of a brave struggle the French were forced to fly along 
the rocky coast of the Cotentin. Twenty-two of their vessels 




MEDAL COMMEMORATING VICTORY AT LA HOGUE. 

(Reverse.) 

William's reply to Louis's medal for victory at Beachy Head. 



reached St. Malo ; thirteen anchored with Tourville in the bays of 
Cherbourg and La Hogue ; but their pursuers were soon upon 
them, and in a bold attack the English boats burnt ship after ship 
under the eyes of the French army. All dread of the invasion was 
at once at an end ; and the throne of William was secured by the 
detection and suppression of the Jacobite conspiracy at home 
which the invasion was intended to support. But the overthrow of 
the Jacobite hopes was the least result of the victory of La Hogue. 
France ceased from that moment to exist as a great naval power ■ 
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Sec. VIII for though her fleet was soon recruited to its former strength, the 
The Grand confidence of her sailors was lost, and not even Tourville ventured 

.\I.L1ANCE ' 

1689 again to tempt in battle the fortune of the seas. A new hope, too, 

TO 

1697 dawned on the Grand Alliance. The spell of French triumph was 
broken. Namur indeed surrendered to Lewis, and the Duke of 
Luxembourg maintained the glory of the French army by a victory 
1692 over William at Steinkirk. But the battle was a useless butchery 
in which the conquerors lost as many men as the conquered. 
France felt herself disheartened and exhausted by the vastness of 
her efforts. The public misery was extreme. " The country, ' 
Fenelon wrote frankly to Lewis, "is a vast hospital. ' In 1693 the 
campaign of Lewis in the Netherlands proved a fruitless one, and 
Luxembourg was hardly able to beat off the fierce attack of 
William at Neerwinden. For the first time in his long career of 
prosperity Lewis bent his pride to seek peace at the sacrifice of his 
conquests, and though the effort was vain it told that the daring 
hopes of French ambition were at an end, and that the work of the 
Grand Alliance was practically done. 

The First In outer seeming, the Revolution of 1688 had only transferred 

Mimsfry ^^^ sovereignty over England from James to William and ^lary. 
In actual fact it had given a powerful and decisive impulse to 
the great constitutional progress which was transferring the 
sovereignty from the King to the House of Commons. From 
the moment when its sole right to tax the nation was established 
by the Bill of Rights, and when its own resolve settled the practice 
of granting none but annual supplies to the Crown, the House 
of Commons became the supreme power in the State. It was 
impossible permanently to suspend its sittings, or in the long run 
to oppose its will, when either course must end in leaving the 
Government penniless, in breaking up the army and navy, and in 
suspending the public service. But though the constitutional 
change was complete, the machinery of government was far from 
having adapted itself to the new conditions of political life which 

T/ie sovc- such a change brought about. Howe\cr powerful the will of the 
''"fliu: House of Commons might be, it had no means of bringing its will 

Commons directly to bear upon the conduct of public affairs. The Ministers 
who had charge of them were not its servants, but the servants of 
the Crown ; it was from the King that they looked for direction. 
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and to the King that they held themselves responsible. By sec. viii 
impeachment or more indirect means the Commons could force '^^^■^^I'^l" 
a King to remove a Minister who contradicted their will ; but they 1689 

TO 

had no constitutional power to replace the fallen statesman by a 1697 
Minister who would carry out their will. The result was the 
growth of a temper in the Lower House which drove William and 
his Ministers to despair. It became as corrupt, as jealous of 
power, as fickle in its resolves and factious in spirit, as bodies 
always become whose consciousness of the possession of power is 
untempered by a corresponding consciousness of the practical 
difficulties or the moral responsibilities of the power which they 
possess. It grumbled at the ill-success of the war, at the suffering 
of the merchants, at the discontent of the Churchmen : and it 
blamed the Crown and its Ministers for all at which it grumbled. 
But it was hard to find out what policy or measures it would have 
preferred. Its mood changed, as William bitterly complained, 
with every hour. It was, in fact, without the guidance of 
recognised leaders, without adequate information, and destitute 
of that organization out of which alone a definite policy can come. 
Nothing better proves the inborn political capacity of the English 
mind than that it should at once have found a simple and effective 
solution of such a difficulty as this. The credit of the solution 
belongs to a man whose political character was of the lowest type. 
Robert, Earl of Sunderland, had been a Minister in the later days Lord Sun- 
of Charles the Second ; and he had remained Minister through '^^''^«»^ 
almost all the reign of James. He had held office at last only 
by compliance with the worst tyranny of his master, and by a 
feigned conversion to the Roman Catholic faith ; but the ruin of 
Jarnes was no sooner certain than he had secured pardon and 
protection from William by the betrayal of the master to whom he 
had sacrificed his conscience and his honour. Since the Revolu- 
tion Sunderland had striven only to escape public observation in 
a country retirement, but at this crisis he came secretly forward to 
bring his unequalled sagacity to the aid of the King. His counsel The new 
was to recognize practically the new power of the Commons by "l""ai 
choosing the Ministers of the Crown exclusively from among the ^J'^f^"' 
members of the party which was strongest in the Lower House. 
As yet no Ministry in the modern sense of the term had existed. 
Vol. IY — Part 33 5 F 
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Sec. viii Each great officer of state, Treasurer or Secretary or Lord Privy 

The Grand Seal, had in theory been independent of his fellow-officers ; each 

1689 was the "King's servant" and responsible for the discharge of his 

TO 
1697 




ROBERT SPENCER, SECOND EARL uF SUNDERLAND. 
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special duties to the King alone. From time to time one 
Minister, like Clarendon, might tower above the rest and give a 
general direction to the whole course of government, but the 
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predominance was merely personal and never permanent; and sel.viii 
even in such a case there were colleagues who were ready to the grand 

^ Alliance 

oppose or even impeach the statesman who overshadowed them. 1689 
It was common for a King to choose or dismiss a single Minister 1697 
without any communication with the rest ; and so far was even 
William from aiming at ministerial unity, that he had striven to 
reproduce in the Cabinet itself the balance of parties which 
prevailed outside it. Sunderland's plan aimed at replacing these 
independent Ministers by a homogeneous Ministry, chosen from 
the same party, representing the same sentiments, and bound 
together for common action by a sense of responsibility and 
loyalty to the party to which it belonged. Not only would such 
a plan secure a unity of administration which had been unknown 
till then, but it gave an organization to the House of Commons 
which it had never had before. The Ministers who were represen- 
tatives of the majority of its members became the natural leaders 
of the House. Small factions were drawn together into the two 
great parties which supported or opposed the Ministry of the 
Crown. Above all it brought about in the simplest possible way 
the solution of the problem which had so long vexed both King 
and Commons. The new Ministers ceased in all but name to 
be the King's servants. They became simply an executive 
Committee representing the will of the majority of the House of 
Commons, and capable of being easily set aside by it and replaced 
by a similar Committee whenever the balance of power shifted 
from one side of the House to the other. 

Such was the origin of that system of representative govern- The 
ment which has gone on from Sunderland's day to our own. But J""'° 
though William showed his own political genius in understanding 
and adopting Sunderland's plan, it was only slowly and tentatively 
that he ventured to carry it out in practice. In spite of the 
temporary reaction Sunderland believed that the balance of 
political power was really on the side of the Whigs. Not onl)^ 
were they the natural representatives of the principles of the 
Revolution, and the supporters of the war, but they stood far 
above their opponents in parliamentary and administrative talent. 
At their head stood a group of statesmen, whose close union in 
thought and action gained them the name of the Junto. Russell, 

5 F 2 
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Sec. VIII as yet the most prominent of these, was the victor of La Hogue ; 
The Grand John Somers was an advocate who had sprung into fame by his 

Alliance -^ r o ^ 

1689 defence of the Seven Bishops ; Lord Wharton was known as 
1697 the most dexterous and unscrupulous of party managers ; and 
Montague was fast making a reputation as the ablest of English 
financiers. In spite of such considerations, however, it is doubtful 
whether William would have thrown himself into the hands of a 
purely Whig Ministry but for the attitude which the Tories took 
1694 towards the war. Exhausted as France was the war still 
languished, and the allies failed to win a single victory. Mean- 
while English trade was all but ruined by the French privateers, 
and the nation stood aghast at the growth of taxation. The 
Tories, always cold in their support of the Grand Alliance, now 
became eager for peace. The Whigs, on the other hand, remained 
resolute in their support of the war. William, in whose mind the 
contest with France was the first object, was thus driven slowly to 
T/ie follow Sunderland's advice. ^Montague had already met the strain 
£)ebt of the war by bringing forward a plan which had been previously 
1694 suggested by a Scotchman, William Paterson, for the creation of 
a National Bank. While serving as an ordinary bank for the 
supply of capital, the Bank of England, as the new institution was 
called, was in realitj- an instrument for procuring loans from the 
people at large by the formal pledge of the State to repay the 
money advanced on the demand of the lender. A loan of 
iJ^ 1, 200,000 was thrown open to public subscription ; and the 
subscribers to it were formed into a chartered company in whose 
hands the negotiations of all after loans was placed. In ten days 
the list of subscribers was full. The discovery of the resources 
afforded by the national wealth revealed a fresh source of power ; 
and the rapid growth of the National Debt, as the mass of these 
loans to the State came to be called, gave a new security against 
the return of the Stuarts, whose first work would ha\e been the 
repudiation of the claims of the lenders or " fundholders." The 
evidence of the public credit gave strength to William abroad, 
while at home a new unit}- of action followed the change which 
Sunderland counselled and which was quietl_\- carried out. One 
by one the Tory Ministers, already weakened by Alontague's 
success, were replaced b}- members of the Junto. Russell went to 
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the Admiralty ; Somers was named Lord Keeper ; Shrewsbury, Sec. vin 
Secretary of State ; Montague, Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Grand 
Even before this change was . completed its effect was felt. The 1689 
House of Commons took a new tone. The Whig majority of its 
members, united and disciplined, moved quietly under the direc- 
tion of their natural leaders, the Whig Ministers of the Crown. 
It was this which enabled William to face the shock which was 
given to his position by the death of Queen Mary. The renewed 
attacks of the Tories showed what fresh hopes had been raised by 
William's lonely position. The Parliament, however, whom the 
King had just conciliated by assenting at last to the Triennial Bill, 
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went steadily with the Ministry; and its fidelity was rewarded by 
triumph abroad. In 1695 the Alliance succeeded for the first 
time in winning a great triumph over France in the capture of 
Namur. The King skilfully took advantage of his victory to call 
a new Parliament, and its members at once showed their temper 
by a vigorous support of the war. The Houses, indeed, were no 
mere tools in William's hands. They forced him to resume 
prodigal grants of lands made to his Dutch favourites, and to 
remove his ministers in Scotland who had aided in a wild project 
for a Scotch colony on the Isthmus of Darien. They claimed a 
right to name members of the new Board of Trade, established for 
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SEc_vni the regulation of commercial matters. They rejected a proposal, 

^all.aSc™ "e^'er henceforth to be revived, for a censorship of the Press But 
1689 

TO 
1697 
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there was no factious opposition. So strong was the ministry that 
Montague was enabled to face the general distress that was caused 
for the moment by a reform of the currency, which had been 
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reduced by clipping to far less than its nominal value ; and in sec. viii 
spite of the financial embarrassments created by the reform, the Gkand 

Alliance 

William was able to hold the French at bay. 1689 

But the war was fast drawing to a close. Lewis was simply 1697 
fighting to secure more favourable terms, and William, though he peace of 
held that " the only way of treating with France is with our swords yswic 
in our hands," was almost as eager as Lewis for a peace. The 
defection of Savoy made it impossible to carry out the original 
aim of the Alliance, that of forcing France back to its position 
at the Treaty of Westphalia, and the question of the Spanish 
succession was drawing closer every day. The obstacles which 
were thrown in the way of an accommodation by Spain and the 
Empire were set aside in a private negotiation between William 
and Lewis, and the year 1697 saw the conclusion of the Peace of 1697 
Ryswick. In spite of failure and defeat in the field William's 
policy had won. The victories of France remained barren in the 
face of a United Europe ; and her exhaustion forced her, for the 
first time since Richelieu's da}', to consent to a disadvantageous 
peace. On the side of the Empire France withdrew from every 
annexation save that of Strassburg which she had made since the 
Treaty of Nimeguen, and Strassburg would have been restored 
but for the unhappy delays of the German negotiators. To Spain 
Lewis restored Luxemburg and all the conquests he had made 
during the war in the Netherlands. The Duke of Lorraine was 
replaced in his dominions. A far more important provision of the 
peace pledged Lewis to an abandonment of the Stuart cause and a 
recognition of William as King of England. For Europe in 
general the Peace of Ryswick was little more than a truce. But 
for England it was the close of a long and obstinate struggle and 
the opening of a new asra of political history. It was the final and 
decisive defeat of the conspiracy which had gone on between 
Lewis and the Stuarts ever since the Treaty of Dover, the 
conspiracy to turn England into a Roman Catholic countr)- and 
into a dependency of France. But it was even more than this. It 
was the definite establishment of England as the centre of 
European resistance against all attempts to overthrow the balance 
of power. 
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Section IX. — Marlborough, 1698 — 1712 



1712 



[Authorities. — Lord Alacaulay's great work, which practically ends at the 
Peace of Ryswick, has been continued by Lord Stanhope (" History of England 
under Queen Anne ") during this period. For Marlborough himself the main 
authority must be the Duke's biography by Archdeacon Coxe, with his 
■' Despatches." The French side of the war and negotiations has been carefully 
given by M. Martin (" Histoire de France") in what is the most accurate and 
judicious portion of his work. Swift's Journal to Stella and his political 
tracts, and BoHngbroke's correspondence, show the character of the Tory 
opposition.] 

What had bowed the pride of Lewis to the humiliating terms 
of the Peace of Ryswick was not so much the exhaustion of France 
as the need of preparing for a new and greater struggle. The 
death of the King of Spain, Charles the Second, was known to be 
at hand ; and with him ended the male line of the Austrian princes, 
who for two hundred years had occupied the Spanish throne. 
How strangely Spain had fallen from its high estate in Europe the 
wars of Lewis had abundantly shown, but so vast was the extent 
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Sec. IX of its empire, so enormous the resources which still remained to it, 
Marl- that undcr a vigorous ruler men believed its old power would at 

BOROL-GH ° 

169S once return. Its sovereign was still master of some of the noblest 
1712 provinces of the Old World and the New, of Spain itself, of the 
Milanese, of Naples and Sicily, of the Netherlands, of Southern 
America, of the noble islands of the Spanish Main. To add such 
a dominion as this to the dominion either of Lewis or of the 
Emperor ^\'ould be to undo at a blow the work of European 
independence which William had wrought ; and it was with a view 
to prevent either of these results that William freed his hands by 
the Peace of R3-swick. At this moment the claimants of the 
Spanish succession were three : the French Dauphin, a son of the 
Spanish King's elder sister ; the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, a 
grandson of his younger sister ; and the Emperor, who was a 
son of Charles's aunt. In strict law — if there had been any law 
realh" applicable to the matter — the claim of the last was the 
strongest of the three ; for the claim of the Dauphin was barred b}- 
an express renunciation of all right to the succession at his 
mother's marriage with Lewis the Fourteenth, a renunciation 
which had been ratified at the Treaty of the Pyrenees ; and a 
similar renunciation barred the claim of the Bavarian candidate. 
The claim of the Emperor was more remote in blood, but it was 
barred by no renunciation at all. William, however, was as 
resolute in the interests of Europe to repulse the claim of the 
Emperor as to repulse that of Lewis ; and it wslS the consciousness 
that the Austrian succession was inevitable if the war continued 
and Spain remained a member of the Grand Alliance, in arms 
against France, and leagued with the Emperor, which made him 
suddenl}- conclude the Peace of Ryswick. Had England and 
Holland shared William's temper he would have insisted on 
the succession of the Electoral Prince to the whole Spanish 
dominions. But both were weary of war. In England the peace 
was at once followed by the reduction of the arm}' at the demand 
of the House of Commons to fourteen thousand men ; and a 
clamour had alread\' begun for the disbanding even of these. It 
Firs/ was necessary to bribe the two rival claimants to a waiver of their 
Tmi'/1" claims ; and b}- the Plrst Partition Treat)-, concluded in 1698. 
if)t)S between England, pfolland, and I'^rance, the succession of the 
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Electoral Prince was recognized on condition of the cession by 
Spain of its Italian possessions to his two rivals. The Milanese was 
to pass to the Emperor ; the Two Sicilies, with the border province 
of Guipuzcoa, to France. But the arrangement was hardly 
concluded when the death of the Bavarian prince made the Treaty 
waste paper. Austria and France were left face to face, and a 
terrible struggle, in which the success of either would be equally 
fatal to the independence of Europe, seemed unavoidable. The 
peril was greater that the temper of England left William without 
the means of backing his policy by arms. The suffering which the 
war had caused to the merchant class, and the pressure of the 
debt and taxation it entailed, were waking every day a more bitter 
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MEDAL COMMEMORATING FIRST PARTITION TREATY, 1698. 

resentment in the people, and the general discontent avenged itself 
on William and the party who had backed his polic)^ The King's 
natural partiality to his Dutch favourites, the confidence he gave 
to Sunderland, his cold and sullen demeanour, his endeavours to 
maintain the standing arm)-, robbed him of popularity. In the 
elections held at the close of 1698 a Tory majority pledged to 
peace was returned to the House of Commons. The Junto lost 
all hold on the new Parliament. The resignation of Montague 
and Russell was followed by the dismissal of the Whig ministry, 
and Somers and his friends were replaced by an administration 
composed of moderate Tories, with Lords Rochester and 
Godolphin as its leading members. The fourteen thousand men 
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who Still remained in the army were cut down to seven. William's 
earnest entreaty could not turn the Parliament from its resolve to 
send his Dutch guards out of the country. The navy, 
which had numbered forty thousand sailors during the war, was 
cut down to eight. How much William's hands were weakened by 
this peace-temper of England was shown by the Second Partition 
Treaty which was concluded between the two maritime powers 
and France. The demand of Lewis that the Netherlands should 
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be given to the Elector of Bavaria, whose political position left him 
a puppet in the French King's hands, was resisted. Spain, the 
Netherlands, and the Indies were assigned to the second son of the 
Emperor, the Archduke Charles of Austria. But the whole of the 
Spanish territories in Italy were now granted to France ; and it 
was provided that Milan should be exchanged for Lorraine, whose 
Duke was to be summarily transferred to the new Duchy. If the 
Emperor persisted in his refusal to come into the Treat)-, the 
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share of his son was to pass to another unnamed prince, who was 
probably the Duke of Savoy. 

The Emperor still protested, but his protest was of little 
moment so long as Lewis and the two maritime powers held 

firmly together. Nor was the bitter 
resentment of Spain of more avail. 
The Spaniards cared little whether 
a French or an Austrian prince 
sat on the throne of Charles the 
Second, but their pride revolted 
against the dismemberment of 
the monarchy by the loss of its 
Italian dependencies. Even the 
dying King shared the anger of 
his subjects, and a will wrested 
from him by the factions which 
wrangled over his death-bed be- 
queathed the whole monarchy of 
Spain to a grandson of Lewis, the Duke of Anjou, the second son 
of the Dauphin. The Treaty of Partition was so recent, and 
the risk of accepting this bequest so great, that Lewis would 
hardly have resolved on it but for 
his belief that the temper of Eng- 
land must necessarily render Wil- 
Ham's opposition a fruitless one. 
Never in fact had England been 
so averse from war. So strong 
was the antipathy to William's 
foreign policy that men openly 
approved the French King's 
course. Hardly any one in Eng- 
land dreaded the succession of a 
boy who, French as he was, 
would as they believed soon be 
turned into a Spaniard by the 

natural course of events. The succession of the Duke of Anjou 
was generally looked upon as far better than the increase of power 
which France would have derived from the cessions of the last 
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Treaty of Partition, cessions which would have turned the 
Mediterranean, it was said, into a French lake, imperilled the 
English trade with the Levant and America, and raised France 
into a formidable power at sea. " It grieves me to the heart," 
William wrote bitterly, " that almost every one rejoices that 
France has preferred the Will to the Treaty." Astonished 
and angered as he was at his rival's breach of faith, he had 
no means of punishing it. The Duke of Anjou entered Madrid, 

and Lewis proudly 
boasted that hence- 
forth there were no 
Pyrenees. The life- 
work of William seem- 
ed undone. He knew 
himself to be dying. 
His cough was inces- 
sant, his eyes sunk 
and dead, his frame 
so weak that he could 
hardly get into his 
coach. But never had 
he shown himself so 
great. His courage, 
rose with every diffi- 
culty. His temper, 
which had been heated 
by the personal af- 
fronts lavished on him 
through English fac- 
tion, was hushed by a 
supreme effort of his 
will. His large and 
clear-sighted intellect looked through the temporary embarrass- 
ments of French diplomacy and English party strife to the great 
interests which he knew must in the end determine the course 
of European politics. Abroad and at home all seemed to go 
against him. For the moment he had no ally save Holland, for 
Spain was now united with Lewis, while the attitude of Bavaria 
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divided Germany and held the House of Austria in check. The 
Bavarian Elector indeed, who had charge of the Spanish Nether- 
lands and on whom William had counted, openly joined the 
French side from the first and proclaimed the Duke of Anjou 
as King in Brussels. In England the new Parliament was 
crowded with Tories who were resolute against war. The 
Tory Ministry pressed him to acknowledge the new King of 
Spain ; and as even Holland did this William was forced 
to submit. He could 
only count on the 
greed of Lewis to help 
him, and he did not 
count in vain. The 
approval of the French 
King's action had 
sprung from the belief 
that he intended to 
leave Spain to the 
Spaniards under their 
new King. Bitter too 
as the strife of Whig 
and Tory might be 
in England, there were 
two things on which 
Whig and Tory were 
agreed. Neither would 
suffer France to oc- 
cupy the Netherlands. 
Neither would endure 
a French attack on 

the Protestant succession which the Revolution of i( 
had established. But the arrogance of Lewis blinded him 
to the need of moderation in his hour of good-luck. In 
the name of his grandson he introduced French troops into 
the seven fortresses known as the Dutch barrier, and into 
Ostend and the coast towns of Flanders. Even the Peace- 
Parliament at once acquiesced in William's demand for their 
withdrawal, and authorized him to conclude a defensive 
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Sec. IX alliance with Holland. The King's policy indeed was bitterlj' 
Marl- blamed, while the late ministers, Somers, Russell, and Montague 

BOROUGH ' 1 ' o 

1698 (now become peers), were impeached for their share in the treaties. 

TO 

1712 But outside the House of Commons the tide of national feeling 
rose as the designs of Lewis grew clearer. He refused to allow the 
Dutch barrier to be re-established ; and a great French fleet 
gathered in the Channel to support, it was believed, a fresh Jacobite 
descent, which was proposed by the ministers of James in a letter 
intercepted and laid before Parliament. Even the House of 
Commons took fire at this, and the fleet was raised to thirty 
thousand men, the army to ten thousand. Kent sent up a remon- 
strance against the factious measures by which the Tories still 
struggled against the King's policy, with a prayer that addresses 
might be turned into Bills of Supply; and William was encouraged 
by these signs of a change of temper to despatch an English force 
to Holland, and to conclude a secret treaty with the Lnited 
Provinces for the recovery of the Netherlands from Lewis, and for 
their transfer with the Milanese to the house of Austria as a means 
of counter-balancing the new power added to France. But 

Dea//i of England was still clinging desperately to a hope of peace, when 
Lewis by a sudden act forced it into war. He had acknowledged 

Sept. 1701 William as King in the Peace of Ryswick, and pledged himself to 
oppose all attacks on his throne. He now entered the bed- 
chamber at St. Germain where James was breathing his last, and 
promised to acknowledge his son at his death as King of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The promise was in fact a declaration of 
war, and in a moment all England was at one in accepting the 
challenge. The issue Lewis had raised was no longer a matter of 
European politics, but the question whether the work of the Revo- 
lution should be undone, and whether Catholicism and despotism 
should be replaced on the throne of England by the arms of France. 
On such a question as this there was no difference between Tory 
and Whig. When the death, in 1700, of the last child of the 
. , , Princess Anne had been followed by a new Act of Succession, not 

Act of ^ ' 

Settle- a voice had been raised for James or his son ; and the descendants 
of the daughter of Charles the First, Henrietta of Orleans, whose 
on!)- child had married the Catholic Duke of Savoy, were passed 
over in the same silence. The Parliament fell back on the line of 
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James the First. His daughter Elizabeth had married the Elector 
Palatine, and her only surviving child, Sophia, was the wife of the 
late and the mother of the present Elector of Hanover. It was in 
Sophia and her heirs, being Protestants, that the Act of Settlement 
vested the Crown. It was enacted that every English sovereign 
must be in communion with the Church of England as by law 
established. All future kings were forbidden to leave England 
without consent of Parliament, and foreigners were excluded from 
all public posts. The independence of justice was established by 
a clause which provided that no judge should be removed from 
office save on an address 
from Parliament to the 
Crown. The two prin- 
ciples that the King 
acts only through his 
ministers, and that these 
ministers are responsible 
to Parliament, were as- 
serted by a requirement 
that all public business 
should be formally done 
in the Privy Council, and 
all its decisions signed 
by its members — provi- 
sions which went far to 
complete the parliamen- 
tary Constitution which 
had been drawn up by 

the Bill of Rights. The national union which had already been 
shown in this action of the Tory Parliament, now showed itself 
in the King's welcome on his return from the Hague, where the 
conclusion of a new Grand Alliance between the Empire, Hol- 
land, and the United Provinces, had rewarded William's patience 
and skill. The Alliance was soon joined by Denmark, Sweden, 
the Palatinate, and the bulk of the German States. The Parlia- 
ment of 1702, though still Tory in the main, replied to William's 
stirring appeal by voting forty thousand soldiers and as many 
sailors for the coming struggle. A Bill of Attainder was passed 
Vol. IV— Part 33 5 G 
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against the new Pretender ; and all members of either House 
and all public officials were sworn to uphold the succession of the 
House of Hanover. 

But the King's weakness was already too great to allow of his 
taking the field ; and he was forced to entrust the war in the 

Netherlands to the one 



Englishman who had shown 
himself capable of a great 
command. John Churchill, 
Earl of Marlborough, was 
born in 1650, the son of a 
Devonshire Cavalier, whose 
daughter became at the 
Restoration mistress of the 
Duke of York. The shame 
of Arabella did more per- 
haps than her father's 
loyalty to win for her 
brother a commission in 
the royal Guards ; and, after 
five years' service abroad 
under Turenne, the young 
captain became colonel of 
an English regiment which 
was retained in the service 
of France. He had already 
shown some of the qualities 
of a great soldier, an un- 
ruffled courage, a bold and 
venturous temper held in 
check by a cool and serene 
judgement, a vigilance and 
capacity for enduring fatigue 
which never forsook him. 
In later years he was known to spend a whole daj- in reconnoitring, 
and at Blenheim he remained on horseback for fifteen hours. But 
courage and skill in arms did less for Churchill on his return to 
the English court than his personal beaut)-. In the French camp 
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he had been known as "the handsome Englishman;" and his sec, ix 
manners were as winning as his person. Even in age his address Maei.- 
was almost irresistible: "he engrossed the graces," says Chester- 1698 
field ; and his air never lost the careless sweetness which won the 1712 
favour of Lady Castlemaine. A present of ^5,000 from the 
King's mistress laid the foundation of a fortune which grew 
rapidly to greatness, as the prudent forethought of the handsome 
young soldier hardened into the avarice of age. But it was to the Churchill 
Duke of York that Churchill looked mainly for advancement, and james 
he earned it by the fidelity with which as a member of his 
household he clung to the Duke's fortunes during the dark days 
of the Popish Plot. He followed James to the Hague and to 
Edinburgh, and on his master's return he was rewarded with a 
peerage and the colonelcy of the Life Guards. The service he 
rendered James after his accession by saving the royal army from 
a surprise at Sedgemoor would have been )-et more splendidly 
acknowledged but for the King's bigotry. In spite of his master's 
personal solicitations Churchill remained true to Protestantism ; 
but he knew James too well to count on further favour. Luckily 
he had now found a new groundwork for his fortunes in the 
growing influence of his wife over the King's second daughter, 
Anne ; and at the crisis of the Revolution the adhesion of Anne to 
the cause of Protestantism was of the highest value. No sentiment 
of gratitude to his older patron hindered Marlborough fi-om 
corresponding with the Prince of Orange, from promising Anne's 
sympathy to William's effort, or from deserting the ranks of the 
King's army when it faced William in the field. His desertion Churchill 
proved fatal to the royal cause ; but great as this service was it William 
was eclipsed by a second. It was by his wife's persuasion that 
Anne was induced to forsake her father and take refuge in 
Danby's camp. Unscrupulous as his conduct had been, the 
services which he rendered to William were . too great to miss 
their reward. He became Earl of Marlborough ; he was put at 
the head of a force during the Irish war where his rapid successes 
won William's regard ; and he was given high command in the 
army of Flanders. But the sense of his power over Anne soon 
turned Marlborough from plotting treason against James to plot 
treason against William. Great as was his greed of gold, he had 
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married Sarah Jennings, a penniless beauty of Charles's court, in 
whom a violent and malignant temper was strangely combined 
with a power of winning and retaining love. Churchill's affection 
for her ran like a thread of gold through the dark web of his 
career. In the midst of his marches and from the very battle-field 
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he writes to his wife with the same passionate tenderness. The 
composure which no danger or hatred could ruffle broke down into 
almost womanish depression at the thought of her coldness or at 
any burst of her violent humour. He never left her without a 
pang. " I did for a great while with a perspective glass look upon 
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the cliffs," he once wrote to her after setting out on a campaign, 
"in hopes that I might have had one sight of you." It was no 
wonder that the woman who inspired Marlborough with a love like 
this bound to her the weak and feeble nature of the Princess 
Anne. The two friends threw off the restraints of state, and 
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addressed each other as " Mrs. Freeman " and " Mrs. Morley." 
It was on his wife's influence over her friend that the Earl's 
ambition counted in its designs against William. His plan was 
to drive the King from the throne by backing the Tories in their 
opposition to the war as well as by stirring to frenzy the English 
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hatred of foreigners, and to seat Anne in his place. The discovery 
of his designs roused the King to a burst of unusual resentment. 
" Were I and my Lord Marlborough private persons," William 
exclaimed, " the sword would have to settle between us." As it 
was, he could only strip the Earl of his offices and command, and 
drive his wife from St. James's. Anne followed her favourite, 
and the court of the Princess became the centre of the Tory 
opposition ; while Marlborough opened a correspondence with 
James. So notorious v/as his treason that on the eve of the 
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French invasion of 1692 he was one of the first of the suspected 
persons sent to the Tower, 
jyjgjl. The death of Mary forced William to recall Anne, who became 

borough )^y ^Yns event his successor ; and with Anne the Marlboroughs 

and the -^ ' ^ 

returned to court. The King could not bend himself to trust the 
P^arl again ; but as death drew near he saw in him the one man 
whose splendid talents fitted him, in spite of the baseness and 
treason of his life, to rule England and direct the Grand Alliance 
in his stead. He employed Marlborough therefore to negotiate 
the treaty of alliance with the Emperor, and put him at the head 
of the army in Flanders. But the Earl had onl\' just taken the 
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command when a fall from his horse proved fatal to the broken Sec. ix 
frame of the King. " There was a time when I should have been marl- 

^ BOROUGH 

glad to have been delivered out of my troubles," the dying man 1698 
whispered to Portland, "but I own I see another scene, and could 1712 
wish to live a little longer." He knew, however, that the wish was Death of 
vain, and commended Marlborough to Anne as the fittest person j^^^ ^"'" 
to lead her armies and guide her counsels. Anne's zeal needed no 
quickening. Three days after her accession the Earl was named 
Captain-General of the English forces at home and abroad, and 
entrusted with the entire direction of the war. His supremacy 
over home affairs was secured by the construction of a purely 
Tory administration with Lord Godolphin, a close friend of 
Marlborough's, as Lord Treasurer at its head. The Queen's 
affection for his wife ensured him the support of the Crown at a 
moment when Anne's personal popularity gave the Crown a new 
weight with the nation. In England, indeed, party feeling for the 
moment died away. All save the extreme Tories were won over 
to the war now that it was waged on behalf of a Tory queen by a 
Tory general, while the most extreme of the Whigs were ready to 
back even a Tory general in waging a Whig war. Abroad, 
however, William's death shook the Alliance to its base ; and even 
Holland wavered in dread of being deserted by England in the 
coming struggle. But the decision of Marlborough soon did away 
with this distrust. Anne was made to declare from the throne 
her resolve to pursue with energy the policy of her predecessor. 
The Parliament was brought to sanction vigorous measures for the 
prosecution of the war. The new general hastened to the Hague, 
received the command of the Dutch as well as of the English 
forces, and drew the German powers into the Confederacy with 
a skill and adroitness which even William might have envied. 
Never was greatness more quickly recognized than in the case of 
Marlborough. In a few months he was regarded by all as the 
guiding spirit of the Alliance, and princes whose jealousy had 
worn out the patience of the King yielded without a struggle to 
the counsels of his successor. His temper fitted him in an especial 
way to be the head of a great confederacy. Like William, he 
owed little of his power to any early training. The trace of his 
neglected education was seen to the last in his reluctance to write. 
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Sec. IX " Of all things," he said to his wife, " I do not lo\'c writing." To 
makl- pen a despatch indeed was a far greater trouble to him than to 

BOROUGH ^ 

1698 plan a campaign. But nature had given him qualities which in 

TO 

1712 other men spring specially from culture. His capacity for business 
was immense. During the next ten years he assumed the general 
direction of the war in Flanders and in Spain. He managed 
every negotiation with the courts of the allies. He watched over 
the shifting phases of English politics. He crossed the Channel to 
win over Anne to a change in the Cabinet, or hurried to Berlin to 
secure the due contingent of Electoral troops from Brandenburg. 
At one and the same moment men saw him reconciling the 
Emperor with the Protestants of Hungary, stirring the Calvinists 
of the Cevennes into revolt, arranging the affairs of Portugal, and 
providing for the protection of the Duke of Savo}^ But his air 
showed no trace of fatigue or haste or vexation. He retained to 
the last the indolent grace of his )-outh. His natural dignity was 
never ruffled by an outbreak of temper. Amidst the storm of 
battle his soldiers saw their leader " without fear of danger or in 
the least hurry, giving his orders with all the calmness imaginable." 
In the cabinet he was as cool as on the battle-field. He met with 
the same equable serenity the pettiness of the German princes, the 
phlegm of the Dutch, the ignorant opposition of his officers, the 
libels of his political opponents. There was a touch of irony in 
the simple expedients by which he sometimes solved problems 
which had baffled Cabinets. The touchy pride of the King of 
Prussia made him one of the most vexatious among the allies, but 
all difficulty with him ceased when Marlborough rose at a state 
banquet and handed him a napkin. Churchill's composure rested 
partly indeed on a pride which could not stoop to bare the real 
self within to the eyes of meaner men. In the bitter moments 
before his fall he bade Godolphin burn some querulous letters 
which the persecution of his opponents had wrung from him. 
" My desire is that the world may continue in their error of 
thinking me a happy man, for I think it better to be envied than 
pitied." But in great measure it sprang from the purelj- 
intellectual temper of his mind. His passion for his wife was 
the one sentiment which tinged the colourless light in which his 
understanding moved. In all else he was without love or hate, he 
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knew neither doubt nor regret. In private life he was a humane 
and compassionate man ; but if his position required it he could 
betray Englishmen to death, or lead his army to a butchery such 
as that of Malplaquet. Of honour or the finer sentiments of 
mankind he knew nothing ; and he turned without a shock from 
guiding Europe and winning great victories to heap up a matchless 
fortune by peculation and greed. He is perhaps the only instance 

of a man of real greatness 
who loved money for 
money's sake. The pas- 
sions which stirred the 
men around him, whether 
noble or ignoble, were to 
him simply elements in 
an intellectual problem 
which had to be solved 
by patience. " Patience 
will overcome all things," 
he writes again and again. 
"As I think most things 
are governed by destiny, 
having done all things 
we should submit with 
patience." 

As a statesman the high 
qualities of Marlborough 
were owned by his bitterest 
foes. " Over the Confeder- 
acy," says Bolingbroke, 
" he, a new, a private man, 
acquired by merit and 
management a more decided influence than high birth, confirmed 
authority, and even the crown of Great Britain, had given to King 
William." But great as he was in the council, he was even greater 
in the field. He stands alone amongst the masters of the art of war 
as a captain whose victories began at an age when the work of most 
men is done. Though he served as a young officer under Turenne 
and for a few months in Ireland and the Netherlands, he had held 
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no great command till he took the field in Flanders at the age of 

fifty-tv.'o. He stands alone, too, in his unbroken good fortune. 

1698 Voltaire notes that he never besieged a fortress which he did not take, 
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or fought a battle which he did not win. His difficulties came not 
so much from the enem)-, as from the ignorance and timidity of his 
own allies. He was never defeated in the field, but victorv after 
victory was snatched from him by the incapacity of his officers or 
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the stubbornness of the Dutch. What startled the cautious 
strategists of his day was the vigour and audacity of his plans. 
Old as he was, Marlborough's designs had from the first all the i 
dash and boldness of youth. On taking the field in 1702 he at 171 

once resolved to force a battle in the heart of Brabant. The plan opening 
was foiled by the timidity of the Dutch deputies. But his resolute "-^Jj 
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advance across the Meuse drew the French forces from that river, 
and enabled him to reduce fortress after fortress in a series of 
sieges, till the surrender of Liege closed a campaign which cut 
off the French from the Lower Rhine, and freed Holland from 
all danger of an invasion. The successes of Marlborough 
had been brought into bolder relief by the fortunes of the war 
in other quarters. Though the Imperialist general, Prince Eugene 
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of Savoy, showed his powers by a surprise of the French sec. ix 
army at Cremona, no real successes had been won in Italy. marl- 

^ BOROUGir 

An English descent on the Spanish coast ended in failure. In 1698 

TO 

Germany the Bavarians joined the French, and the united armies 1712 
defeated the forces of the Empire. It was in this quarter that 
Lewis resolved to push his fortunes. In the spring of 1703 a fresh 
army under Marshal Villars again relieved the Bavarian Elector 
from the pressure of the Imperial forces, and only a strife which 
arose between the two commanders hindered the joint armies from 
marching on Vienna. Meanwhile the timidity of the Dutch 
deputies served Lewis well in the Low Countries. The hopes 
of Marlborough, who had been raised to a Dukedom for his 
services in the previous year, were again foiled by the deputies of 
the States-General. Serene as his temper was, it broke down 
before their refusal to co-operate in an attack on Antwerp 
and French Flanders ; and the prayers of Godolphin and of the 
pensionary Heinsius alone induced him to withdraw his offer of 
resignation. But in spite of his victories on the Danube, of 
the blunders of his adversaries on the Rhine, and the sudden aid of 
an insurrection which broke out in Hungary, the difficulties of 
Lewis were hourly increasing. The accession of Savoy to the 
Grand Alliance threatened his armies in Italy with destruction. 
That of Portugal gave the allies a base of operations against Spain. 
The French King's energy however rose with the pressure ; and 
while the Duke of Berwick, a natural son of James the Second, was 
despatched against Portugal, and three small armies closed round 
Savoy, the flower of the French troops joined the army of Bavaria 
on the Danube ; for the bold plan of Lewis was to decide the 
fortunes of the war by a victory which would wrest peace from the 
Empire under the walls of Vienna. 

The master-stroke of Lewis roused Marlborough at the opening Blenheim 
of 1704 to a master-stroke in return ; but the secrecy and boldness 
of the Duke's plans deceived both his enemies and his allies. The 
French army in Flanders saw in his march upon Maintz only 
a design to transfer the war into Elsass. The Dutch were lured 
into suffering their troops to be drawn as far from Flanders as 
Coblentz by proposals for an imaginary campaign on the Moselle. 
It was only when Marlborough crossed the Neckar and struck 
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through the centre of Germany for the Danube that the true aim Sec. ix 
of his operations was revealed. After struggHng through the hill '^^^'J,^'^ 
country of Wiirtemberg, he joined the Imperial army under the 1698 
Prince of Baden, stormed the heights of Donauwerth, crossed the 1712 
Danube and the Lech, and penetrated into the heart of Bavaria. 
The crisis drew the two armies which were facing one another on 
the Upper Rhine to the scene. The arrival of Marshal Tallard 
with thirty thousand French troops saved the Elector of Bavaria 
for the moment from the need of submission ; but the junction of 
his opponent. Prince Eugene, with Marlborough raised the con- 
tending forces again to an equality. After a few marches the 
armies met on the north bank of the Danube, near the little town of 
Hochstadt and the village of Blindheim or Blenheim, which have 
given their names to one of the most memorable battles in the 
history of the world. In one respect the struggle which followed 
stands almost unrivalled, for the whole of the Teutonic race was 
represented in the strange medley of Englishmen, Dutchmen, 
Hanoverians, Danes, Wurtembergers, and Austrians who followed 
Marlborough and Eugene. The French and Bavarians, who 
numbered like their opponents some fifty thousand men, lay behind 
a little stream which ran through swampy ground to the Danube. 
Their position was a strong one, for its front was covered by the 
swamp, its right by the Danube, its left by the hill-country in 
which the stream rose ; and Tallard had not only entrenched 
himself, but was far superior to his rival in artillery. But for once 
Marlborough's hands were free. " I have great reason," he wrote 
calmly home, " to hope that everything will go well, for I have the 
pleasure to find all the officers willing to obey without knowing 
any other reason than that it is my desire, which is very different 
from what it was in Flanders, where I was obliged to have the 
consent of a council of war for everything I undertook." So 
formidable were the obstacles, however, that though the allies were 
in motion at sunrise, it was not till midday that Eugene, who 
commanded on the right, succeeded in crossing the stream. The 
English foot at once forded it on the left and attacked the villao-e Auir. 13 
of Blindheim in which the bulk of the French infantry wctc ^^°'^ 
entrenched ; but after a furious struggle the attack was repuLsed 
while as gallant a resistance at the other end of the line held 
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Eugene in check. The centre, however, which the French believed Sec. ix 
to be unassailable, had been chosen by Marlborough for the chief marl- 
point of attack ; and by making an artificial road across the morass 1698 

TO 

he was at last enabled to throw his eight thousand horsemen on 1712 
the French cavalry which occupied this position. Two desperate 
charges which the Duke headed in person decided the day. The 
French centre was flung back on the Danube and forced to surrender. 
Their left fell back in confusion on Hochstadt : while their right, 
cooped up in Blindheim and cut off from retreat, became prisoners 
of war. Of the defeated army only twenty thousand escaped. 
Twelve thousand were slain, fourteen thousand were captured. 
Germany was finally freed from the French ; and Marlborough, 
who followed the wreck of the French host in its flight to Elsass, 
soon made himself master of the Lower Moselle. But the loss of 
France could not be measured by men or fortresses. A hundred 
victories since Rocroi had taught the world to regard the 
French army as invincible, when Blenheim and the surrender of 
the flower of the French soldiery broke the spell. From that 
moment the terror of victory passed to the side of the allies, and 
" Malbrook " became a name of fear to every child in France. 

In England itself the victory of Blenheim aided to bring about Ramillies 
a great change in the political aspect of affairs. The Tories were 
resolved to create a permanent Tory majority in the Commons by 
excluding Nonconformists from the municipal corporations, which 
returned the bulk of the borough members. The Protestant 
Dissenters, while adhering to their separate congregations, in which 
they were now protected by the Toleration Act, " qualified for 
office " by the " occasional conformity " of receiving the sacrament 
at Church once in the year. It was against this " occasional Occasional 
conformity " that the Tories introduced a test to exclude the "^""{"r"' 
Nonconformists ; and this test at first received Marlborough's 
support. But it was steadily rejected by the Lords as often as it 
was sent up to them, and it was soon guessed that their resistance 
was secretly backed by both Marlborough and Godolphin. Tory 
as he was, in fact, Marlborough had no mind for an unchecked 
Tory rule, or for a revival of religious strife which would be fatal 
to the war. But he strove in vain to pi'opitiate his party by 
inducing the Queen to set aside the tenths and first-fruits hitherto 
Vol. IV— Part 34 5 H 
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Sec. IX paid by the clergy to the Crown as a fund for the augmentation of 
Marl- Small benefices, a fund which still bears the name of Oueen Anne's 
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1698 Bounty. The Commons showed their resentment by refusing to 

1712 add a grant of money to the grant of a Dukedom after his 

first campaign ; and the higher Tories, with Lord Nottingham 

at their head, began to throw every obstacle they could in the way 

of the continuance of the war. At last they quitted office in 1704, 

and Marlborough replaced them by Tories of a more moderate 

stamp who were still in favour of the war : by Robert Harley, who 

became Secretary of State, and Henry St. John, a man of splendid 

talents, who was named Secretary at War. The Duke's march 

into Germany, which pledged England to a struggle in the heart 

of the Continent, embittered the political strife. The high Tories 

and Jacobites threatened, if Marlborough failed, to bring his head 

to the block, and only the victory of Blenheim saved him from 

political ruin. Slowly and against his will the Duke drifted from 

his own party to the party which really backed his policy. He 

availed himself of the national triumph over Blenheim to dissolve 

Parliament ; and when the election of 1705, as he hoped, returned 

a majority in favour of the war, his efforts brought about a 

The coalition between the moderate Tories who still clunsr to him and 
r rt' 
Ministry *^^^ Whig Junto, whose support was purchased by making a Whig, 

William Cowper, Lord Keeper, and by sending Lord Sunderland 
as envoy to Vienna. The bitter attacks of the peace party were 
entirely foiled by this union, and Marlborough at last felt secure at 
home. But he had to bear disappointment abroad. His plan of 
attack along the line of the Moselle was defeated by the refusal of 
the Imperial army to join him. When he entered the French 
lines across the Dyle, the Dutch generals withdrew their troops ; 
and his proposal to attack the Duke of Villeroy in the field of 
Waterloo was rejected in full council of war by the deputies of 
the States with cries of " murder" and "massacre." Even Marl- 
borough's composure broke into bitterness at the blow. " Had I 
had the same power I had last year," he wrote home, " I could 
have won a greater victory than that of Blenheim." On his 
complaint the States recalled their commissaries, but the year was 
lost ; nor had greater results been brought about in Italy or on 
the Rhine. The spirits of the allies were only sustained by the 
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romantic exploits of Lord Peterborough in Spain. Profligate, 
unprincipled, flighty as he was, Peterborough had a genius for war, 
and his seizure of Barcelona with a handful of men, his recognition 
of the old liberties of Aragon, roused that province to support the 
cause of the second son of the Emperor, who had been acknow- 
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ledged as King of Spain by the allies under the title of Charles the 
Third. Catalonia and Valencia soon joined Aragon in declaring 
for Charles : while Marlborough spent the winter of 1705 in 
negotiations at Vienna, Berlin, Hanover, and the Hague, and in 
preparations for the coming campaign. Eager for freedom of 
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action, and sick of the Imperial generals as of the Dutch, he 
planned a march over the Alps and a campaign in Italy ; and 
though his designs were defeated by the opposition of the allies, he 
found himself unfettered when he again appeared in Flanders in 
1706. The French marshal Villeroy was as eager as Marlborough 
for an engagement ; and the two armies met on the 23rd of May at 
the village of Ramillics on the undulating plain which forms the 
highest ground in Brabant. The French were drawn up in a wide 
curve with morasses covering their front. After a feint on their left, 
Marlborough flung himself on their right wing at Ramillies, crushed 
it in a brilliant charge that he led in person, and swept along their 
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whole line till it broke in a rout which only ended beneath the 
walls of Louvain. In an hour and a half the French had lost 
fifteen thousand men, their baggage, and their guns ; and the line 
of the Scheldt, Brussels, Antwerp and Bruges became the prize of 
the victors. It only needed four successful sieges which followed 
the battle of Ramillies to complete the deliverance of Flanders. 

The year which witnessed the victory of Ramillies remains yet 
more memorable as the year which witnessed the final Union of 
Scotland England with Scotland. As the undoing of the earlier union had 
been the first work of the Government of the Restoration, its 
revival was one of the first aims of the Government which followed 
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the Revolution. But the project was long held in check by sec. ix 
religious and commercial jealousies. Scotland refused to bear any ^J^abl-^ 
part of the English debt. England would not yield any share in 1698 
her monopoly of trade with the colonies. The EngHsh Churchmen 1712 
longed for a restoration of Episcopacy north of the border, while 
the Scotch Presbyterians would not hear even of the legal tolera- 
tion of Episcopalians. In 1703, however, an Act of Settlement 
which passed through the Scotch Parliament at last brought home 
to English statesmen the dangers of further delay. In dealing 
with this measure the Scotch Whigs, who cared only for the 
independence of their country, joined hand in hand with the Scotch 
Jacobites, who looked only to the interests of the Pretender. The 
Jacobites excluded from the Act the name of the Princess Sophia ; 
the Whigs introduced a provision that no sovereign of England 
should be recognized as sovereign of Scotland save upon security 
given to the religion, freedom, and trade of the Scottish people. 
Great as the danger arising from such a measure undoubtedly was, 
for it pointed to a recognition of the Pretender in Scotland on the 
Queen's death, and such a recognition meant war between 
Scotland and England, it was only after three years' delay that the 
wisdom and resolution of Lord Somers brought the question to an 1706 
issue. The Scotch proposals of a federative rather than a legisla- 
tive union were set aside by his firmness ; the commercial jealousies 
of the English trader were put by ; and the Act of Union provided 
that the two kingdoms should be united into one under the name 
of Great Britain, and that the succession to the crown of this 
United Kingdom should be ruled by the provisions of the English 
Act of Settlement. The Scotch Church and the Scotch law were 
left untouched : but all rights of trade were thrown open, and a 
uniform system of coinage adopted. A single Parliament was 
henceforth to represent the United Kingdom, and for this purpose 
forty-five Scotch members were added to the five hundred and 
thirteen English members of the House of Commons, and sixteen 
representative peers to the one hundred and eight who formed the 
English House of Lords. In Scotland the opposition was bitter 
and almost universal. The terror of the Presbyterians indeed was 
met by an Act of Security which became part of the Treaty of 
Union and which required an oath to support the Presbyterian 
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makl- could satisfy the enthusiastic patriots or the fanatical Cameronians. 
The Jacobites sought troops from France and plotted a Stuart 
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restoration. The nationalists talked of seceding from the Houses 
which voted for the Union, and of establishing a rival Parliament. 
In the end, however, good sense and the loyalty of the trading 
classes to the cause of the Protestant succession won their way. 
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The measure was adopted by the Scotch Parhament, and the sec. ix 
Treaty of Union becanrie in I707 a legislative act to which Anne marl- 
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expect from my subjects of both nations that from henceforth they 
act with all possible respect and kindness to one another, that so it 
may appear to all the world they have hearts disposed to become 
one people." Time has more than answered these hopes. The 
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two nations whom the Union brought together have ever since 
remained one. England gained in the removal of a constant 
danger of treason and war. To Scotland the Union opened up 
new avenues of wealth which the energy of its people turned to 
wonderful account. The farms of Lothian have become models of 
agricultural skill. A fishing town on the Clyde has grown into 
the rich and populous Glasgow. Peace and culture have changed 
the wild clansmen of the Highlands into herdsmen and farmers. 
Nor was the change followed by any loss of national spirit. The 
world has hardly seen a mightier and more rapid developement of 
national energy than that of Scotland after the Union. All that 
passed away was the jealousy which had parted since the days 
of Edward the First two peoples whom a common blood and com- 
mon speech proclaimed to be one. The Union between Scotland and 
England has been real and stable simply because it was the 
legislative acknowledgement and enforcement of a national fact. 

With the defeat of Ramillies the fortunes of France reached 
their lowest ebb. The loss of Flanders was followed by the loss of 
Italy after a victory by which Eugene relieved Turin ; and not 
only did Peterborough hold his ground in Spain, but Charles the 
Third with an army of English and Portuguese entered Madrid. 
Marlborough was at the height of his renown. Ramillies gave him 
strength enough to force Anne, in spite of her hatred of the Whigs, 
to fulfil his compact with them by admitting Lord Sunderland, the 
bitterest leader of their party, to office. But the system of political 
balance which he had maintained till now began at once to break 
down. Constitutionally, Marlborough's was the last attempt to 
govern England on other terms than those of party government, 
and the union of parties to which he had clung ever since his 
severance from the extreme Tories soon became impossible. The 
growing opposition of the Tories to the war threw the Duke 
more and more on the support of the Whigs, and the Whigs sold 
their support dearly. Sunderland, who had inherited his father's 
conceptions of party government, was resolved to restore a strict 
party administration on a purely Whig basis, and to drive the 
moderate Tories from office in spite of Marlborough's desire to 
retain them. The Duke wrote hotly home at the news of the pres- 
sure which the Whigs were putting on him. " England," he said, 
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opponents, though it roused the Duke to a burst of unusual passion 
in ParHament, effected its end by convincing him of the impos- 
sibihty of further resistance. The opposition of the Queen indeed 
was stubborn and bitter. Anne was at heart a Tory, and her old 
trust in Marlborough died with his submission to the Whig demands. 
It was only by the threat of resignation that he had forced her 
to admit Sunderland to office ; and the violent outbreak of temper 
with which the Duchess enforced her husband's will changed the 
Queen's friendship for her into a bitter resentment. Marlborough 
was driven to increase this resentment by fresh compliances with 
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" will not be ruined because a few men are not pleased." Nor was Sec. ix 
Marlborough alone in his resentment. Harley foresaw the danger marl- 
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of his expulsion from office, and began to intrigue at court, through 1698 

TO 

Mrs. Masham, a bedchamber woman of the Queen, who was 1712 
supplanting the Duchess in Anne's favour, against the Whigs and 
against Marlborough. St. John, who owed his early promotion to 
office to the Duke's favour, was driven by the same fear to share 
Harley's schemes. Marlborough strove to win both of them back, 
but he was helpless in the hands of the only party that steadily 
supported the war. A factious union of the Whigs with their 
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the conditions which the Whigs imposed on him, by removing 
Peterborough from his command as a Tory general, and by wrest- 
ing from Anne her consent to the dismissal from office of Harley 
and St. John with the moderate Tories whom they headed. Their 
removal was followed by the complete triumph of the Whigs. 
Somers became President of the Council, Wharton Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, while lower posts were occupied by men destined 
to play a great part in our later history, such as the young Duke of 
Newcastle and Robert Walpole. Meanwhile, the great struggle 
abroad went on, with striking alternations of success. France rose 
with singular rapidity from the crushing blow of Ramillies. Spain 
was recovered for Philip by a victory of Marshal Berwick at 
Almanza. Villars won fresh triumphs on the Rhine, while Eugene, 
who had penetrated into Provence, was driven back into Italy. In 
Flanders, Marlborough's designs for taking advantage of his great 
victory were foiled by the strategy of the Duke of Venddme and 
by the reluctance of the Dutch, who were now wavering towards 
peace. In the campaign of 1708, however, Vendome, in spite of his 
superiority in force, was attacked and defeated at Oudenarde ; and 
though Marlborough was hindered from striking at the heart of 
France by the timidity of the English and Dutch statesmen, he 
reduced Lille, the strongest of its frontier fortresses, in the face of 
an army of relief which numbered a hundred thousand men. The 
pride of Lewis was at last broken by defeat and by the terrible 
suffering of France. He offered terms of peace which yielded all 
that the allies had fought for. He consented to withdraw his aid 
from Philip of Spain, to give up ten Flemish fortresses to the 
Dutch, and to surrender to the Empire all that France had gained 
since the Treaty of Westphalia. He offered to acknowledge Anne, 
to banish the Pretender from his dominions, and to demolish the 
fortifications of Dunkirk, a port hateful to England as the home of 
the French privateers. 

To Marlborough peace now seemed secure ; but in spite of his 
counsels, the allies and the Whig Ministers in England demanded 
that Lewis should with his own troops compel his grandson to give 
up the crown of Spain. " If I must wage war," replied the King, 
" I had rather wage it against my enemies than against my 
children.'' In a bitter despair he appealed to France ; and 
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exhausted as it was, the campaign of 1709 proved how nobly 
France answered his appeal. The terrible slaughter which bears the 
name of the battle of Malplaquet showed a new temper in the 
French soldiers. Starving as they were, they flung away their 
rations in their eagerness for the fight, and fell back at its close in 
serried masses that no efforts of Marlborough could break. They 
had lost twelve thousand 
men, but the forcing 
their lines of entrench- 
ment had cost the allies 
a loss of double that 
number. Horror at such 
a "deluge of blood" 
increased the growing 
weariness of the war ; 
and the rejection of 
the French offers was 
unjustly attributed to a 
desire on the part of 
Marlborough of length- 
ening out a contest 
which brought him pro- 
fit and power. A storm 
of popular passion burst 
suddenly on the Whigs. 
Its occasion was a dull 
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and silly sermon in 
which a High Church 
divine, Dr. Sacheverell, 

maintained the doctrine of non-resistance at St. Paul's. His 
boldness challenged prosecution ; but in spite of the warning 
of Marlborough and of Somers the Whig Ministers resolved 
on his impeachment before the Lords, and the trial at once 
widened into a great party struggle. An outburst of popular en- 
thusiasm in Sacheverell's favour showed what a storm of hatred 
had gathered against the Whigs and the war. The most eminent 
of the Tory Churchmen stood by his side at the bar, crowds 
escorted him to the court and back again, while the streets rang 
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with cries of " The Church and Dr. Sacheverell." A small majority 
of the peers found the preacher guilty, but the light sentence they 
inflicted was in effect an acquittal, and bonfires and illuminations 
over the whole country welcomed it as a Tory triumph. 

The party whom the Whigs had striven to crush were roused 
to new life. The expulsion of Harley and St. John from the 
Ministry had given the Tories leaders of a more subtle and vigorous 

stamp than the High 
Churchmen who had 
quitted office in the 
first years of the war, 
and St. John brought 
into play a new engine 
of political attack 
whose powers soon 
made themselves felt. 
In the Examiner and 
in a crowd of pam- 
phlets and periodicals 
which followed in its 
train, the humour of 
Prior, the bitter irony 
of Swift, and St. John's 
own brilliant sophistry 
spent themselves on the 
abuse of the war and of 
its general. " Six mil- 
lions of supplies and 
almost fifty millions of 
debt !" Swift wrote bit- 
terly ; "the High Allies have been the ruin of us ! " Marlborough 
was ridiculed and reviled, he was accused of insolence, cruelty and 
ambition, of corruption and greed. Even his courage was called in 
question. The turn of popular feeling freed Anne at once from the 
pressure beneath which she had bent : and the subtle intrigue of 
Harley was busy in undermining the Ministry. The Whigs, who 
knew the Duke's alliance with them had simply been forced on him 
by the war, were easily persuaded that the Queen had no aim but 
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to humble him, and looked coolly on at the dismissal of his son-in- sec. ix 
law, Sunderland, and his friend, Godolphin. Marlborough on his J^^^^J-^^ 
part was lured by hopes of reconciliation with his old party, and 1698 
looked on as coolly while Anne dismissed the Whig Ministers and 1712 
appointed a Tory Ministry in their place, with Harley and St. John Dismissal 
at its head. But the intrigues of Harley paled before the subtle wki^s 
treason of St. John. Resolute to drive Marlborough from his i7>o 
command, he fed the 
Duke's hopes of re- 
conciliation with the 
Tories, till he led him 
to acquiesce in his 
wife's dismissal, and to 
pledge himself to a 
co-operation with the 
Tory policy. It was 
the Duke's belief that 
a reconciliation with 
the Tories was effected 
that led him to sanc- 
tion the despatch of 
troops which should 
have strengthened his 
army in Flanders on 
a fruitless expedition 
against Canada, though 
this left him too weak 
to carry out a masterly 
plan which he had 
formed for a march into 

the heart of France in the opening of 171 1. He was unable even 
to risk a battle or to do more than to pick up a few seaboard towns, 
and St. John at once turned the small results of the campaign into 
an argument for the conclusion of peace. In defiance of an article 
of the Grand Alliance which pledged its members not to carry 
on separate negotiations with France, St. John, who now became 
Lord Bolingbroke, pushed forward a secret accommodation between 
England and France. It was for this negotiation that he had 
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Sec. IX crippled Marlborough's campaign ; and it was the discovery of his 
™^'?,'';„ perfidy which revealed to the Duke how utterly he had been 

BOROUGH * 

1698 betrayed, and forced him at last to break with the Tory Ministry. 

TO 

1712 He returned to England ; and his efforts induced the House of 
Lords to denounce the contemplated peace ; but the support of 
the Commons and the Queen, and the general hatred of the war 
among the people, enabled Harley to ride down all resistance. 
At the opening of 1712 the Whig majority in the House of Lords 
was swamped by the creation of twelve Tory peers. Marlborough 
was dismissed from his command, charged with peculation, and 
condemned as guilty by a vote of the House of Commons. The 
Duke at once withdrew from England, and with his withdrawal all 
opposition to the peace was at an end. 

"^J^^'y of Marlborough's flight was followed by the conclusion of a Treaty 

1713 at Utrecht between France, England, and the Dutch ; and the 
desertion of his allies forced the Emperor at last to make peace at 
Rastadt. By these treaties the original aim of the war, that of 
preventing the possession of France and Spain by the House of 
Bourbon, was abandoned. No precaution was taken against the 
dangers it involved to the "balance of power," save by a provision 
that the two crowns should never be united on a single head, and 
by Philip's renunciation of all right of succession to the throne of 
France. The principle on which the Treaties were based was in 
fact that of the earlier Treaties of Partition. Philip retained Spain 
and the Indies : but he ceded his possessions in Italy and the 
Netherlands with the island of Sardinia to Charles of Austria, who 
had now become Emperor, in satisfaction of his claims ; while he 
handed over Sicily to the Duke of Savoy. To England he gave 
up not only Minorca but Gibraltar, two positions which secured her 
the command of the Mediterranean. France had to consent to the 
re-establishment of the Dutch barrier on a greater scale than 
before ; to pacify the English resentment against the French 
privateers by the dismantling of Dunkirk ; and not only to recog- 
nize the right of Anne to the crown, and the Protestant succession 
in the House of Hanover, but to consent to the expulsion of the 
Pretender from her soil. The failure of the Queen's health made 
the succession the real question of the day, and it was a question 
which turned all politics into faction and intrigue. The Whigs, 
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who were still formidable in the Commons, and who showed the . 
strength of their party in the Lords by defeating a Treaty of 
Commerce, in which Bolingbroke anticipated the greatest financial 
triumph of William Pitt and secured freedom of trade between 
England and France, were zealous for the succession of the 
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Elector ; nor did the Tories really contemplate any other plan. 
But on the means of providing for his succession Harley and 
Bolingbroke differed widely. Harley inclined to an alliance 
between the moderate Tories and the Whigs. The policy of 
Bolingbroke, on the other hand, was so to strengthen the Tories by 
Vol. IV— Part 34 . j 
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the utter overthrow of their opponents, that whatever might be the 
Elector's sympathies they could force their policy on him as King. 
To ruin his rival's influence he introduced a Schism Bill, which 
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hindered any Nonconformist from acting as a schoolmaster or a 
tutor ; and which broke Harley's plans by creating a more bitter 
division than ever between Tory and Whig. But its success went 
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beyond his intentions. The Whigs regarded the Bill as the first 
step in a Jacobite restoration. The Electress Sophia was herself 
alarmed, and the Hanoverian ambassador demanded for the son of 
the Elector, the future George the Second, who had been created 
Duke of Cambridge, a summons as peer to the coming Parliament, 
with the aim of securing the presence in England of a Hanoverian 
Prince in case of the Queen's death. The Queen's anger, fanned 
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by Bolingbroke, broke out in a letter to the Electress which 
warned her that '' such conduct may imperil the succession itself ; " 
and in July Anne was brought to dismiss Harley, now Earl of 
Oxford, and to construct a strong and united Tory Ministry which 
would back her in her resistance to the Elector's demand. As the 
crisis grew nearer, both parties prepared for civil war. In the 
beginning of 17 14 the Whigs had made ready for a rising on the 
Queen's death, and invited Marlborough from Flanders to head 
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them, in the hope that his name would rally the army to their 
cause. Bolingbroke, on the other hand, intent on building up a 
strong Tory party, made the Duke of Ormond, whose sympathies 
were known to be in favour of the Pretender's succession, Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, the district in which either claimant of the 
crown must land, while he gave Scotland in charge to the Jacobite 
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Earl of Mar. But events moved faster than his plans. Anne was 
suddenly struck with apoplexy. The Privy Council at once 
assembled, and at the news the Whig Dukes of Argyll and 
Somerset entered the Council Chamber without summons and took 
their places at the board. The step had been taken in secret 
concert with the Duke of Shrewsbury, who was President of the 
Council in the Tory Ministry, but a rival of Bolingbroke and an 
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adherent of the Hanoverian succession. The act was a decisive 
one. The right of the House of Hanover was at once acknow- 
ledged, Shrewsbury was nominated as Lord Treasurer by the 
Council, and the nomination was accepted by the dying Queen. 
Bolingbroke, though he remained Secretary of State, suddenly 
found himself powerless and neglected, while the Council took 
steps to provide for the emergency. Four regiments were sum- 
moned to the capital in the expectation of a civil war. But the 
Jacobites were hopeless and unprepared ; and on the death of Anne 
the Elector George of Hanover, who had become heir to the throne 
by his mother's death, was proclaimed King of England without a 
show of opposition. 
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Section X. — Walpole, 1712 — 1742 

{Authorities. — Coxe's Life of Sir Robert Walpole, Horace Walpole's 
" Memoirs of the Reign of George II.," and Lord Hervey's amusing Memoirs 
from the accession of George II. to the death of Queen Caroline, give the main 
materials on one side ; Bolingbroke's Letter to Sir William Wyndham, his 
" Patriot King," and his correspondence afford some insight into the other. 
Horace Walpole's Letters to Sir Horace Mann give a minute account of his 
father's fall. A sober and judicious account of the whole period may be found 
in Lord Stanhope's " History of England from the Peace of Utrecht."] 



The accession of George the First marked a change in the England 
position of England in the European Commonwealth. From the Eur%e 
age of the Plantagenets the country had stood apart from more 
than passing contact with the fortunes of the Continent. But the 
Revolution had forced her to join the Great Alliance of the Euro- 
pean peoples ; and shameful as were some of its incidents, the 
Peace of Utrecht left her the main barrier against the ambition of 
the House of Bourbon. And not only did the Revolution set 
England irrevocably among the powers of Europe, but it assigned 
her a special place among them. The result of the alliance and 
the war had been to establish what was then called a " balance of 
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power ' between the great European states ; a balance which 
rested indeed not so much on any natural equilibrium of forces as 
on a compromise wrung from warring nations by the exhaustion 
of a great struggle ; but which, once recognized and established, 
could be adapted and readjusted, it was hoped, to the varying 
political conditions of the time. Of this balance of power, as 
recognized and defined in the Treaty of Utrecht and its successors, 
England became the special guardian. The stubborn policy of 

the Georgian statesmen 
has left its mark on our 
policy ever since. In 
struggling for peace and 
for the sanctity of 
treaties, even though the 
struggle was one of 
selfish interest, England 
took a ply which she 
has never wholly lost. 
Warlike and imperious 
as is her national temper, 
she has never been able 
to free herself from a 
sense that her business 
in the world is to seek 
peace alike for herself 
and for the nations about 
her, and that the best 
security for peace lies in 
her recognition, amidst 
whatever difficulties and 
seductions, of the force of international engagements and the 
sanctity of treaties. 

At home the new King's accession was followed by striking 
political results. Under Anne the throne had regained much of 
the older influence which it lost through William's unpopularity ; 
but under the two sovereigns who followed Anne the power of the 
Crown lay absolutely dormant. They were strangers, to whom 
loyalty in its personal sense was impossible ; and their character 
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as nearly approached insignificance as it is possible for human 
character to approach it. Both were honest and straightforward 
men, who frankly accepted the irksome position of constitutional 
kings. But neither had any qualities which could make their 
honesty attractive to the people at large. The temper of George 
the First was that of a gentleman usher ; and his one care was to 
get money for his favourites and himself. The temper of George 
the Second was that of a drill-sergeant, who believed himself 
master of his realm while 
he repeated the lessons 
he had learnt from his 
wife, and which his wife 
had learnt from the Min- 
ister. Their Court is 
familiar enough in the 
witty memoirs of the 
time ; but as political 
figures the two Georges 
are almost absent from 
our history. William of 
Orange had not only 
used the power of reject- 
ing bills passed by the 
two Houses, but had kept 
in his own hands the 
control of foreign affairs. 
Anne had never yielded 
even to Marlborough her 
exclusive right of dealing 
with Church preferment 

and had presided to the last at the Cabinet Councils of her 
ministers. But with the accession of the Georges these reserves 
passed away. No sovereign since Anne's death has appeared at 
a Cabinet Council, or has ventured to refuse his assent to an Act 
of Parliament. As Elector of Hanover indeed the King still dealt 
with Continental affairs : but his personal interference roused an 
increasing jealousy, while it affected in a very slight degree the 
foreign policy of his English counsellors. England, in short, was 
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governed not by the King, but by the Whig ministers of the Crown. 
Nor had the Whigs to fear any effective pressure from their 
poHtical opponents. " The Tory party," BoHngbroke wrote after 
Anne's death, " is gone." In the first House of Commons indeed 
which was called by the new King, the Tories hardly numbered 
fifty members ; while a fatal division broke their strength in the 
country at large. In their despair the more vehement among them 
turned to the Pretender. Lord Oxford was impeached and sent 

to the Tower ; Boling- 
broke and the Duke of 
Ormond fled from Eng- 
land to take office under 
the son of King James. 
At home Sir William 
Wyndham seconded their 
efforts by building up a 
Jacobite faction out of 
the wreck of the Tory 
party. The Jacobite se- 
cession gave little help 
to the Pretender, while 
it dealt a fatal blow to 
the Tory cause. Eng- 
land was still averse from 
a return of the Stuarts ; 
and the suspicion of 
Jacobite designs not only 
alienated the trading 
classes, who shrank from the blow to public credit which a 
Jacobite repudiation of the debt would bring about, but deadened 
the zeal even of the parsons and squires ; while it was known 
to have sown a deep distrust of the whole Tory party in the 
heart of the new sovereign. The Crown indeed now turned to 
the Whigs ; while the Church, which up to this time had been 
the main stumbling-block of their party, was sinking into political 
insignificance, and was no longer a formidable enemy. For more 
than thirty years the Whigs ruled England. But the length of 
their rule was not wholly due to the support of the Crown or the 
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secession of the Tories. It was in some measure due to the 
excellent organization of their party. While their adversaries 
were divided by differences of principle and without leaders 
of real eminence, the Whigs stood as one man on the principles 
of the Revolution and produced great leaders who carried them 
into effect. They submitted with admirable discipline to the 
guidance of a knot of great nobles, to the houses of Bentinck, 
Manners, Campbell, and Cavendish, to the Fitzroys and Len- 
noxes, the Russells and 

Grenvilles, families whose 
resistance to the Stuarts, 
whose share in the Revo- 
lution, whose energy in 
setting the line of Han- 
over on the throne, gave 
them a claim to power. 
It was due yet more 
largely to the activity 
with which the Whigs 
devoted themselves to 
the gaining and preserv- 
ing an ascendency in the 
House of Commons. The 
support of the commer- 
cial classes and of the 
great towns was secured 
not only by a resolute 
maintenance of public 

credit, but by the special attention which each ministry paid to 
questions of trade and finance. Peace and the reduction of the 
land-tax conciliated the farmers and the landowners, while the 
Jacobite sympathies of the bulk of the squires, and their conse- 
quent withdrawal from all share in politics, threw even the repre- 
sentation of the shires for a time into Whig hands. Of the county 
members, who formed the less numerous but the weightier part 
of the lower House, nine-tenths were for some years relatives and 
dependents of the great Whig families. Nor were coarser means 
of controlling Parliament neglected. The wealth of the Whig 
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Sec. X houses was lavishly spent in securing a monopoly of the small and 
Walpole corrupt constituencies which made up a large part of the borough 

1712 

TO representation. It was spent yet more unscrupulously in Parlia- 
Zl mentary bribery. Corruption was older than Walpole or the 
Whig Ministry, for it sprang out of the very transfer of power to 
the House of Commons which had begun with the Restoration. 
The transfer was complete, and the House was supreme in the 
State ; but while freeing itself from the control of the Crown, it 
was as yet imperfectly responsible to the people. It was only at 
election time that a member felt the pressure of public opinion. 
The secrecy of parliamentary proceedings, which had been needful 
as a safeguard against royal interference with debate, served as a 
safeguard against interference on the part of constituencies. This 
strange union of immense power with absolute freedom from re- 
sponsibility brought about its natural results in the bulk of members. 
A vote was too valuable to be given without recompense ; and 
parliamentary support had to be bought by places, pensions, and 
bribes in hard cash. But dexterous as was their management, and 
compact as was their organization, it was to nobler qualities than 
these that the Whigs owed their long rule over England. They 
were true throughout to the principles on which they had risen 
into power, and their unbroken administration converted those 
principles into national habits. Before their long rule was over, 
Englishmen had forgotten that it was possible to persecute for 
difference of opinion, or to put down the liberty of the press, or 
to tamper with the administration of justice, or to rule without a 
Parliament. 
Walpole That this policy was so firmly grasped and so steadily carried 

out was due above all to the genius of Robert Walpole. Born in 
1676, he entered Parliament two years before William's death as a 
young Norfolk landowner of fair fortune, with the tastes and air 
of the class from which he sprang. His big square figure, his 
vulgar good-humoured face were those of a common country 
squire. And in Walpole the squire underlay the statesman to the 
last. He was ignorant of books, he " loved neither writing nor 
reading," and if he had a taste for art, his real love was for the 
table, the bottle, and the chase. He rode as hard as he drank. 
Even in moments of political peril, the first despatch he would 
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open was the letter from his gamekeeper. There was the temper 
of the Norfolk fox-hunter in the " doggedness " which Marlborough 
noted as his characteristic, in the burly self-confidence which 
declared " If I had not been Prime Minister I should have been 
Archbishop of Canterbury," in the stubborn courage which 
conquered the awkwardness of his earlier efforts to speak, or met 
single-handed at the last the bitter attacks of a host of enemies. 
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SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 
Picture by J. B. Van Leo, in the National Portrait Gallery: 

There was the same temper in the genial good-humour which 
became with him a new force in politics. No man was ever more 
fiercely attacked by speakers and writers, but he brought in no 
" gagging Act " for the press ; and though the lives of most of his 
assailants were in his hands through their intrigues with the 
Pretender, he made little use of his power over them. Where his 
country breeding showed itself most, however, was in the shrewd, 
narrow, honest character of his mind. Though he saw very 
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clearly, he could not see far, and he would not believe what he 
could not see. He was thoroughly straightforward and true to 
his own convictions, so far as they went. " Robin and I are two 
honest men," the Jacobite Shippen owned in later years, when 
contrasting him with his factious opponents : " he is for King 
George and I am for King James, but those men with long cravats 
only desire place either under King George or King James.'' He 
saw the value of the political results which the Revolution had 
won, and he carried out his " Revolution principles " with a rare 
fidelity through years of unquestioned power. But his prosaic 
good sense turned sceptically away from the poetic and passionate 
sides of human feeling. Appeals to the loftier or purer motives of 
action he laughed at as " school-boy flights." For young members 
who talked of public virtue or patriotism he had one good-natured 
answer : " You will soon come off that and grow wiser." 

How great a part Walpole was to play no one could as yet 
foresee. Though his vigour in the cause of his party had earned 
him the bitter hostility of the Tories in the later years of Anne, 
and a trumped-up charge of peculation had served in 171 2 as a 
pretext for expelling him from the House and committing him to 
the Tower, at the accession of George the First Walpole was far 
from holding the commanding position he was soon to assume. 
The first Hanoverian Ministry was drawn wholly from the Whig 
party, but its leaders and Marlborough found themselves alike set 
aside. The direction of affairs was entrusted to the new Secretary 
of State, Lord Townshend ; his fellow Secretary was General 
Stanhope, who was raised to the peerage. It was as Townshend's 
brother-in-law, rather than from a sense of his actual ability, that 
Walpole successively occupied the posts of Paymaster of the 
Forces, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and First Lord of the 
Treasury, in the new administration. The first work of the 
Ministry was to meet a desperate attempt of the Pretender to gain 
the throne. There was no real prospect of success, for the active 
Jacobites in England were few, and the Tories were broken and 
dispirited by the fall of their leaders. The death of Lewis ruined 
all hope of aid from France ; the hope of Swedish aid proved as 
fruitless ; but in spite of Bolingbroke's counsels James Stuart 
resolved to act alone. Without informing his new minister, he 
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ordered the Earl of Mar to give the signal for revolt in the 
North. In Scotland the triumph of the Whigs meant the con- 
tinuance of the House of Argyll in power, and the rival High- 
land clans were as ready to fight the Campbells under Mar as 
they had been ready to fight them under Dundee or Montrose. 
But Mar was a leader of different stamp from these. Six thousand 
Highlanders joined him at Perth, but his cowardice or want of 
conduct kept his army idle, till Argyll had gathered forces to 
meet it in an indecisive engagement at Sheriffmuir. The Pre- 
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tender, who arrived too late for the action, proved a yet more 
sluggish and incapable leader than Mar : and at the close 
of 1715 the advance of fresh forces drove James over-sea 
again and dispersed the clans to their hills. In England the 
danger passed away like a dream. The accession of the new 
King had been followed by some outbreaks of riotous discon- 
tent ; but at the talk of Highland risings and French inva- 
sions Tories and Whigs alike rallied round the throne ; while 
the army went hotly for King George. The suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and the arrest of their leader, Sir William 
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Wyndham, cowed the Jacobites ; and not a man stirred in the west 
when Ormond appeared off the coast of Devon, and called on his 
party to rise. Oxford alone, where the University was a hotbed 
of Jacobitism, showed itself restless ; and a few of the Catholic 
gentry rose in Northumberland, under Lord Derwentwater and 
Mr. Forster. The arrival of two thousand Highlanders who had 
been sent to join them by Mar spurred them to a march into 
Lancashire, where the Catholic party was strongest ; but they were 
soon cooped up in Preston, and driven to a surrender. The 
Ministry availed itself of its triumph to gratify the Nonconformists 
by a repeal of the Schism and Occasional Conformity Acts, and to 

venture on a great constitutional 



change. Under the Triennial 
Bill in William's reign the dura- 
tion of a Parliament was limited 
to three years. Now that the 
House of Commons however 
was become the ruling power in 
the State, a change was abso- 
lutely required to secure steadi- 
ness and fixity of political ac- 
tion ; and in 1716 this necessity 
coincided with the desire of the 
Whigs to maintain in power a 
thoroughly Whig Parliament. 
The duration of Parliament 
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was therefore extended to seven years by the Septennial Bill. But 
the Jacobite rising brought about a yet more momentous change 
in English policy abroad. At the moment when the landing of 
James in Scotland had quickened the anxiety of King George 
that France should be wholly detached from his cause, the actual 
state of European politics aided to bring about a new triple 
alliance between France, England, and Holland. 

Since the death of Lewis the Fourteenth in 1715 France had 
been ruled by the Duke of Orleans as Regent for the young King, 
Lewis the Fifteenth. The Duke stood next in the succession to the 
crown, if Philip of Spain observed the renunciation of his rights 
which he had made in the Treaty of Utrecht. It was well known, 
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however, that Philip had no notion of observing this renunciation, 
and the constant dream of every 
Spaniard was to recover all that 
Spain had given up. To attempt 
this was to defy Europe ; for 
Savoy had gained Sicily : the 
Emperor held the Netherlands, 
Naples, and the Milanese ; Hol- 
land looked on the Barrier for- 
tresses as vital to its own security ; 
while England clung tenaciously 
to the American trade. But the 
boldness of Cardinal Alberoni, who 
was now the Spanish Minister, 
accepted the risk ; and while his 
master was intriguing against the 
Regent in France, Alberoni pro- 
mised aid to the Jacobite cause 
as a means of preventing the inter- 
ference of England with his designs. His first attempt was to re- 
cover the Italian provinces which Philip had lost, and armaments 

greater than Spain had seen for a cen- 
tury reduced Sardinia in 1717. England 
and France at once drew together and 
entered into a compact by which France 
guaranteed the succession of the House 
of Hanover in England, and England 
the succession of the House of Orleans, 
should Lewis the Fifteenth die without 
heirs ; and the two powers were joined, 
though unwillingly, by Holland. When 
in the summer of 1718 a strong Spanish 
force landed in Sicily, and made itself 
master of the island, the appearance of 
an English squadron in the Straits of 
Messina was followed by an engage- 
ment in which the Spanish fleet was all but destroyed. Alberoni 
strove to avenge the blow by fitting out an armament which the 
Vol. IV — Part 34 5 X 
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Duke of Ormond was to command for a revival of the Jacobite rising 

in Scotland. But the ships were wrecked 
in the Bay of Biscay ; and the accession of 
Austria with Savoy to the Triple Alliance 
left Spain alone in the face of Europe. 
The progress of the French armies in 
the north of Spain forced Philip at last 
to give way. Alberoni was dismissed ; 
and the Spanish forces were withdrawn 
from Sardinia and Sicily. The last of 
these islands now passed to the Emperor, 
Savoy being compensated for its loss by 
the acquisition of Sardinia, from which 
its Duke took the title of King; while the 
work of the Treaty of Utrecht was com- 
pleted by the Emperor's renunciation of his 
claims on the crown of Spain and Philip's 
renunciation of his claims on the Milanese and the two Sicilies. 

The struggle however had shown the difficulties which the 
double position of its sove- 
reign was to bring on Eng- 
land In his own mind George 
cared more for the interests 
of his Electorate of Hanover 
than of his kingdom ; and 
these were now threatened by 
Charles Xll.of Sweden, whose 
anger had been roused at the 
cession to Hanover of the 
Swedish possessions of Bre- 
men and Verden by the King 
of Denmark, who had seized 
them while Charles was absent 
in Turkey. The despatch of a 
British fleet into the Baltic to 
overawe Sweden identified 
England with the policy of Hanover, and Charles retorted by 
joining with Alberoni, and by concluding an alliance with the Czar, 
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Peter the Great, for a restoration of the Stuarts. Luckily for the 

new dynasty his plans were brought to an end by his death 

at the siege of Frederickshall ; but 

the policy which provoked them had 

already brought about the dissolu- 
tion of the Ministry. In assenting 

to a treaty of alliance with Hanover 

against Sweden, they had yielded to 

the fact that Bremen and Verden 

were not only of the highest import- 
ance to Hanover, which was thus 

brought into contact with the sea, 

but of hardly less value to England, 

as they secured the mouths of the 

Elbe and the Weser, the chief inlets 

for British commerce into Germany, 

in the hands of a friendly state. But 

they refused to go further in carrying 

out a Hanoverian policy ; the anger 

of the King was seconded by intrigues among the ministers ; and 

in 171 7 Townshend and Walpole had been forced to resign their 

posts. In the reconstituted cabinet 
Lords Sunderland and Stanhope re- 
mained supreme ; and their first aim 
was to secure the maintenance of the 
Whig power by a constitutional change. 
Harley's creation of twelve peers to 
ensure the sanction of the Lords to 
the Treaty of Utrecht showed that the 
Crown possessed a power of swamping 
the majority in the House of Peers. In 
1720 therefore the Ministry introduced 
a bill, suggested as was believed by 
Sunderland, which professed to secure 
the liberty of the Upper House by 
limiting the power of the Crown in the 
creation of fresh Peers. The number of 

Peers was permanently fixed at the number then sitting in the 

House; and creations could only be made when vacancies occurred. 

5 K 2 
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Twenty-five hereditary Scotch Peers were substituted for the 
sixteen elected Peers for Scotland. The bill however was strenu- 
ously opposed by Walpole. It would 
in fact have rendered representative 
government impossible. For repre- 
sentative government was now coming 
day by day more completely to mean 
government by the will of the House 
of Commons, carried out by a Minis- 
try which served as the mouthpiece 
^f that will. But it was only through 
the prerogative of the Crown, as ex- 
ercised under the advice of such a 
Ministry, that the Peers could be 
forced to bow to the will of the Lower 
House in matters where their opinion 
was adverse to it ; and the proposal 
of Sunderland would have brought 
legislation and government to a dead 
lock. The Peerage Bill owed its defeat to Walpole's opposition ; 
and his rivals were forced to admit him, with Townshend, into 
the Ministry, though they held sub- 
ordinate places. But this soon gave 
way to a more natural arrangement. 
South Sea The sudden increase of English com- 
merce begot at this moment the 
mania of speculation. Ever since the 
age of Elizabeth the unknown wealth 
of Spanish America had acted like a 
spell upon the imagination of Eng- 
lishmen ; and Harley gave counten- 
ance to a South Sea Company, which 
promised a reduction of the public 
debt as the price of a monopoly of 
the Spanish trade. Spain however 
clung jealously to her old prohibi- 
tions of all foreign commerce ; and 
the Treaty of Utrecht on!}- won for England the right of engaging 
in the negro slave-trade, and of despatching a single ship to the 
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coast of Spanish America. But in spite of all this, the Company sec. x 

again came forward, offering in exchange for new privileges to pay walpole 

off national burdens which amounted to nearly a million a year. It to 
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was in vain that Walpole warned the Ministry and the country 
against this "dream." Both went mad ; and in 1720 bubble Com- 
pany followed bubble Company, till the inevitable reaction brought 
a general ruin in its train. The crash brought Stanhope to the 
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Sec X grave. Of his colleagues, many were found to have received 
walpole bribes from the South Sea Company to back its frauds. Craggs, 
TO the Secretary of State, died of terror at the investigation ; Aislabie, 
'— the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was sent to the Tower ; and in 
the general wreck of his rivals Walpole mounted again into power 
Waipoles In 1 72 1 he became First Lord of the Treasury, while Townshend 
*"" ''-^ returned to his post of Secretary of State. But their relative 
position was now reversed. Townshend had been the head in 
their earlier administration : in this Walpole was resolved, to use 
his own characteristic phrase, that " the firm should be Walpole 
and Townshend and not Townshend and Walpole." 
Walpole's If no Minister has fared worse at the hands of poets and 
Poitcy historians, there are few whose greatness has been more impartially 
recognized by practical statesmen. The years of his power indeed 
are years without parallel in our history for political stagnation. 
His long administration of more than twenty years is almost 
without a history. All legislative and political activity seemed to 
cease with his entry into office. Year after year passed by without 
a change. In the third year of his Ministry there was but one 
division in the House of Commons. The Tory members were so 
few that for a time they hardly cared to attend its sittings ; and in 
1722 the loss of Bishop Atterbury of Rochester, who was convicted 
of correspondence with the Pretender, deprived of his bishopric, 
and banished by Act of Parliament, deprived the Jacobites of their 
only remaining leader. Walpole's one care was to maintain the 
quiet which was reconciling the country to the system of the 
Revolution. But this inaction fell in with the temper of the nation 
at large. It was popular with the class which commonly presses 
for political activity. The energy of the trading class was ab- 
sorbed in the rapid extension of commerce and accumulation of 
wealth. So long as the country was justly and temperateh- 
governed the merchant and shopkeeper were content to leave 
government in the hands that held it. All they asked was to be 
let alone to enjoy their new freedom, and develope their new 
industries. And Walpole let them alone. Progress became 
material rather than political, but the material progress of the 
country was such as England had never seen before. The work of 
keeping England quiet and of giving quiet to Europe, was in itself 
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a noble one ; and it is the temper with which he carried on this 
worl< which gives Walpole his place among English statesmen. 
He was the first and he was the most successful of our Peace 
Ministers. " The most pernicious circumstances," he said, '' in 
which this country can be are those of war ; as we must be losers 
while it lasts, and cannot be great gainers when it ends." It was 
not that the honour or influence of England suffered in his hands, 
for he won victories by the firmness of his policy and the skill of 
his negotiations as effectual as any which are won by arms. But 
in spite of the complications of foreign affairs, and the pressure 
from the Court and the Opposition, it is the glory of Walpole that 
he resolutely kept England at peace. Peace indeed was hard to 
maintain. The Emperor Charles the Sixth had issued a Pragmatic 
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Sanction, by which he provided that his hereditary dominions 
should descend unbroken to his daughter, Maria Theresa ; but no 
European State had yet consented to guarantee her succession. 
Spain, still resolute to regain her lost possessions, and her old 
monopoly of trade with her American colonies, seized the oppor- 
tunity of detaching the Emperor from the alliance of the Four 
Powers, which left her isolated in Europe. She promised to sup- 
port the Pragmatic Sanction in return for a pledge from Charles to 
aid in wresting Gibraltar and Minorca from England, and in se- 
curing to a Spanish prince the succession to Parma, Piacenza, and 
Tuscany. A grant of the highest trading privileges in her 
American dominions to a commercial company which the Emperor 
had established at Ostend, in defiance of the Treaty of Westphalia 
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Sec. X and the remonstrances of England and Holland, revealed this 

walpole secret alliance ; and there were fears of the adhesion of Russia. 
1712 

The danger was met for a while by an alliance of England, France, 

and Prussia ; but the withdrawal of the last Power again gave 

courage to the confederates, and in 1727 the Spaniards besieged 

Gibraltar, while Charles threatened an invasion of Holland. The 

moderation of Walpole alone averted a European war. While 

sending British squadrons to the Baltic, the Spanish coast, and 

America, he succeeded by diplomatic pressure in again forcing the 

1729 Emperor to inaction ; Spain was at last brought to sign the Treaty 

of Seville, and to content herself with a promise of the succession 

of a Spanish prince to the Duchies of Parma and Tuscany ; and 

the discontent of Charles at this concession was allayed in 1731 

by giving the guarantee of England to the Pragmatic Sanction. 

Walpole's As Walpole was the first of our Peace Ministers, so he was the 

first of our Financiers. He was far indeed from discerning the 

powers which later statesmen have shown to exist in a sound 

finance, but he had the sense to see, what no minister had till then 

seen, that the wisest course a statesman can take in presence of a 

great increase in national industry and national wealth is to look 

quietly on and let it alone. At the outset of his rule he declared 

in a speech from the Throne that nothing would more conduce to 

the extension of commerce " than to make the exportation of our 

own manufactures, and the importation of the commodities used 

in the manufacturing of them, as practicable and easy as may be." 

The first act of his financial administration was to take off the 

duties from more than a hundred British exports, and nearly forty 

articles of importation. In 1730 he broke in the same enlightened 

spirit through the prejudice which restricted the commerce of the 

colonies to the mother-country alone, by allowing Georgia and the 

Carolinas to export their rice directly to any part of Europe. The 

result was that the rice of America soon drove that of Ital}' and 

ligypt from the market. His Excise Bill, defective as it was, was 

the first measure in which an English Minister showed any real 

grasp of the principles of taxation. The wisdom of Walpole 

was rewarded by a quick upgrowth of prosperit)-. Our exports, 

Avhich were six millions in value at the beginning of the century, 

had doubled by the middle of it.' The rapid developement of the 
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Colonial trade gave England a new wealth. In Manchester and 
Birmingham, whose manufactures were now becoming of import- 
ance, population doubled in thirty years. Bristol, the chief seat of 
the West Indian trade, rose into new prosperity. Liverpool, 
which owes its creation to the new trade with the West, sprang 
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up from a little country town into the third port of the kingdom. 
With peace and security, and the wealth that they brought with 
them, the value of land, and with it the rental of every country 
gentleman, rose fast. But this up-growth of wealth around him 
never made Walpole swerve from a rigid economy, from the 
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steady reduction of the debt, or the diminution of fiscal duties. 
Even before the death of George the First the pubhc burdens were 
reduced by twenty millions. 

The accession of George the Second in 1727 seemed to give a 
fatal shock to Walpole's power ; for the new King was known to 
have hated his father's Minister hardly less than he had hated his 
father. But hate Walpole as he might, the King was absolutely 
guided by the adroitness of his wife, Caroline of Anspach ; and 
Caroline had resolved that there should be no change in the 
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Ministry. The years which followed were in fact those in which 
George the Walpole's power reached its height. He gained as great an 
Second j^fl^gj^j-g gygj. George the Second as he had gained over his father. 
His hold over the House of Commons remained unshaken. The 
country was tranquil and prosperous. The prejudices of the 
landed gentry were met by a steady effort to reduce the land- 
tax. The Church was quiet. The Jacobites were too hopeless to 
stir. A few trade measures and social reforms crept quietly 
through the Houses. An inquiry into the state of the gaols 
showed that social thought was not utterly dead. A bill of great 
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value enacted that all proceedings in courts of justice should Sec. x 

henceforth be in the English language. Only once did Walpole walpole 

break this tranquillity by an attempt at a great measure of states- to 

manship. No tax had from the first moment of its introduction — - 

Excise 

been more unpopular than the Excise. Its origin was due to Pym ^ill 
and the Long Parliament, who imposed duties on beer, cyder, and 
perry, which at the Restoration produced an annual income of 
more than six hundred thousand pounds. The war with France 
brought with it the malt-tax, and additional duties on spirits, 
wine, tobacco, and other articles. So great had been the increase 
in the public wealth that the return from the Excise amounted at 
the death of George the First to nearly two millions and a half a 
year. But its unpopularity remained unabated, and even philoso- 
phers like Locke contended that the whole public revenue should 
be drawn from direct taxes upon the land. Walpole, on the other 
hand, saw in the growth of indirect taxation a means of winning 
over the country gentry to the new dynasty of the Revolution by 
freeing the land from all burdens whatever. Smuggling and 
fraud diminished the revenue by immense sums. The loss on 
tobacco alone amounted to a third of the whole duty. The 
Excise Bill of 1733 met this evil by the establishment of bonded 
warehouses, and by the collection of the duties from the inland 
dealers in the form of Excise and not of Customs. The first 
measure would have made London a free port, and doubled 
English trade. The second would have so largely increased the 
revenue, without any loss to the consumer, as to enable Walpole 
to repeal the land-tax. In the case of tea and coffee alone, the 
change in the mode of levying the duty was estimated to bring in 
an additional hundred thousand pounds a year. The necessaries 
of life and the raw materials of manufacture were in Walpole's 
plan to remain absolutely untaxed. The scheme was an anticipa- 
tion of the principles which have guided English finance since the 
triumph of free trade ; but in 1733 Walpole stood ahead of his 
time. A violent agitation broke out ; riots almost grew into 
revolt ; and in spite of the Queen's wish to put down resistance 
by force, Walpole withdrew the bill. " I will not be the Minister," 
he said with noble self-command, " to enforce taxes at the expense 
of blood." What had fanned popular prejudice into a flame 
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during the uproar was the violence of the so-called " Patriots." 
In the absence of a strong opposition and of great impulses to 
enthusiasm a party breaks readily into factions ; and the weakness 
of the Tories joined with the stagnation of public affairs to breed 
faction among the Whigs. Walpole too was jealous of power ; 
and as his jealousy drove colleague after colleague out of office, 
they became leaders of a party whose sole aim was to thrust him 
from his post. Greed of power indeed was the one passion which 
mastered his robust common-sense. Townshend was turned out 
of office in 1730, Lord Chesterfield in 1733 ; and though he started 
with the ablest administration the country had known, Walpole 
was left after twenty years of supremacy with but one man of 
ability in his cabinet, the Chancellor, Lord Hardwicke. With the 
single exception of Townshend, the colleagues whom his jealousy 
dismissed plunged into an opposition more factious and un- 
principled than has ever disgraced English politics. The 
" Patriots," as they called themselves, owned Pulteney as their 
head ; they were reinforced by a band of younger Whigs — the 
" Boys," as Walpole named them — whose temper revolted alike 
against the inaction and cynicism of his policy, and whose spokes- 
man was a young cornet of horse, William Pitt ; and they rallied 
to these the fragment of the Tory party which still took part in 
politics, and which was guided for a while by the virulent ability 
of Bolingbroke, whom Walpole had suffered to return from exile, 
but to whom he had refused the restoration of his seat in the 
House of Lords. But Walpole's defeat on the Excise Bill had 
done little to shake his power, and Bolingbroke withdrew to 
France in despair at the failure of his efforts. 

Abroad the first signs of a new danger showed themselves in 
1733, when the peace of Europe was broken afresh by disputes 
which rose out of a contested election to the throne of Poland. 
Austria and France were alike drawn into the strife ; and in 
England the awakening jealousy of French designs roused a new 
pressure for war. The new King too was eager to fight, and her 
German sympathies inclined even Caroline to join in the fray. 
But Walpole stood firm for the observance of neutrality. " There 
are fifty thousand men slain this year in Europe," he boasted as 
the strife went on, " and not one Englishman." The intervention 
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of England and Holland succeeded in 1736 in restoring peace; Sec. x 
but the country noted bitterly that peace was bought by the walpole 
triumph of both branches of the House of Bourbon. A new to 
Bourbon monarchy was established at the cost of the House of — 
Austria by the cession of the Two Sicilies to a Spanish Prince, in 
exchange for his right of succession to Parma and Tuscany. On 
the other hand, Lorraine passed finally into the hands of France. 
The birth of children to Lewis the Fifteenth had settled all The 

. Family 

questions of succession in France, and no obstacle remained to Compact 
hinder their family sympathies from uniting the Bourbon Courts 
in a common action. As early as 1733 a Family Compact had 
been secretly concluded between France and Spain, the main 
object of which was the ruin of the maritime supremacy of 
Britain. Spain bound herself to deprive England gradually of its 
commercial privileges in her American dominions, and to transfer 
them to France. France in return engaged to support Spain at 
sea, and to aid her in the recovery of Gibraltar. The caution with 
which Walpole held aloof from the Polish war rendered this com- 
pact inoperative for the time ; but neither of the Bourbon courts 
ceased to look forward to its future execution. No sooner was 
the war ended than France strained every nerve to increase her 
fleet ; while Spain steadily tightened the restrictions on British 
commerce with her American colonies. The trade with Spanish England 
America, which, illegal as it was, had grown largely through the "" ''"'" 
connivance of Spanish port-officers during the long alliance of 
England and Spain in the wars against France, had at last re- 
ceived a legal recognition in the Peace of Utrecht. It was indeed 
left under narrow restrictions ; but these were evaded by a vast 
system of smuggling which rendered what remained of the Spanish 
monopoly all but valueless. The efforts of Philip however to 
bring down English intercourse with his colonies to the importa- 
tion of negroes and the despatch of a single ship, as stipulated by 
the Treaty of Utrecht, brought about collisions which made it 
hard to keep the peace. The ill-humour of the trading classes rose 
to madness in 1738 when a merchant captain named Jenkins 
told at the bar of the House of Commons the tale of his torture 
by the Spaniards, and produced an ear which, he said, they had 
cut off with taunts at the English king. It was in vain that 
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Walpole strove to do justice to both parties, and that he battled 
stubbornly against the cry for an unjust, and impolitic war. The 
Emperor's death was now close at hand ; and at such a juncture it 
was of the highest importance that England should be free to 
avail herself of every means to guard the European settlement. 
But his efforts were in vain. His negotiations were foiled by the 
frenzy of the one country and the pride of the other. At home his 
enemies assailed him with a storm of abuse. Ballad-singers 
trolled out their rimes to the crowd on the " cur-dog of Britain and 
spaniel of Spain." His position had been weakened by the death 
of the Queen ; and it was now weakened yet more by the open 
hostility of the Prince of Wales. His mastery of the House of 
Commons too was no longer unquestioned. The Tories were 
slowly returning to Parliament. The numbers and the violence of 
the " Patriots " had grown with the open patronage of Prince 
Frederick. The country was slowly turning against him. With 
the cry for a commercial war the support of the trading class 
failed him. But it was not till he stood utterly alone that 
Walpole gave way and that he consented in 1739 to a war against 
Spain. 

" They may ring their bells now," the great minister said 
bitterly, as peals and bonfires welcomed his surrender ; " but they 
will soon be wringing their hands." His 
foresight was at once justified. No sooner 
had Admiral Vernon appeared off the coast 
of South America with an English fleet, and 
captured Porto Bello, than France formally 
declared that she would not consent to any 
English settlement on the mainland of 
South America, and despatched two squad- 
rons to the West Indies. At this crisis the 
death of Charles the Sixth forced on the European struggle which 
Walpole had dreaded. France saw her opportunity for finishing 
the work which Henry the Second had begun of breaking up the 
Empire into a group of powers too weak to resist French 
aggression. While the new King of Prussia, Frederick the Second, 
claimed Silesia, Bavaria claimed the Austrian Duchies, which 
passed with the other hereditary dominions, according to the 
Vol. IV— Part 35 5 L 
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Pragmatic Sanction, to the Queen of Hungary, Maria Theresa. In 
union therefore with Spain, which aimed at the annexation of the 
Milanese, France promised her aid to Prussia and Bavaria ; while 
Sweden and Sardinia allied themselves to France. In the summer 
of 1741 two French armies entered Germany, and the Elector of 
Bavaria appeared unopposed before Vienna. Never had the House 
of Austria stood in such peril. Its opponents counted on a 
division of its dominions. France claimed the Netherlands, Spain 
the Milanese, Bavaria the kingdom of Bohemia, Frederick the 
Second Silesia. Hungary and the Duchy of Austria alone were 
left to Maria Theresa. Walpole, though still true to her cause, 
advised her to purchase Frederick's aid against France and her 
allies by the cession of part of Silesia ; but the " Patriotfj " spurred 
her to refusal by promising her the aid of England. Walpole's 
last hope of rescuing Austria was broken, and Frederick was 
driven to conclude an alliance with France. But the Queen 
refused to despair. She won the support of Hungary by restoring 
its constitutional rights ; and British subsidies enabled her to 
march at the head of a Hungarian army to the rescue of Vienna, 
to overrun Bavaria, and repulse an attack of Frederick on Moravia 
in the spring of 1742. On England's part, however, the war was 
waged feebly and ineffectively. Admiral Vernon was beaten 
before Carthagena ; and Walpole was charged with thwarting and 
starving the war. He still repelled the attacks of the " Patriots " 
with wonderful spirit ; but in a new Parliament his majority 
dropped to sixteen, and in his own cabinet he became almost 
powerless. The buoyant temper which had carried him through 
so many storms broke down at last. " He who was asleep as soon 
as his head touched the pillow," writes his son, " now never sleeps 
above an hour without waking: and he who at dinner always 
forgot his own anxieties, and was more gay and thoughtless than 
all the company, now sits without speaking, and with his eyes 
fixed for an hour together." The end was in fact near ; and in the 
opening of 1742 the dwindling of his majority to three forced 
Walpole to resign. 
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CHAPTER X 



MODERN ENGLAND 



Section I. — William Pitt, 1742 — 1762 

{Authorities. — Lord Stanhope and Horace Walpole, as before. Southey's 
biography, or the more elaborate life by Mr. Tyerman, gives an account of 
Wesley. For Pitt himself, the Chatham correspondence, his life by Thackeray, 
and Lord Macaulay's two essays on him. The Annual Register begins with 
1758 ; its earlier portion has been attributed to Burke. Carlyle's " Frederick 
the Great " gives a picturesque account of the Seven Years' War. For Chve, 
see the biography by Sir John Malcolm, and Lord Macaulay's essay.] 

The fall of Walpole revealed a change in the temper of The 

England which was to influence from that time to this its social and' Oie 

and political history. New forces, new cravings, new aims, which ^^^orges 
had been silently gathering beneath the crust of inaction, began 
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at last to tell on the national life. The stir showed itself markedly 
in a religious revival which dates from the later years of Walpole's 
ministry. Never had religion seemed at a lower ebb. The 
progress of free inquiry, the aversion from theological strife which 
had been left by the Civil Wars, the new political and material 
channels opened to human energy, had produced a general 
indifference to all questions of religious speculation or religious 
life. The Church, predominant as its influence seemed at the 

close of the Revolution, 
had sunk into politi- 
cal insignificance. The 
bishops, who were now 
chosen exclusively from 
among the small num- 
ber of Whig ecclesi- 
astics, were left poli- 
tically powerless by 
the estrangement and 
hatred of their clergy ; 
while the clergy them- 
selves, drawn by their 
secret tendencies to 
Jacobitism, stood sulk- 
ily apart from any 
active interference with 
public affairs. The 
prudence of the Whig 
statesmen aided to 
maintain this ecclesi- 
astical immobility. They were careful to avoid all that could 
rouse into life the slumbering forces of bigotry and fanaticism. 
When the Dissenters pressed for a repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, Walpole opcnl)' avowed his dread of awaking 
the passions of religious hate by such a measure, and satisfied 
them by an annual act of indcmnit)- for any breach of these penal 
statutes ; A\'hile a suspension of the meetings of Convocation 
deprived the clergy of their natural centre of agitation and 
opposition. Nor was this political inaction compensated by any 
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religious activity. A large number of prelates were mere Whig 
partizans with no higher aim than that of promotion. The levees 
of the Ministers were crowded with lawn sleeves. A Welsh bishop 
avowed that he had seen his diocese but once, and habitually- 
resided at the lakes of Westmoreland. The system of pluralities 
turned the wealthier and more learned of the priesthood into 
absentees, while the bulk of them were indolent, poor and without 
social consideration. A shrewd, if prejudiced, observer brands 
the English clergy of 
the day as the most 
lifeless in Europe, " the 
most remiss of their 
labours in private, and 
the least severe in 
their lives." There was 
a revolt against re- 
ligion and against 
churches in both the 
extremes of English 
society. In the higher 
circles of society "every 
one laughs,'' said Mon- 
tesquieu on his visit 
to England, " if one 
talks of religion." Of 
the prominent states- 
men of the time the 
greater part were un- 
believers in any form 

of Christianity, and distinguished for the grossness and immor- 
ality of their lives. Drunkenness and foul talk were thought 
no discredit to Walpole. A later prime minister, the Duke of 
Grafton, was in the habit of appearing with his mistress at the 
play. Purity and fidelity to the marriage vow were sneered out of 
fashion ; and Lord Chesterfield, in his letters to his son, instructs 
him in the art of seduction as part of a polite education. At the 
other end of the social scale lay the masses of the poor. They 
were ignorant and brutal to a degree which it is hard to conceive, 
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for the increase of population which followed on the growth of 
towns and the developement of commerce had been met by no 
effort for their religious or educational improvement. Not a new 
parish had been created. Schools there were none, save the 
grammar schools of Edward and Elizabeth, and some newly 
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established " circulating schools " in Wales, for religious education. 
The rural peasantry, who were fast being reduced to pauperism 
by the abuse of the poor-laws, were left without much moral or 
religious training of any sort. " W'e saw but one Bible in the 
parish of Cheddar,'' said Hannah More at a far later time, " and 
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that was used to prop a flower-pot." Within the towns things 
were worse. There was no effective poHce ; and in great outbreaks 
the mob of London or Birmingham burnt houses, flung open 
prisons, and sacked and pillaged .at their will. The criminal 
class gathered boldness and numbers in the face of ruthless laws 
which only testified to the terror of society, laws which made it a 
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capital crime to cut down a cherry tree, and which strung up 
twenty young thieves of a morning in front of Newgate ; while the 
introduction of gin gave a new impetus to drunkenness. In the 
streets of London at one time gin-shops invited every passer-by to 
get drunk for a penny, or dead drunk for twopence. 

In spite however of scenes such as this, England remained at 
heart religious. In the middle class the old Puritan spirit lived 
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Sec. I on unchanged, and it was from this class that a rehgious revival 

burst forth at the close of Walpole's administration, which changed 

1742 after a time the whole tone of English society. The Church was 

1762 restored to life and activity. Religion carried to the hearts of the 

people a fresh spirit of moral zeal, while it purified our literature 

and our manners. A new philanthropy reformed our prisons, 
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infused clemency and wisdom into our penal laws, abolished the 
slave trade, and gave the first impulse to popular education. The 
revival began in a small knot of O.xford students, whose revolt 
against the religious dcadncss of their times showed itself in 
ascetic observances, an enthusiastic devotion, and a methodical 
The regularity of life which gained them the nickname of " Methodists." 
et 10 IS s jj^i-^e figures detached themselves from the group as soon as, on 
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its transfer to London in 1738, it attracted public attention by the 
fervour and even extravagance of its piety ; and eacli found his 
special work in the task to which the instinct of the new move- 
ment led it from the first, that of carrying religion and morality 
to the vast masses of population which lay concentrated in the 
towns, or around the mines and collieries of Cornwall and the 
north. Whitefield, a servitor of Pembroke College, was above all 
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the preacher of the revival. Speech was governing English 
politics ; and the religious power of speech was shown when a 
dread of " enthusiasm " closed against the new apostles the pulpits 
of the Established Church, and forced them to preach in the 
fields. Their voice was soon heard in the wildest and most 
barbarous corners of the land, among the bleak moors of Northum- 
berland, or in the dens of London, or in the long galleries where 
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in the pauses of his labour the Cornish miner listens to the sobbing 
of the sea. Whitefield's preaching was such as England had 
never heard before, theatrical, extravagant, often commonplace, but 
hushing all criticism by its intense reality, its earnestness of belief, 
its deep tremulous sympathy with the sin and sorrow of mankind. 
It was no common enthusiast who could wring gold from the 
close-fisted Franklin and admiration from the fastidious Horace 
Walpole, or who could look down from the top of a green knoll 
at Kingswood on twenty thousand colliers, grimy from the Bristol 
coal-pits, and see as he preached the tears " making white channels 
down their blackened cheeks." On the rough and ignorant masses 
to whom they spoke the effect of Whitefield and his fellow 
Methodists was mighty both for good and ill. Their preaching 
stirred a passionate hatred in their opponents. Their lives were 
often in danger, they were mobbed, they were ducked, they were 
stoned, they were smothered with filth. But the enthusiasm they 
aroused was equally passionate. Women fell down in convulsions ; 
strong men were smitten suddenly to the earth ; the preacher was 
interrupted by bursts of hysteric laughter or of hysteric sobbing. 
All the phenomena of strong spiritual excitement, so familiar now, 
but at that time strange and unknown, followed on their sermons ; 
and the terrible sense of a conviction of sin, a new dread of hell, a 
new hope of heaven, took forms at once grotesque and sublime. 

Charles Charles Wesley, a Christ Church student, came to add sweetness 
'^^ "-^ to this sudden and startling light. He was the " sweet singer " of 
the movement. His hymns expressed the fier)- conviction of its 
converts in lines so chaste and beautiful that its more extravagant 
features disappeared. The wild throes of hysteric enthusiasm 
passed into a passion for hymn-singing, and a new musical impulse 
was aroused in the people which gradually changed the face of 
public devotion throughout England. 
John But it was his elder brother, John Wesley, who embodied in him- 

Wesley ggjf jjqj- ^j-^jg qj. \]^2X side of the new movement, but the movement 
itself. Even at Oxford, where he resided as a fellow of Lincoln, 
he had been looked upon as head of the group of Methodists, 
and after his return from a quixotic mission to the Indians of 
Georgia he again took the lead of the little societ)-, which had 
removed in the interval to London. In power as a preacher he 
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stood next to Whitcfield ; as a hymn-writer he stood second to 
his brother Charles. But while combining in some degree the 
excellences of either, he possessed qualities in which both were 
utterly deficient ; an indefatigable industry, a cool judgement, a 
command over others, a faculty of organization, a singular union of 
patience and moderation with an imperious ambition, which marked 
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him as a ruler of men. He had besides a learning and skill in 
writing which no other of the Methodists possessed ; he was older 
than any of his colleagues at the start of the movement, and he out- 
lived them all. His life indeed almost covers the century, and 
the Methodist body had passed through every phase of its history 
before he sank into the grave at the age of eighty-eight. It would 
have been impossible for Wesley to have wielded the power he did 
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Sec. I had he not shared the fohies and extravagance as well as the 
William cnthusiasm of his disciplcs. Throughout his life his asceticism was 

Pitt -^ ° 

1742 that of a monk. At times he lived on bread only, and he often 
1762 slept on the bare boards. He lived in a world of wonders and 
divine interpositions. It was a miracle if the rain stopped and 
allowed him to set forward on a journey. It was a judgement of 
Heaven if a hailstorm burst over a town which had been deaf to 
his preaching. One day, he tells us, when he was tired and his 
horse fell lame, " I thought — cannot God heal either man or beast 
by any means or without any ? — immediately my headache ceased 
and my horse's lameness in the same instant." With a still more 
childish fanaticism he guided his conduct, whether in ordinary 
events or in the great crises of his life, by drawing lots or watching 
the particular texts at which his Bible opened. But with all this 
extravagance and superstition, Wesley's mind was essentially 
practical, orderly, and conservative. No man ever stood at the 
head of a great revolution whose temper was so anti-revolutionary. 
In his earlier days the bishops had been forced to rebuke him for 
the narrowness and intolerance of his churchmanship. When 
Whitefield began his sermons in the fields, Wesley " could not at 
first reconcile himself to that strange way." He condemned and 
fought against the admission of laymen as preachers till he found 
himself left with none but laymen to preach. To the last he clung 
passionately to the Church of England, and looked on the body he 
had formed as but a lay society in full communion with it. He 
broke with the Moravians, who had been the earliest friends of the 
new movement, when they endangered its safe conduct by their 
contempt of religious forms. He broke with Whitefield when the 
great preacher plunged into an extravagant Calvinism. But the same 
practical temper of mind which led him to reject what was un- 
measured, and to be the last to adopt what was new, enabled him 
at once to grasp and organize the novelties he adopted. He 
became himself the most unwearied of field preachers, and his 
journal for half a century is little more than a record of fresh 
journeys and fresh sermons. When once driven to employ lay 
helpers in his ministry he made their work a new and attractive 
feature in his system. His earlier asceticism onl)' lingered in a dread 
of social enjoyments and an aversion from the ga)'er and sunnier 
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side of life which links the Methodist movement with that of the 
Puritans. As the fervour of his superstition died down into the 
calm of age, his cool common sense discouraged in his followers the 
enthusiastic outbursts which marked the opening of the revival. 
His powers were bent to the building up of a great religious society 
which might give to the new enthusiasm a lasting and practical 
form. The Methodists were grouped into classes, gathered in love- 
feasts, purified by the expulsion of unworthy members, and 
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furnished with an alternation of settled ministers and wandering 
preachers ; while the whole body was placed under the absolute 
government of a Conference of ministers. But so long as he lived, 
the direction of the new religious society remained with Wesley 
alone. " If by arbitrary power," he replied with charming 
simplicity to objectors, "you mean a power which I exercise 
simply without any colleagues therein, this is certainly true, but 
I see no hurt in it." 

The great body which he thus founded numbered a hundred 
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thousand members at his death, and now counts its members in 
England and America by milHons. But the Methodists themselves 
were the least result of the Methodist revival. Its action upon the 
Church broke the lethargy of the clergy ; and the " Evangelical " 
The New movement, which found representatives like Newton and Cecil 

within the pale of the 
Establishment, made 
the fox-hunting parson 
and the absentee rector 
at last impossible. In 
Walpole's day the Eng- 
lish clergy were the 
idlest and most lifeless 
in the world. In our 
own time no body of 
religious ministers sur- 
passes them in piety, in 
philanthropic energy, or 
in popular regard. In 
the nation at large ap- 
peared a new moral 
enthusiasm which, rigid 
and pedantic as it of- 
ten seemed, was still 
healthy in its social 
tone, and whose power 
was seen in the dis- 
appearance of the 
profligacy which had 
disgraced the upper 
classes, and the foulness 
which had infested 
literature, ever since 
the Restoration. A yet nobler result of the religious revival 
was the steady attempt, which has never ceased from that day 
to this, to remedy the guilt, the ignorance, the physical suffer- 
ing, the social degradation of the profligate and the poor. It 
was not till the Wesleyan impulse had done its work that this 
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philanthropic impulse began. The Sunday Schools established 
by Mr. Raikes of Gloucester at the close of the century were the 
beginnings of popular education. By writings and by her own 
personal example Hannah More drew the sympathy of England to 
the poverty and crime of the agricultural labourer. A passionate 
impulse of human sympathy with the wronged and afflicted raised 
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hospitals, endowed charities, built churches, sent missionaries to 
the heathen, supported Burke in his plea for the Hindoo, and 
Clarkson and Wilberforce in their crusade against the iniquity of 
the slave-trade. It is only the moral chivalry of his labours that 
amongst a crowd of philanthropists draws us most, perhaps, to the 
work and character of John Howard. The sympathy which all 
were feeling for the sufferings of mankind he felt for the sufferings 
Vol. IV — Part 35 5 M 
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of the worst and most hapless of men. With wonderful ardour 
and perseverance he devoted himself to the cause of the debtor, the 
felon, and the murderer. An appointment to the office of High 
Sheriff of Bedfordshire in 1774 drew his attention to the state of the 
prisons which were placed under his care ; and from that time the 
quiet country gentleman, whose only occupation had been reading 
his Bible and studying his thermometer, became the most energetic 

and zealous of 
reformers. Be- 
fore a year was 
over he had per- 
sonally visited 
almost every 
English gaol, 
and he found in 
nearly all of 
them frightful 
abuses which 
had been no- 
ticed half a cen- 
tury before, but 
left unredressed 
by Parliament. 
Gaolers who 
bought their 
places were paid 
by fees, and suf- 
fered to extort 
what they could. 
Even when ac- 
quitted, men were dragged back to their cells for want of funds 
to discharge the sums they owed to their keepers. Debtors 
and felons were huddled together in the prisons which Howard 
found crowded by the cruel legislation of the day. No separa- 
tion was preserved between different sexes, no criminal dis- 
cipline enforced. Every gaol was a chaos of cruelty and the 
foulest immorality, from which the prisoner could only escape by 
sheer starvation, or through the gaol-fever that festered without 
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ceasing in these haunts of wretchedness. Howard saw everything Sec i 
with his own eyes, he tested every suffering by his own experience. 
In one gaol he found a cell so narrow and noisome that the poor 
wretch who inhabited it begged as a mercy for hanging. Howard 
shut himself up in the cell and bore its darkness and foulness till 
nature could bear no more. It was by work of this sort, and by 
the faithful pictures of such scenes which it enabled him to give, 
that he brought about their reform. The book in which he re- 
corded his terrible experience, and the plans which he submitted 
for the reformation of criminals made him the father, so far as 
England is concerned, of prison discipline. But his labours were 
far from being confined to England. In journey after journey he 
visited the gaols of Holland and Germany, till his longing to dis- 
cover some means of checking the fatal progress of the plague led 
him to examine the lazarettos of Europe and the East. He was 
still engaged in this work of charity when he was seized by a 
malignant fever at Cherson in Southern Russia, and " laid quietly 
in the earth,'' as he desired. 

While the revival of the Wesleys was stirring the very heart Carteret 
of England, its political stagnation was unbroken. The fall of 
Walpole made no change in English policy, at home or abroad. 
The bulk of his ministry, who had opposed him in his later years of 
office, resumed their posts, simply admitting some of the more promin- 
ent members of opposition, and giving the control of foreign affairs 
to Lord Carteret, a man of great power, and skilled in continental 
affairs. Carteret mainly followed the system of his predecessor. It 
was in the union of Austria and Prussia that he looked for the 
means of destroying the hold France had now established in 
Germany by the election of her puppet, Charles of Bavaria, as 
Emperor ; and the pressure of England, aided by a victory of 
Frederick at Chotusitz, forced Maria Theresa to consent to 
Walpole's plan of a peace with Prussia at Breslau on the terms of 
the cession of Silesia. The peace enabled the Austrian army to 
drive the French from Bohemia at the close of 1742 ; an English 
fleet blockaded Cadiz, and another anchored in the bay of Naples 
and forced Don Carlos by a threat of bombarding his capital to 
conclude a treaty of neutrality, while English subsidies detached 
Sardinia from the French alliance. Unfortunately Carteret and the 
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Court of Vienna now determined not only to set up the Pragmatic 
Sanction, but to undo the French encroachments of 1736. Naples 
and Sicily were to be taken back from their Spanish King, Elsass 
and Lorraine from France ; and the imperial dignity was to be 
restored to the Austrian House. To carry out these schemes an 
Austrian army drove the Emperor from Bavaria in the spring of 
1743 ; while George the Second, who warmly supported Carteret's 
policy, put himself at the head of a force of 40,000 men, the bulk 
of whom were English and Hanoverians, and marched from the 

Netherlands to the 



Main. His advance 
was checked and 
finally turned into a 
retreat by the Due 
de Noailles, who ap- 
peared with a su- 
perior army on the 
south bank of the 
river, and finally 
throwing 31,000 men 
across it, threatened 
to compel the King 
to surrender. In the 
battle of Dettingen 
which followed, how- 
ever, not only was 
the allied army saved 
from destruction by 
the impetuosity of 
Dettingen the French horse and the dogged obstinacy with which the English 
June 27, j^gjj their Ecround, but their opponents were forced to recross the 
Main. Small as was the victory, it produced amazing results. 
The French evacuated Germany. The English and Austrian 
armies appeared on the Rhine ; and a league between England, 
Prussia, and the Queen of Hungary, seemed all that was needed to 
secure the results already gained. 
Fontenoy But the prospect of peace was overthrown by the ambition of 
the House of Austria. In the spring of 1744 an Austrian army 
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marched upon Naples, with the purpose of transferring it after its 
conquest to the Bavarian Emperor, whose hereditary dominions in 
Bavaria were to pass in return to Maria Theresa. If however 
Frederick had withdrawn from the war on the cession of Silesia, he 
was resolute to take up arms again rather than suffer so great an 
aggrandisement of the House of Austria in Germany. His sudden 
alliance with France failed at first to change the course of the war ; 
for though he was successful in seizing Prague and drawing the 
Austrian army from the Rhine, Frederick was driven from 
Bohemia, while the 
death of the Em- 
peror forced Bavaria 
to lay down its arms 
and to ally itself 
with Maria Theresa. 
So high were the 
Queen's hopes at 
this moment that 
she formed a secret 
alliance with Russia 
for the division of 
the Prussian monar- 
chy. But in 174s 
the tide turned, and 
the fatal results of 
Carteret's weakness 
in assenting to the 
change from a war 
of defence into one 

of attack became manifest. The French King, Lewis the 
Fifteenth, led an army into the Netherlands ; and the refusaf of 
Holland to act against him left their defence wholly in the hands 
of England. The general anger at this widening of the war proved 
fatal to Carteret, or, as he now became, Earl Granville. His 
imperious temper had rendered him odious to his colleagues, and 
he was driven from office by the Duke of Newcastle and his 
brother Henry Pelham. Of the reconstituted ministry which 
followed Henry Pelham became the head. His temper, as well as 
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a consciousness of his own mediocrity, disposed him to a policy of 
conciliation which reunited the Whigs. Chesterfield and the 
Whigs in opposition, with Pitt and " the Boys," all found room in 
the new administration ; and even a few Tories found admittance. 
The bulk of the Whigs were true to Walpole's policy ; and it was 
to pave the way to an accommodation with Frederick and a close 
of the war that the Pelhams forced Carteret to resign. But their 
attention had first to be given to the war in Flanders, where Mar- 
shal Saxe had established the superiority of the French army by 
his defeat of the Duke of Cumberland. Advancing to the relief of 
Tournay with a force of English, Hanoverians, and Dutch — for 
Holland had at last been dragged into the war — the Duke on the 
31st of May 1745 found the French covered by a line of fortified 
villages and redoubts with but a single narrow gap near the hamlet 
of Fontenoy. Into this gap, however, the English troops, formed 
in a dense column, doggedly thrust themselves in spite of a terrible 
fire ; but at the moment when the day seemed won the French 
guns, rapidly concentrated in their front, tore the column in pieces 
and drove it back in a slow and orderly retreat. The blow was 
quickly followed up in June by a victory of Frederick at Hohen- 
friedburg which drove the Austrians from Silesia, and by a landing 
of a Stuart on the coast of Scotland at the close of July. 

The war with France had at once revived the hopes of the 
Jacobites ; and as early as 1744 Charles Edward, the grandson of 
James the Second, was placed by the French Government at the 
head of a formidable armament. But his plan of a descent on 
Scotland was defeated by a storm which wrecked his fleet, and by 
the march of the French troops which had sailed in it to the war 
in Flanders. In 1745, however, the young adventurer again 
embarked with but seven friends in a small vessel and landed on a 
little island of the Hebrides. For three weeks he stood almost 
alone ; but on the 29th of August the clans rallied to his standard 
in Glenfinnan, and Charles found himself at the head of fifteen 
hundred men. His force swelled to an army as he marched 
through Blair Athol on Perth, entered Edinburgh in triumph, and 
proclaimed " James the Eighth " at the Town Cross : and two 
thousand English troops who marched against him under Sir John 
Cope were broken and cut to pieces on the 21st of September by a 
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single charge of the clansmen at Preston Pans. Victory at once 
doubled the forces of the conqueror. The Prince was now at the 
head of six thousand men ; but all were still Highlanders, for the 
people of the Lowlands held aloof from his standard, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that he could induce them to follow him 
to the south. His tact and energy however at last conquered every 
obstacle, and after skilfully evading an army gathered at New- 
castle he marched through Lanca- 
shire, and pushed on the 4th of 
December as far as Derby. But here 
all hope of success came to an end. 
Hardly a man had risen in his sup- 
port as he passed through the dis- 
tricts where Jacobitism boasted of its 
strength. The people flocked to see 
his march as if to see a show. Catho- 
lics and Tories abounded in Lanca- 
shire, but onl}' a single squire took 
up arms. Manchester was looked 
on as the most Jacobite of English 
towns, but all the aid it gave was 
an illumination and two thousand 
pounds. From Carlisle to Derby he 
had been joined by hardly two 
hundred men. The policy of Wal- 
pole had in fact secured England 
for the House of Hanover. The 
long peace, the prosperity of the 
country, and the clemency of the 
Government, had done their work. 

The recent admission of Tories into the administration had 
severed the Tory party finally from the mere Jacobites. Jaco- 
bitism as a fighting force was dead, and even Charles Edward 
saw that it was hopeless to conquer England with five thousand 
Highlanders. He soon learned too that forces of double his 
own strength were closing on either side of him, while a 
third army under the King and Lord Stair covered London. 
Scotland itself, now that the Highlanders were away, quietly 
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renewed in all the districts of the Lowlands its allegiance to the 
House of Hanover. Even in the Highlands the Macleods rose in 
arms for King George, while the Gordons refused to stir, though 
roused by a small French force which landed at Montrose. To 
advance further south was impossible, and Charles fell rapidly back 
on Glasgow ; but the reinforcements which he found there raised 

his army to nine 
thousand men, 
and on the 23 rd 
January, 1 746, 
he boldly at- 
tacked an Eng- 
lish army under 
General Hawley 
which had fol- 
lowed his retreat 
and had en- 
camped near 
Falkirk. Again 
the wild charge 
of his Highland- 
ers won victory 
for the Prince, 
but victory was 
as fatal as de- 
feat. The bulk 
of his forces dis- 
persed with their 
booty to the 
mountains, and 
Charles fell sullenly back to the north before the Duke of Cumber- 
land. On the 1 6th of April the armies faced one another on Cul- 
loden Moor, a few miles eastward of Inverness. The Highlanders 
still numbered six thousand men, but they were star\-ing and dis- 
pirited, while Cumberland's force was nearly double that of the 
Prince. Torn by the Duke's guns, the clansmen flung themselves 
in their old fashion on the English front ; but thc_\' were received 
with a terrible fire of musketry, and the few that broke throuo-h the 
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first line found themselves fronted by a second. In a few moments 
all was over, and the Stuart force was a mass of hunted fugitives. 
Charles himself after strange adventures escaped to France. In 
England fifty of his followers were hanged ; three Scotch lords, 
Lovat, Balmerino, and Kilmarnock, brought to the block ; and forty 
persons of rank attainted by Act of Parliament. More extensive 
measures of repression were needful in the Highlands. The feudal 
tenures were abolished. The hereditary jurisdictions of the chiefs 
were bought up and transferred to the Crown. The tartan, or 
garb of the Highlanders, was forbidden by law. These measures, 
followed by a general Act of Indemnity, proved effective for their 
purpose. The dread of the clansmen passed away, and the 
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MEDAL TO COMMEMORATE THE VICTORY AT CULLODEN. 

Sheriff's writ soon ran through the Highlands with as little 
resistance as in the streets of Edinburgh. 

Defeat abroad and danger at home only quickened the resolve Peace of 
of the Pelhams to bring the war with Prussia to an end. When ^'apln'e 
England was threatened by a Catholic Pretender, it was no time 
for weakening the chief Protestant power in Germany. On the 
refusal of Maria Theresa to join in a general peace, England 1745 
concluded the Convention of Hanover with Prussia, and withdrew 
so far as Germany was concerned from the war. Elsewhere 
however the contest lingered on. The victories of Maria Theresa 
in Italy were balanced by those of France in the Netherlands, 
where Marshal Saxe inflicted new defeats on the English and 
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Dutch at Roucoux and Lauffeld. The danger of Holland and the 
financial exhaustion of France at last brought about the conclusion 
of a peace at Aix-la-Chapelle, by which England surrendered its 
gains at sea, and France its conquests on land. But the peace was 
a mere pause in the struggle, during which both parties hoped to 
gain strength for a mightier contest which they saw impending. 
The war was in fact widening far beyond the bounds of Germany 
or of Europe. It was becoming a world-wide duel which was to 
settle the destinies of mankind. Already France was claiming 
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the valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi, and mooting the great 
question whether the fortunes of the New World were to be 
moulded by Frenchmen or Englishmen. Already too French 
adventurers were driving English merchants from Madras, and 
building up, as they trusted, a power which was to add India to the 
dominions of France. 

The early intercourse of England with India gave -little 
promise of the great fortunes which awaited it. It was not till the 
close of Elizabeth's reign, a century after Vasco da Gama had 
crept round the Cape of Good Hope and founded the Portuguese 
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settlement on the Goa coast, that an East India Company was Sec. i 
established in London. The trade, profitable as it was, remained William 
small in extent ; and the three early factories of the Company 1742 

TO 

were only gradually acquired during the century which followed. 1762 
The first, that of Madras, consisted of but six fishermen's houses 
beneath Fort St. George ; that of Bombay was ceded by the 
Portuguese as part of the dowry of Catharine of Braganza ; while 
Fort William, with the mean village which has since grown into 
Calcutta, owes its origin to the reign of William the Third. Each 
of these forts was built simply for the protection of the Company's 
warehouses, and guarded by a few " sepahis," sepoys, or paid 
native soldiers ; while the clerks and traders of each establishment 
were under the direction of a President and a Council. One of 
these clerks in the middle of the eighteenth century was Robert 
Clive, the son of a small proprietor near Market Drayton in 
Shropshire, an idle dare-devil of a boy whom his friends had been 
glad to get rid of by packing him off in the Company's service as 
a writer to Madras. His early days there were days of wretched- 
ness and despair. He was poor and cut off from his fellows by 
the haughty shyness of his temper, weary of desk-work, and 
haunted by home-sickness. Twice he attempted suicide ; and it 
was only on the failure of his second attempt that he flung down 
the pistol which baffled him with a conviction that he was reserved 
for higher things. 

A change came at last in the shape of war and captivity. As Dupleix 
soon as the war of the Austrian Succession broke out, the 
superiority of the French in power and influence tempted them to 
expel the English from India. Labourdonnais, the governor of 
the French colony of the Mauritius, besieged Madras, razed it to 1746 
the ground, and carried its clerks and merchants prisoners to 
Pondicherry. Clive was among these captives, but he escaped in 
disguise, and returning to the settlement, threw aside his clerkship 
for an ensign's commission in the force which the Company- 
was busily raising. For the capture of Madras had not only 
established the repute of the French arms, but had roused 
Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry, to conceive plans for the 
creation of a P'rench empire in India. W^hen the English 
merchants of Elizabeth's day brought their goods to Surat, all 
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India, save the south, had just been brought for the first time Sec. i 
under the rule of a single great power by the Mogul Emperors of ^'j^^"-;^" 
the line of Akbar. But with the death 6f Aurungzebe, in the 1742 
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reign of Anne, the Mogul Empire fell fast into decay. A line of 1762 
feudal princes raised themselves to independence in Rajpootana. 
The lieutenants of the Emperor founded separate sovereignties at 
Lucknow and Hyderabad, in the Carnatic, and in Bengal. The 
plain of the Upper Indus was occupied by a race of religious 
fanatics called the Sikhs. Persian and Affghan invaders crossed 
the Indus, and succeeded even in sacking Delhi, the capital of the 
Moguls. Clans of systematic plunderers, who were known under 
the name of Mahrattas, and who were in fact the natives whom 
conquest had long held in subjection, poured down from the 
highlands along the western coast, ravaged as far as Calcutta and 
Tanjore, and finally set up independent states at Poonah and 
Gwalior. Dupleix skilfully availed himself of the disorder around 
him. He offered his aid to the Emperor against the rebels and 
invaders who had reduced his power to a shadow ; and it was in 
the Emperor's name that he meddled with the quarrels of the 
states of Central and Southern India, made himself virtually 
master of the Court of Hyderabad, and seated a creature of his 
own on the throne of the Carnatic. Trichinopoly, the one town 
which held out against this Nabob of the Carnatic, was all but 
brought to surrender when Clive, in 1751, came forward with a 
daring scheme for its relief With a few hundred English and 
sepoys he pushed through a thunderstorm to the surprise of Arcot, Arcot 
the Nabob's capital, entrenched himself in its enormous fort, and 
held it for fifty days against thousands of assailants. Moved by 
his gallantry, the Mahrattas, who had never believed that 
Englishmen would fight before, advanced and broke up the siege ; 
but Clive was no sooner freed than he showed equal vigour in the 
field. At the head of raw recruits who ran away at the first sound 
of a gun, and sepoys who hid themselves as soon as the cannon 
opened fire, he twice attacked and defeated the French and their 
Indian allies, foiled every effort of Dupleix, and razed to the 
ground a pompous pillar which the French governor had set up in 
honour of his earlier victories. 

Clive was recalled by broken health to England, and the 
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fortunes of the struggle in India were left for decision to a later 
day. But while France was struggling for the Ennpire of the 
East she was striving with even more apparent success for the 
command of the new world of the West. Populous as they had 
become, the English settlements in America still lay mainly along 

the sea-board of 
the Atlantic ; for 
only a few explor- 
ing parties had 
penetrated into the 
Alleghanies before 
the Seven Years' 
War ; and Indian 
tribes wandered 
unquestioned 
along the lakes. 
It was not till the 
peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle that the 
pretensions of 
France drew the 
eyes of the colon- 
ists and of Eng- 
lish statesmen to 
the interior of the 
Western Conti- 
nent. Planted 
firmly in Louis- 
iana and Canada, 
France openly 
claimed the whole 
countr}- west of 
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Alleghanies 



as its own, and its governors now ordered all English settlers 
or merchants to be driven from the valleys of Ohio or Missis- 
sippi which were still in the hands of Indian tribes. Even 
the inactive Pelham revolted from pretensions such as these. 
The original French settlers were driven from Acadia or Nova 
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Scotia, and an English colony founded the settlement of Halifax. 
An Ohio Company was formed, and its agents made their way to 
the valleys of that river and the Kentucky ; while envoys from 
Virginia and Pennsylvania drew closer the alliance between their 
colonies and the Indian tribes across the mountains. Nor were 
the French slow to accept the challenge. Fighting began in 
Acadia. A vessel of war appeared in Ontario, and Niagara was 
turned into a fort. A force of 1,200 men despatched to Erie drove 
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the few English settlers from their little colony on the fork of the 
Ohio, and founded there a fort called Duquesne, on the site of the 
later Pittsburg. The fort at once gave this force command of 
the river valley. After a fruitless attack on it under George 
Washington, a young Virginian, the colonists were forced to 
withdraw over the mountains, and the whole of the west was left 
in the hands of France. The bulk of the Indian tribes from 
Canada as far as the Mississippi attached themselves to the French 
cause, and the value of their aid was shown in 175 5, when General 
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Sec. I Braddock led a force of English soldiers and American militia to 
an attack upon Fort Duquesne. The force was utterly routed 
742 and Braddock slain. The Marquis of Montcalm, who in 1756 

TO 

1762 commanded the French forces in Canada, was gifted with singular 
Rout of powers of administration. He carried out with even more zeal 
than his predecessor the plans of annexation ; and the three forts 
of Duquesne on the Ohio, of Niagara on the St. Lawrence, and of 
Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain, were linked together by a chain 
of lesser forts, which cut off the English colonists from all access 
to the west. The defeat of Braddock had already roused England 
to its danger, for it was certain that war in America would be 
followed by war ih Europe. The ministers looked on a league 
with Prussia as the only means of checking France ; but Frederick 
held cautiously aloof, while the advances of England to Prussia 
only served to alienate Maria Theresa, whose one desire was to 
regain Silesia. The two powers of the House of Bourbon were 
still bound by the Family Compact ; and as early as 1752 Maria 
Theresa by a startling change of policy drew to their alliance. The 
jealousy which Russia entertained of the growth of a strong power 
in North Germany brought the Czarina Elizabeth to promise aid to 
the schemes of the Queen of Hungary; and in 1755 the league of 
the four powers and of Saxony was practically completed. So 
secret were these negotiations that they remained unknown to 
Henry Pelham and to his brother the Duke of Newcastle, who 
succeeded him on his death in 1754 as the head of the Ministry. 
But they were detected from the first by the keen eye of Frederick 
of Prussia, who saw himself fronted by a line of foes that stretched 
from Paris to St. Petersburg. 

The The danger to England was hardly less ; for France appeared 

Years' again on the stage with a vigour and audacity which recalled the 

^"^ days of Lewis the Fourteenth. The weakness and corruption of 

the French government were screened for a time by the daring and 

scope of its plans, as by the ability of the agents it found to carry 

them out. In England, on the contrary, all was vagueness and 

1755 indecision. It was not till the close of the )-ear that a treaty was 
at last concluded with the Prussian King. \\"ith this treaty 
between England and P"itderick began the Seven Years' \\'ar. No 
war has had greater results on the history of the world or brought 
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Duke of Richelieu and forced to capitulate. To complete the 
shame of England, a fleet sent to its relief under Admiral Byng 
retreated before the French. In Germany Frederick seized 
Dresden at the outset of the war and forced the Saxon army to 
surrender, and in 1757 a victory at Prague made him master for a 
while of Bohemia ; but his success was transient, and a defeat at 
Kolin drove him to retreat again into Saxony. In the same year 
the Duke of Cumberland, who had taken post on the Weser with 
an army of fifty thousand men for the defence of Hanover, fell 
Vol. IV — Part 35 5 N 



greater triumphs to England ; but few have had more disastrous Sec, i 
beginnings. Newcastle was too weak and ignorant to rule without ^%^,!;!"' 
aid, and yet too greedy of power to purchase aid by sharing it with 1742 

TO 

more capable men. His preparations for the gigantic struggle be- 1762 
fore him may be guessed from the fact that there were but three 
regiments fit for service in England at the opening of 1756. 
France, on the other hand, was quick in her attack. Port Mahon 
in Minorca, the key of the Mediterranean, was besieged by the 
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back before a. French army to the mouth of the Elbe, and engaged sec. i 
bv the Convention of Closter-Seven to disband his forces. In William 

J FiTT 

America things went even worse than in Germany. The inactivity 1742 

. , TO 

of the English generals was contrasted with the genius and activity 1762 
of Montcalm. Already masters of the Ohio by the defeat of Brad- 1756 
dock, the French drove the English garrison from the forts which 
commanded Lake Ontario and Lake Champlain, and their empire 
stretched without a break over the vast territory from Louisiana to 
the St. Lawrence. A despondency without parallel in our history 
took possession of our coolest statesmen, and even the impassive 
Chesterfield cried in despair, " We are no longer a nation." 

But the nation of which Chesterfield despaired was really on William 
the eve of its greatest triumphs, and the miserable incapacity of 
the Duke of Newcastle only called to the front the genius of 
William Pitt. Pitt was the grandson of a wealthy governor of 
Madras, who had entered Parliament in 1735 as member for one 
of his father's pocket boroughs, and had headed the younger 
" patriots " in their attack on Walpole. The dismissal from the 
army by which Walpole met his attacks turned his energy wholly 
to politics. His fiery spirit was hushed in office during the " broad- 
bottom administration" which followed Walpole's fall, but after 
the death of Henry Pelham, Newcastle's jealousy of power threw 
him into an attitude of opposition and he was deprived of his place. 
When the disasters of the war however drove Newcastle from 
office in November 1756, Pitt became Secretary of State : but in 
four months the enmity of the King and of Newcastle's party 
drove him to resign. In July 1757, however, it was necessary to 
recall him. The failure of Newcastle to construct an administration A'ewcastie 
forced the Duke to a junction with his rival ; and fortunately for 
their country, the character of the two statesmen made the com- 
promise an easy one. For all that Pitt coveted, for the general 
direction of public affairs, the control of foreign policy, the adminis- 
tration of the war, Newcastle had neither capacity nor inclination. 
On the other hand, his skill in parliamentary management was un- 
rivalled. If he knew little else, he knew better than any living 
man the price of every member and the intrigues of every borough. 
What he cared for was not the control of affairs, but the distribu- 
tion of patronage and the work of corruption, and from this Pitt 

5 N 2 



and Pitt 
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agree in this partition they may do what they please." Out of the 
union of these two strangely-contrasted leaders, in fact, rose the 
greatest, as it was the last, of the purely Whig administrations. But 
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Sec. I its real power lay from beginning to end in Pitt himself. Poor as he 
William was, for his income was little more than two hundred a year, and 

Pitt 

1742 Springing as he did from a family of no political importance, it was 
1762 by sheer dint of genius that the young cornet of horse, at whose 
youth and inexperience Walpole had sneered, seized a power which 
the Whig houses had ever since the Revolution kept jealously in 
their grasp. His ambition had no petty aim. " I want to call 
England," he said as he took office, " out of that enervate state in 
which twenty thousand men from France can shake her." His call 
was soon answered. He at once breathed his own lofty spirit into 
the country he served, as he communicated something of his own 
grandeur to the men who served him. " No man," said a soldier 
of the time, "ever entered Mr. Pitt's closet who did not feel himself 
braver when he came out than when he went in." Ill-combined as 
were his earlier expeditions, many as were his failures, he roused a 
temper in the nation at large which made ultimate defeat im- 
possible. " England has been a long time in labour," exclaimed 
Frederick of Prussia as he recognized a greatness like his own, 
" but she has at last brought forth a man." 
Pitt and It is this personal and solitary grandeur which strikes us most 

the Age ^^ ^^^ j^^j^ j_^^^j^ ^^ William Pitt. The tone of his speech and 
action stands out in utter contrast with the tone of his time. In 
the midst of a society critical, polite, indifferent, simple even to the 
affectation of simplicity, witty and amusing but absolutely prosaic, 
cool of heart and of head, sceptical of virtue and enthusiasm, scep- 
tical above all of itself, Pitt stood absolutely alone. The depth of 
his conviction, his passionate love for all that he deemed lofty and 
true, his fiery energy, his poetic imaginativeness, his theatrical airs 
and rhetoric, his haughty self-assumption, his pompousness and 
extravagance, were not more puzzling to his contemporaries than 
the confidence with which he appealed to the higher sentiments of 
mankind, the scorn with which he turned from a corruption which 
had till then been the great engine of politics, the undoubting faith 
which he felt in himself, in the grandeur of his aims, and in his 
power to carry them out. " I know that I can save the country," 
he said to the Duke of Devonshire on his entry into the Ministr}-, 
" and I know no other man can." The groundwork of Pitt's 
character was an intense and passionate pride ; but it was a pride 
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which kept him from stooping to the level of the men who had so seci 

long held England in their hands. William 
He was the first statesman since 1742 
the Restoration who set the example 1762 
of a purely public spirit. Keen as HispulUc 
was his love of power, no man ever ''■^*" 
refused office so often, or accepted it 
with so strict a regard to the prin- 
ciples he professed. " I will not go 
to Court," he replied to an offer 
which was made him, " if I may not 
bring the constitution with me." For 
the corruption about him he had 
nothing but disdain. He left to New- 
castle the buying of seats and the 
purchase of members. At the outset 
of his career Pelham appointed him 
to the most lucrative office in his 

administration, that of Paymaster of the Forces ; but its profits 

were of an illicit kind, and poor as he was Pitt refused to accept 

one farthing beyond his salary. His 
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pride never appeared in loftier and 
nobler form than in his attitude to- 
wards the people at large. No leader 
had ever a wider popularity than 
" the great commoner," as Pitt was 
styled, but his air was always that of 
a man who commands popularity, 
not that of one who seeks it. He 
never bent to flatter popular preju- 
dice. When mobs were roaring them- 
selves hoarse for "Wilkes and liberty," 
he denounced Wilkes as a worthless 
profligate ; and when all England 
went mad in its hatred of the Scots 
Pitt haughtily declared his esteem 
for a people whose courage he had 
been the first to enlist on the side of loyalty 
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His noble figure, 
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the hawk-like eye which flashed from the small thin face, his 
majestic voice, the fire and grandeur of his eloquence gave him 
a sway over the House of Commons far greater than any other 
minister nas possessed. He could silence an opponent with a look 
of scorn, or hush the whole House with a single word. But he 
never stooped to the arts by which men form a political party, and 
at the height of his power his personal following hardly numbered 
half a dozen members. 

His real strength indeed lay not in Parliament but in the f>eople 
at large. His significant title of " the great commoner " marks a 
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political revolution. " It is the people who have sent me here," 
Pitt boasted with a haughty pride when the nobles of the Cabinet 
opposed his will. He was the first to see that the long political 
inactivity of the public mind had ceased, and that the progress of 
commerce and industry had produced a great middle class, which 
no longer found its representatives in the legislature. " You have 
taught me," said George the Second when Pitt sought to save Byng 
by appealing to the sentiment of Parliament, " to look for the voice 
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Sec. I of my people in other places than within the House of Commons." 

William It was this Unrepresented class which had forced him into power. 

1742 During his struggle with Newcastle the greater towns backed him 

TO . _^ 

1762 with the gift of their freedom and addresses of confidence. 'For 

weeks," laughs Horace Walpole, '• it rained gold boxes." London 

stood by him through good report and evil report, and the wealthiest 

of English merchants, Alderman Beckford, was proud to figure as 

His popu- his political lieutenant. The temper of Pitt indeed harmonized 

Lartty ^ ^ 

admirably with the temper of the commercial England which 
rallied round him, with its energy, its self-confidence, its pride, its 
patriotism, its honesty, its moral earnestness. The merchant and 
the trader were drawn by a natural attraction to the one statesman 
of their time whose aims were unselfish, whose hands were clean, 
whose life was pure and full of tender affection for wife and child. 
But there was a far deeper ground for their enthusiastic reverence 
and for the reverence which his country has borne Pitt ever since. 
He loved England with an intense and personal love. He believed 
in her power, her glory, her public virtue, till England learned to 
believe in herself. Her triumphs were his triumphs, her defeats 
his defeats. Her dangers lifted him high above all thought of 
self or party-spirit. " Be one people," he cried to the factions who 
rose to bring about his fall : " forget everything but the public ! I 
set you the example 1" His glowing patriotism was the real spell 
by which he held England. But even the faults which chequered 
his character told for him with the middle classes. The Whig 
statesmen who preceded him had been men whose pride expressed 
itself in a marked simplicity and absence of pretence. Pitt was 
essentially an actor, dramatic in the cabinet, in the House, in his 
very office. He transacted business with his clerks in full dress. 
His letters to his family, genuine as his love for them was, are 
stilted and unnatural in tone. It was easy for the wits of his day 
to jest at his affectation, his pompous gait, the dramatic appearance 
which he made on great debates with his limbs swathed in flannel 
and his crutch by his side. Early in life Walpole sneered at him 
for bringing into the House of Commons " the gestures and 
emotions of the stage." But the classes to whom Pitt appealed 
were classes not easily offended by faults of taste, and saw nothing 
to laugh at in the statesman who was borne into the lobby amidst 
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the tortures of the gout, or carried into the House of Lords to 
breathe his last in a protest against national dishonour. 

Above all Pitt wielded the strength of a resistless eloquence. 
The power of political speech had been revealed in the stormy 
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debates of the Long Parliament, but it was cramped in its 
utterance by the legal and theological pedantry of the time. 
Pedantry was flung off by the age of the Revolution, but in the 
eloquence of Somers and his rivals we see ability rather than genius, 
knowledge, clearness of expression, precision of thought, the lucidity 
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Sec. I of the pleader or the man of business, rather than the passion of the 
William orator. Of this cleamess of statement Pitt had Httle or none. He 

Pitt 

1742 was no ready debater like Walpole, no speaker of set speeches like 
1762 Chesterfield. His set speeches were always his worst, for in these 
his want of taste, his love of effect, his trite quotations and 
e.xtravagant metaphors came at once to the front. That with 
defects like these he stood far above every orator of his time was 
due above all to his profound conviction, to the earnestness and 
sincerity with which he spoke. " I must sit still," he whispered once 
to a friend, " for when once I am up everything that is in my mind 
comes out." But the reality of his eloquence was transfigured by a 
large and poetic imagination, and by a glow of passion which not 
only raised him high above the men of his own day but set him in 
the front rank among the orators of the world. The cool reasoning, 
the wit, the common sense of his age made way for a splendid 
audacity, a sympathy with popular emotion, a sustained grandeur, 
a lofty vehemence, a command over the whole range of human 
feeling. He passed without an effort from the most solemn appeal 
to the gayest raillery, from the keenest sarcasm to the tenderest 
pathos. Every word was driven home by the grand self-conscious- 
ness of the speaker. He spoke always as one having authority. 
He was in fact the first English orator whose words were a power, 
a power not over Parliament only but over the nation at large. 
Parliamentary reporting was as yet unknown, and it was only 
in detached phrases and half-remembered outbursts that the voice 
of Pitt reached beyond the walls of St. Stephen's. But it was 
especially in these sudden outbursts of inspiration, in these brief 
passionate appeals, that the power of his eloquence lay. The few 
broken words we have of him stir the same thrill in men of our da}' 
His which they stirred in the men of his own. But passionate as was 
manship Pitt's eloquence, it was the eloquence of a statesman, not of a 
rhetorician. Time has approved almost all his greater struggles, 
his defence of the liberty of the subject against arbitrary imprison- 
ment under " general warrants," of the liberty of the press against 
Lord Mansfield, of the rights of constituencies against the House of 
Commons, of the constitutional rights of America against England 
itself His foreign policy was directed to the preservation of 
Prussia, and Prussia has vindicated his foresight by the creation of 
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Germany. We have adopted his plans for the direct government 
of India by the Crown, which when he proposed them were re- 
garded as insane. Pitt was the first to recognize the hbcral charac- 
ter of the Church of England. He was the first to sound the note 
of Parliamentary reform. One of his earliest measures shows the 
generosity and originality of his mind. He quieted Scotland by 
employing its Jacobites in the service of their country, and by 
raising Highland regiments among its clans. The selection of 
Wolfe and Amherst as generals showed his contempt for pre- 
cedent and his inborn knowledge of men. 

But it was fortune rather than his genius which showered on 
Pitt the triumphs which signalized the opening of his ministry. In 
the East the daring of a mer- 
chant's clerk made a com- 
pany of English traders the 
sovereigns of Bengal, and 
opened that wondrous career 
of conquest which has 
added the Indian peninsula, 
from Ceylon to the Hima- 
layas, to the dominion of the 
British crown. Recalled by 
broken health to England, 
Clive returned at the out- 
break of the Seven Years' 
War to win for England a 
greater prize than that which 
his victories had won for it 
in the supremacy of the Car- 
natic. He had been only 
a few months at Madras 
when a crime whose horror still lingers in English memories 
called him to Bengal. Bengal, the delta of the Ganges, was the 
richest and most fertile of all the provinces of India. Its rice, its 
sugar, its silk, and the produce of its looms, were famous in Euro- 
pean markets. Its viceroys, like their fellow lieutenants, had become 
practically independent of the Emperor, and had added to Bengal 
the provinces of Orissa and Behar. Surajah Dowlah, the master 
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of this vast domain, had long been jealous of the enterprise and 
wealth of the English traders ; and, roused at this moment by the 
instigation of the French, he appeared before Fort William, seized 
its settlers, and thrust a hundred and fifty of them into a small 
prison called the Black Hole of Calcutta. The heat of an Indian 
summer did its work of death. The wretched prisoners trampled 
each other under foot in the madness of thirst, and in the morning 
only twenty-three remained alive. Clive sailed at the news with a 
thousand Englishmen and two thousand sepoys to wreak vengeance 
for the crime. He was no longer the boy-soldier of Arcot ; and 
the tact and skill with which he met Surajah Dowlah in the 
negotiations by which the Viceroy strove to avert a conflict were 
sullied by the Oriental falsehood and treachery to which he stooped. 
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But his courage remained unbroken. When the two armies faced 
each other on the plain of Plassey the odds were so great that on 
the very eve of the battle a council of war counselled retreat. 
Clive withdrew to a grove hard by, and after an hour's lonely 
musing gave the word to fight. Courage, in fact, was all that was 
needed. The fifty thousand foot and fourteen thousand horse who 
were seen covering the plain at daybreak on the 23rd of June, 
1757) were soon thrown into confusion by the English guns, and 
broke in headlong rout before the English charge. The death of 
Surajah Dowlah enabled the Company to place a creature of its 
own on the throne of Bengal ; but his rule soon became a nominal 
one. With the victory of Plassey began in fact the Empire of 
England in the East. 
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The year of Plassey was the year of a victory hardly less im- 
portant in the West. There was little indeed in the military ex- 
peditions which marked the opening of Pitt's ministry to justify 1742 

TO 

the trust of his country ; for money and blood were lavished on 1762 
buccaneering descents upon the French coasts which did small Pitt and 
damage to the enemy. But incidents such as these had little 
weight in the minister's general policy. His greatness lies in the 
fact that he recognized the genius of Frederick the Great, and 
resolved to give him an energetic support. On his entry into 
office he refused to ratify the Convention of Closter-Seven, which 
had reduced Frederick to despair by throwing open his realm to a 
French advance ; protected his flank by gathering an English and 
Hanoverian force on the Elbe, and on the counsel of the Prussian 
King placed the best of his generals, the Prince of Brunswick, at 
its head ; while subsidy 
after subsidy were poured 
into Frederick's exhaust- 
ed treasury. Pitt's trust 
was met by the most bril- 
liant display of military 
genius which the modern 
world had as yet witness- 
ed. Two months after his 
repulse at Kolin, Frede- 
rick flung himself on a French army which had advanced into the 
heart of Germany, and annihilated it in the victory of Rossbach. Rossbach 
Before another month had passed he hurried from the Saale to the ^"^'^ '757 
Oder, and by a yet more signal victory at Leuthen cleared Silesia 
of the Austrians. The victory of Rossbach was destined to change 
the fortunes of the world by bringing about the unity of Germany ; 
its immediate effect was to force the French army on the Elbe to 
fall back on the Rhine. Here Ferdinand of Brunswick, reinforced 
with twenty thousand English soldiers, held them at bay during 
the summer, while Frederick, foiled in an attack on Moravia, drove 
the Russians back on Poland in the battle of Zorndorf. His defeat 
however by the Austrian General Daun at Hochkirch proved the 
first of a series of terrible misfortunes ; and the year 1759 marks 
the lowest point of his fortunes. A fresh advance of the Russian 
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army forced the King to attack it at Kunersdorf in August, and 
Frederick's repulse ended in the utter rout of his army. For the 
moment all seemed lost, for even Berlin lay open to the conqueror. 
A few days later the surrender of Dresden gave Saxony to the 
Austrians ; and at the close of the year an attempt upon them at 
Plauen was foiled with terrible loss. But every disaster was 
retrieved by the indomitable courage and tenacity of the King, and 
winter found him as before master of Silesia and of all Saxony 
save the ground which Daun's camp covered. The year which 
marked the lowest point of Frederick's fortunes was the year of 
Pitt's greatest triumphs, the year of Minden and Quiberon and 
Quebec. France aimed both at a descent upon England and at 
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the conquest of Hanover, and gathered a naval armament at Brest, 
while fifty thousand men under Contades and Broglie united on 
the Weser. Ferdinand with less than forty thousand met them on 
the field of Minden. The French marched along the Weser to the 
attack, with their flanks protected by that river and a brook which 
ran into it, and with their cavalry, ten thousand strong,- massed in 
the centre. The six English regiments in Ferdinand's army fronted 
the French horse, and, mistaking their general's order, marched at 
once upon them in line, regardless of the batteries on their flank, 
and rolled back charge after charge with volle\-s of musketry. In 
an hour the French centre was utterly broken. " I have seen," 
said Contades, " what I never thought to be possible— a single line 
of infantry break through three lines of cavalr)-, ranked in order of 
battle, and tumble them to ruin ! " Nothing but the refusal of 
Lord John Sackville to complete the victory by a charge of the 
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horse which he headed saved the French from utter rout. As it 
was, their army again fell back broken on Frankfort and the 
Rhine. The project of an invasion of England met with Hke 
success. Eighteen thousand men lay ready to embark on board 
the French fleet, when Admiral Hawke came in sight of it at the 
mouth of Quiberon Bay. The sea was rolling high, and the coast 
where the French ships lay was so dangerous from its shoals and 
granite reefs that the pilot remonstrated with the English admiral 
against his project of attack. " You have done your duty in this 
remonstrance," Hawke coolly replied ; " now lay me alongside the 
French admiral." Two English ships were lost on the shoals, but 
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the French fleet was ruined and the disgrace of Byng's retreat 
wiped away. 

It was not in the Old World only that the year of Minden and The 
Quiberon bi'ought glory to the arms of England. In Europe, Pitt Conquest 
had wisely limited his efforts to the support of Prussia, but across Canada 
the Atlantic the field was wholly his own, and he had no sooner 
entered office than the desultory raids, which had hitherto been 
the only resistance to French aggression, were superseded by a 
large and comprehensive plan of attack. The sympathies of the 
colonies were won by an order which gave their provincial officers 
equal rank with the royal officers in the field. They raised at 
Vol. IV — Part 36 c O 
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Pitt's call twenty thousand men, and taxed themselves heavily for 
their support. Three expeditions were simultaneously directed 
against the French line — ^one to the Ohio valley, one against 
Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain, while a third under General 
Amherst and Admiral Boscawen sailed to the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. The last was brilliantly successful. Louisburg, though 
defended by a garrison of five thousand men, was taken with the 
fleet in its harbour, and the whole province of Cape Breton 
reduced. The American militia supported the British troops in a 
vigorous campaign against the forts ; and though Montcalm, with 
a far inferior force, was able to repulse General Abercromby from 
Ticonderoga, a force from Philadelphia and Virginia, guided and 
inspired by the courage of George Washington, made itself master 
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of Duquesne. The name of Pittsburg which was given to their 
new conquest still commemorates the enthusiasm of the colonists 
for the great Minister who iirst opened to them the West. The 
next year saw the evacuation of Ticonderoga before the advance 
of Amherst, and the capture of Fort Niagara after the defeat of an 
Indian force which marched to its relief. The capture of the three 
forts was the close of the French effort to bar the advance of the 
colonists to the valley of the Mississippi, and to place in other 
than English hands the destinies of North America. But Pitt had 
resolved, not merely to foil the ambition of Montcalm, but to 
destroy the French rule in America altogether ; and while Amherst 
was breaking through the line of forts, an expedition under 
General Wolfe entered the St. Lawrence and anchored below 
Quebec. Wolfe had already fought at Dettingen, Fontenov, and 
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Laffeldt, and had played the first part in the capture of Louisburg. 
Pitt had discerned the genius and heroism which lay hidden be- 
neath the awkward manner and the occasional gasconade of the 
young soldier of thirty-three whom he chose for the crowning 
exploit of the war, but for a while his sagacity seemed to have 
failed. No efforts could draw Montcalm from the long line of 
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inaccessible cliffs which at this point borders the river, and for six 
weeks Wolfe saw his men wasting away in inactivity while he 
himself lay prostrate with sickness and despair. At last his resolu- 
tion was fixed, and in a long line of boats the army dropped down 
the St. Lawrence to a point at the base of the Heights of Abraham, 
where a narrow path had been discovered to the summit. Not a 
voice broke the silence of the night save the voice of \\'oIfc him- 
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self, as he quietly repeated the stanzas of Gray's " Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard," remarking as he closed, " I had rather be 
the author of that poem than take Quebec' But his nature was 
as brave as it was tender ; he was the first to leap on shore and to 
scale the narrow path where no two men could go abreast. His 
men followed, pulling themselves to the top by the help of bushes 
and the crags, and at daybreak on the 12th of September the 
whole army stood in orderly formation before Quebec. Montcalm 
hastened to attack, though his force, composed chiefly of raw 
militia, was far inferior in discipline to the English ; his onset 
however was met by a steady fire, and at the first English advance 
his men gave way. Wolfe headed a charge which broke the 
French line, but a ball pierced his breast in the moment of victory. 
" They run," cried an officer who held the dying man in his arms 
— " I protest they run." Wolfe rallied to ask who they were that 
ran, and was told " The French." " Then," he murmured, " I die 
happy ! " The fall of Montcalm in the moment of his defeat 
completed the victory ; and the submission of Canada, on the 
capture of Montreal by Amherst in 1760, put an end to the dream 
of a French empire in America. 
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